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urig Kr t to en a cilli&ion of Letters writ? 
ten by one of Yourſelves, for the common 


| benefit of us all. They would never have grown 


to this fize without your continued encourage- 


1 ment and applauſe. To me they originally owe 


nothing but a healthy, ſanguine conftitution. 


Under Dur care they have thriven. To DDr 
they are indebted for whatever ſtrength or beau- 
ty they poſſeſs. When Kings and Miniſters are 
forgotten, when the force and direction of perſo- 
Iunal ſatire is no lon! ger underſtood, and when 
{ meaſures are only felt in their remoteſt conſe- 


quences, this book will, I believe, be found to 
contain principles worthy to be tranſmitted to 
poſterity. When you leave the unimpaired he- 


| Yreditary freehold to your children, You do but 


I half your duty. Both liberty and property are 


precarious, unleſs the poſſeſſors have ſenſe and 


I fpirit' enough to defend them.— This is not the 
language of vanity. If I ama vain man, my 
1 gratification hes hoes a- DAITOW circle, I 1 


"TY 
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the ſaſe 883 of my own ſecret, and it 
mall periſh with me. | 
If an honeſt, and, I may truly affirm, a TY 
rious zeal. for the public ſervice, has given me 
any, Weight ih Your eſteem, let ime; exhort and 
conjure You, never to ſuffer an invaſion of Your 
political conſtitution, however minute the in- 
ſkance may appear, to pals by, without a deter- 
mined, perſevering reſiſtance. One precedent | 
creates another. They ſoon accumulate, ank 
eonſtitute law. What — Guha was fact, to day 
is doctrine. Examples are fappoſed to juſtify 
the moſt dangerous meaſures; and where they 
do not ſuit exactly, the defect is fupplied by a- 
nalogy. Be aſſured that the laws, which pro- 
tect us in our civil rights, grow out of the con- 


ſtitution, and they muſt fall or fiourifh with it. 
This is not the cauſe of faction, or of party, or 


of any individual, but the common intereſt of 
every man in Britain. Although the King 
ſhould continue to ſupport his preſent ſyſtem of 
government, the period is not very diſtant at | 
which you will have the means of redreſs in your 
own power. It may be nearer perhaps, than any 
of us expect; and I would warn Vou to be pre- 
pared for it. The King may poſſibly be adviſed. 
to diſſolve the preſent parhament a year or two 
before it expires of courſe, and precipitate a new | 


election, in hopes of taking the nation by ſur- } 


priſe. If ſuch a meaſure be in agitation, this | 
very caution may de or prevent 1 | 
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I cannot doubt that you will unanimouſly af- 


fert the freedom of election, and vindicate your 
excluſive right to chooſe your repreſentatives. 


But other queftions have been ſtarted, on which 


your determination ſhould be equally clear and 


/ unanimous. Let it be impreſſed upon your 


minds, let it be inſtilled into your children, that 


the liberty of the preſs is the palladium of all the 


eivil, political, and religious rights of an Engliſh- 
man; and that the right of juries to return a 


general verdict, in all caſes whatfoever, is an ef. 


fential part of our conſtitution, not to be con- 
trolled or limited by the jadges, nor in any 


ſhape, queſtionable by the Legiſlature. The 
power of King, Lords, and Commons, is not an 


nne; power *. Ti hey are the truſtees, not 


This politive denial, of an arbitrary power being veſt. 
ed in the levillature, is not, in fact, a new doctrine. When 
the Earl of Lindfay, in the year 167 5 broyght a bill iuty 
the houſe of Lords, To prevent the dangers which might a- 


riſe from perſons diſalliected to government, by which an oath 
and penalty was to be impoſed upon the members of both 


houſes, it was affirmed, in a proteſt figned by twenty three 
lay Peers, (my Lords thi Biſhops were not accuſlomed to 
proteſt), That the privilege of fitting and voting in par- 


1 © Hamant, was an honour they had 15 birth, and a right ſo 


+ inherent ! in them, and inſeparable from the: m bat nonbeng 
r could rake it a, but what by the law of the land, ut 


* ithal take away their lives, and corrupt their Slood. 


Fheſe nohſe Peers (whofe names are a reproach t their 
poſterity) have in this inſtance, fulemnly denied the power 
of parliament to alter the conſtitution. Under a pallicu- 
lar propofition, they have aſſerted a genera) trath, ig which 
every man in Tnvoiznd is goncerned, 
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the owners, of the eftate. The fee-ſimple i is in 
US. They cannot alienate, they cannot waſte, 
When we ſay that the Legiſlature: is ſupreme, 
we mean, that it is the higheſt power known to 
the conſtitution :—that it is the higheſt in com- 

arifon with the other ſubordinate powers eſta- 
bliſhed by the laws. In this ſenſe, the word /u- 


preme is relative, not abſolute. The power of 


the Legiſlature 1s limited, not only by the gene- 


ral rules of natural juſtice, and the welfare of the 
community, but by the forms and principles of 


our particular conflitution. If this doctrine be 
not true, we muſt adnut, that King, Lords, and 
Commons, have no nate to direct their reſolu- 


tions, but merely their own will and pleaſure, | 


They might unite the legiſlative and executive 


power in the ſame hands, and diffolve the con- 


ſtitution by an act of parliament. But I am per- 


ſuaded You will not leave it to the choice of ſe- 


ven hundred perfons, notoriouſly corrupted by 


the Crown, whether ſeyen millions of their e- 


quals ſhall be freemen or ſlaves. The certainty 
of forefeiting their own own rights, when they 
facrifice thoſe of the nation, is no check to a bru- 
tal, degenerate mind. Without infiſting upon 
the extravagant conceſſion made to Harry the 
Eight, there are inſtances, in the hiſtory of other 
countries, of a formal deliberate ſurrender of the 
public liberty into the hands of the Sovereign. 
If England daes not ſhare the fame fate, it is be; 
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cauſe we have better reſources than in the vir- 
tue of either houſe of parliament. 

I ſaid that the liberty of the preſs is the palla- 
dium of all our rights, and that the right of the 
juries to return a general verdiR, is part of your 
conſtitution. To preſerye the whole ſyſtem, You 
muſt correct your Legiſlator, With regard to 
any influence of the conſtituent over the conduct 
of the repreſentative, there is little difference 
between a ſeat in parliament for ſeven years and 
a ſeat for life. The proſpect of your reſentment 
is too remote; and although the laſt ſeſſion of a 
ſeptennial parliament be uſually employed in 
courting the favour of the people, confider that 
at this rate, your repreſentatives have fix years 


for e and but one for atonement. A 


death- bed repentance ſeldom reaches to reſtitu- 
tion. If you reflect, that in the changes of ad- 
miniſtration which haye marked and diſgraced 
the preſent reign, although your warmeſt patri- 
ots have in their turn, been inveſted with the 
lawful and unlawful authority of the crown, and 
though other reliefs or improyements have been 
held forth to the people yet that no one man in 

office has ever promoted or encouraged a bill for 
ſhortening t the duration of parliaments, but that 
(who ever was miniſter) the oppoſition to this 
meaſure, ever ſince the ſeptennial act paſted, has 
been conſtant and uniform on the part of Go- 
vernment. - You cannot but conclude, without 
the poſlibility of a doubt, that long Parliamenis 
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are the foundation of the undue influence of the 
Crown. This influence anſwers every purpoſe 
of arbitrary power to the Crown with an expence 


and oppreſſion to the people, which would be 


unneceſſary in an arbitrary government. The 
beſt of our miniſters find it the eaſieſt and moſt 
compendious mode of conducting the King's af- 
fairs; and-all minifters have a general intereſt 
in adhering to a ſyſtern, which, of itſelf, is ſuſſi- 
cient to ſupport. them in office, without any al. 
ſiſtence from perſonal virtue, popularity, labours, 
abilities, or experience. It promiſes every gra- 
tification to- avarice and ambition, and ſecures 
impunity.—Theſe are truths unqueſtionable. — 
If they wake no impreſſion, it is becauſe they 
are too vulgar and notorious. But the inatten- 
tion or indifference of the nation has continued 
too long. You are rouſed at laſt to a ſenſe of 
your danger. The remedy will ſoon be in your 
power. If Junius lives, Lou ſhall often be re- 
minded of it. If, when the opportunity pre- 
jents itſelf, You neglect to do your duty to your- 
ſelves and to poſterity.— to God and to your 
country, I ſhall have one conſolation left, in 
common with the meaneſt and baſeſt of man- 
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HE encouragement given to a maltirude of ſpu- 
rious, mangled publications of the letters of Ju- 
nus, perſuades me, that a complete edition corrected 
and improved by the author, will be favourably recei- 
ved. The printer will readily acquit me of any view 
to my own profit. I undertake this troubleſome taſk, 
merely to ſerve a man who has deſerved well of me, 
and of the public ; ; and ho, on my account has been 
expoſed to an expenſive, tyrannical proſecution. For 
theſe realons, I give to Mr Aerry Sampſon Woodjade, 
and to him alone my right, intereſt, and property in 
theſe letters, as fully and comple tely, to all intents and 
purpoſes, as an author can poſſibly convey his Fenn 
in his 'own 1 9 to another. 


Tears edition contains all the letters of Junius, Phils 
Junius, and of Sir Milliam Draper e and My Horne to 
Junius, with their reſpective dates, and according to 
the order in which they appeared in the Public Adver- 
tiſer. The auxiliary part of Philo Junius was indi- 
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penſibly neceſſary to defend or explain particular paſfi- 


ges 8 in anſwer to plauſible obje ions; but the 
ſubordinate character is never guilty of the inserorbm 
of praifing his principal. The fraud was innocent, and 
I always intended} to explain it. The notes will 
be. found not al uſeful, but neceſſary. Refer- 
ences to facts not generally known, or alluſions to the 


current report or opinion of the day, are in a little time 


unintelligible. Vet the reader will not find himſelf 
overloaded with explanations. I was not born to be a 
commentator, even upon my own works. 


Tr remains to ſay a few ads upon the liberty of 


the preſs. The daring fpirit, by which theſe letters are 
ſuppoſed to be diſtinguiſhed, ſeems to require, that ſome- 
thing ſerious ſhould be ſaid in their defence. I am no 
lawyer by profeſſion, nor do I pretend to be more 
deeply read than every Engliſh gentle man ſhould be, 
in the laws of his country. If, therefore, the princi- 
ples I maintain, are truly conftitutional, I ſhall not 
think myſelf anſwered, though I ſhould be convicted of 
2 miſtake in terms, or of miſapplying the language of 
the law. I ſpeak to the plain underſtanding of the peo- 
ple, and appeal to their honeſt, liberal conſtruction of 


me. 


Goop men, to whom alone I addicts myſelf, 3 


to me to conſult their piety as little as their judgment 


and experience, when they admit the great and eſſen- 


tial advantages accruing to ſociety from the freedom 
ol the preſs, yet indulge themſelves in peevith or paſ- 
fionate exclamations againſt the abuſes of it. Betray- 
ing an unreaſonable expeQation of benefits pure and en- 


1E e "n_ 


tire from any human inſtitution, they 1 in effect arraign 
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the goodneſs of providence, and confeſs that they ate 


diſſatisfied with the common lot of humanity. In the 
preſent inſtance, they really create to their 6wn minds, 
or greatly exaggerate, the evil they complain of. The 
laws of England provide as effeQually 'as any human 
laws can do, for the protection of the ſubject, in his re- 
putation as well as in his perſon and property. If the 
characters of private men are inſulted or injured, a 
double remedy is open to them, by action and 7dif2- 
ment. If, through indolence, falfe ſhame, or indiffer- 
ence; they will not appeal to the laws of their country, 
they fail in their duty to ſociety, and are unjuſt t6 
themſelves. . If, from an unwarrantable diſtruſt of the 
integrity of juries, they would wiſh to obtain juſtice by 


any mode of proceeding more ſummary than a trial by 
their peers, I do not ſcruple to affirm, that they are in 


7 


effect greater enemies to themſelves than to the libeller 
they profecute. ' Ne 3 


Wrru regard to ſtrictures upon the characters of 
men in office, and the meaſures of government, the caſe 


is à little different. A conſiderable latitude muſt: be 


allowed in the diſcuſſion of public affairs, or the Ebert 
of the preſs will be of no benefit to ſociety. As the ifi 
dulgence of private malice and perſonal ſlander ſnould 
be checked and reſiſted by every legal means, ſo à con- 
ſtant examination into the characters and conduct of 
miniſters and magiſtrates ſhould be equally promoted 
and encouraged. They, who conceive, that our news- 
papers are no reſtraint upon bad men, or impediment 
to the execution of bad meaſures, know nothing of this 
country. In that ſtate of abandoned fervility and pro- 
ſtitution, to which the undue influence of the crown 
has reduced the other branches of the legiſlature, our 
miniſters and magiſtrates have in reality little puniik- 
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ment to fear -and few difficulties to 1 with, be- 
youd the cenfure of the preſs, and the ſpirit of reſiſtance 
which it excites among the people. While this cenfo- 
tial power is maintained, to ſpeak in the words of a 
moſt i ingenious foreigner, both miniſter and magiſtrate 
is compelled, in almoſt every inſtance, to chog oe between 
bis duty and his reputation. A dilemma of this kind 
perpetually before him, will not indeed work a mira- 
cle on his heart, but it will aſſuredly operate, in ſome 
degree, upon his conduct. At all pinky theſe are not 
times to admit of any relaxation in 2 3h little diſciphne 1 
we have left. | 


But it is alledged, that the e of Ko preſs 
is carried beyond all bounds of decency and tryth 
that our excellent miniſters are continually expoſed to 
the public hatred or deriſion: that, in proſecutions for 
libels on government, juries are partial to the popular 
gde; and that in the moſt flagrant cafes, a verdi& 
cannot be obtainod for the King.—If the premiſes were 
admitted, I ſhould deny the concluſion. It is not true, 
that the temper of the times has in general an undue 
8 over the conduct of juries. On the contrary, 

y figoal inſtances may be produced of verdicts re, . 
1 or the King 85 when the inclinations of the Peg y 
ple led ftrong] W. to an nndiſtinguiſhing oppoſition to ga» | 
vernment. itneſs the caſes of Mr Wilkes and Mr 
Almon.—lo the late proſecutions of the Printers of my 
addreſs to a great perſonage, the juries were never 
fairly dealt with. ard Chief Fuſtice Mansfield,.cons. | 
ſcious that the paper in queſtian cantained no r 47 
ble. or libellous matter, and that the ſevereſt parts of it, 
however painful to the King, or oflenſi ve to his fer 
vants, were ſtrictly true, would fain have reſtricted the: 
jury to the finding of ſpecial facts, which, as to gnily 


# 


motive, combined with his general purpoſe to contract 


che power of juries, will account for the charge he de- 


Iivered in Moodfall's trial. He told the jury, in ſo 


many words, that they had nothing to determine, ex- 
cept the fact of printiug and publiſbing, and whether or 
no the blanks or innuendoes were properly filled up in 
the information; but that, whether the defendant had 
committed a crime, or not, was no matter of conſidera- 
tion to twelve men, who yet, upon their oaths, were 
to pronounce their peer guilty or not guilt When 
wie hear ſuch nonſenſe delivered from the 2 8 
find it ſupported by a laboured train of ſophiſtry, Wiel 
a plain underſtanding is unable to follow, and which 
an unlearned jury, however it may ſhock their reaſon, 
cannot be ſuppoſed qualified to refute, can it be won- 
dered that they ſhould return a verdiQ, perplexed, ab- 
2 ſurd, or imperfe& ?—Lord Mansfield has not yet ex- 
7 plained to the world, why he accepted a verdict, which 
the court afterwards ſet afide as illegal; and which as 
it took no notice of the ianuendoes, did not even corre- 
ſpond wich his own charge. If he had known his duty, 
he ſhould have ſent the jury back. I Tpeak adviſedly 
and am well aſſured, that no lawyer of character in 
Weſtminſter-hall will | contradict me. To ſhow the 
4 falſchood of Lord Mangſteld's doctrine, it is not neceſ- 
ſary to enter into the merits of the paper which Pro- 
duced the trial. If every line of it were treaſon, his 
charge to the jury would ſtill be falſe, abſurd, illegal, 
and unconſtitutional. If T ſtated the merits of: my let- 
ter to the King, 1 ſhould imitate LoxD MANSFIELD, 
and * TRAVEL OUT” OF THE RECORD. When ſaw rad 


ch, ar 


* The following quotation from a 18 aabeered by Lord Chas. 
ham, on the 11th of December 2770, is taken with exactneſs. The 
reader will find it curious in _ and very fit to be inſerted here. | | 
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or not guilty, were merely indifferent. This particular 
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rea/on. ſpeak plainly, we do not want authority to di- 
rect our underſtandings. Yet, for the honour of the 
profeſſion, I am content to oppoſe one lawyer to ano- 
ther, eſpecially when it happens, that the King's Attor- 
ney General has virtually diſclaimed the doctrine by 


which the Chief Juſtice meant to inſure ſucceſs to the 


proſecution. The opinion of the plaintif®s counſel, 
{however it may be otherwiſ: infignificant), is weigh- 
ty in the ſcale of the defendant. . My Lord Chief 
Fuſtice de Grey who filed the information ex icio, is 
directiy with me. If he had concurred in Lord Mans- 
Field's doctrine, the trial muſt have been a very ſhort 
one. The. facts were either admitted by Wood/all's 


„My Lords, the verdict given in Woodfall's trial, was guilty of print- 


ing and publiſhing ONLY; upon which two motions were made in 
court; one, in arreſt of judgment, by: the defendant's counſel, 
grounded uppn- the ambiguity of the verdict; the other, by the 
< counſel for the crown, for a rule upon the defendant, to ſhow cauſe 
* why the verdict ſhould not be entered ap according to the legal im- 
% port of the words. On both motions, a rule was granted, and ſoon 
< after, the matter was argued before the court of King's Bench. The 
© noble Judge, when he delivered the opinion of the court upon 

the verdict, went regularly through the whole of the proceed- 
Sings at N:fs Prius, as well the evidence that had been given, as his 
en charge to the jury, This proceeding would have been very 
< praper, had a motion been made on either ſide for a new trial; be - 


A eaufe either a verdict given contrary to evidence, or an improper 
charge by the judge at M. Prius, is held to be a ſufficient ground 
fon granting a new trial. But when a motion is made in arreſt of 
<< judgment; or far eſtabliſhing the verdict by entering it up according 
< to the legal import of the words, it mint be on the ground of ſome- 
* thing appearing on the face of the record; and the court, in conſider- 
Ling whether the verdict ſnall be eſtabliſbed or not, are ſo confined ta 
* the record, that they cannot take notice of any thing that does not 
appear en the face of it; in the legal phraſe, they cunot travel out 
k e record. The noble judge did travel out of the record; and I 
* affirm, that his diſcourſe was tregular, extrajudicial, and unprece; 
<4 dented. His apparent motive for doing what he knew to be wrong, 
Was, that he might have an opportunity af telling the public extra-- 
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« day in his charge.“ 
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* zudicigally, that the other three judges concurred in the doctrine laid . 


then ] 
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counſel, or eaſily proved to the ſatisfaCtion of the j Jury. 
But Ar De Grey, far from thinking he ſhould acquit 
himſelf of his duty by barely proving the facts, enter- 
ed largely, and I confeſs not without ability, into the 
demerits of the paper, which he called a /ed:tious libel. 
He dwelt but lightly upon theſe points, which .(accor- 
ding to Lord Mansfield) were the only matter of confi. 
deration to the jury. The criminal intent, the li- 
bellous matter, the pernicious tendency of the paper it- 
ſelf, were the topics on which he -principally inſiſted, 
and of which for more than an hour he tortured his fa 
culties to convince the jury. If he agreed in opinion 
with Lord Mansfield, his diſcourſe!was impertinent, ri- 
diculous, and unreaſonable. But, underſtanding the 
Jaw as I do, what he ſaid was at leaſt conſiſtent and to 
the put poſe. 


Is any Ponent man ſhould ain 0 inclined to leave 
the conſt ruction of libels to the court, I would intreat 
him to conſider what a dreadful complication of hard- 
ſhips he impoſes upon his fellow ſubjects.— In the firſt 
place, the proſecution commences by information of an 
officer of the crown, not by the regular conſtitutional 
mode ot indictmen. before a grand jury.—As the fact is 
uſually admitted, or in general can eafily be proved, 
the office of the petty jury is nugatory. The court 
judges of the nature and extent of the offence, and 
determines ad a/ bitrium the quantum of the puniſh» 
ment, from a ſmall fine to a heavy one, to repeated 
whipping, to . and unlimited impriſonment. 
Cutting off ears and noſes might ſtill be inflicted by a 
reſolute judge; but I will be candid enough to ſuppoſe 
that. penalties, ſo apparently ſhocking to humanity, 
would got be hazarded in theſe times. In all other cri- 
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the crime in one word; and the court pronounces a cer- 


tain ſentence, which is the ſentence of the law, not of 


the judge. If Lord Mangſield'r doctrine be received, 
the jucy muſt either find a verdict of acquital, contrary 
td evidence, (which, I can conceive, might be done b 


very conſcientious men, rather than truſt a fellow- 
creature to Lord Mansficl4's mercy) ; or they muſt Y 
leave to the court two offices, never but in this inſtance 


united, of finding guilty, and awardin g purylnurnt. | 


Bvr, ſays this honeſt Lord Obi Juſtice, © If 
paper 'be not criminal, the defendant (though found | 
guilty by his peers) 1s in no danger, for he may move | 
True my good 


the court in arreſt of judgment.“ 
Lord, but who is to determine upon the motion? — Is 


not the court {till to decide, whether judgment ſhall be | 
entered up or not? and is not the defendant this way 
as effectuslly deprived of judgment by his peers, as if 
he were tried in a court of civil law, or in the chambers 
of the inquiſition? It is you, my Lord, who then try the 


crime, not the jury. As to the probable effect of the 


motion in arreſt of judgment, I ſhall only obſerve, that 


no reaſonable man would be fo eager to poſſeſs himſeif 


of the invidious power of inflicting puniſhment, if he 


were not predetermined to make uſe of 1 it. 


" AGAIN: e are told that judge and jury TIES A di. : 
ſtinct office ;—that the j jury is to find the fact, and the 
judge to deliver the law. De Jure reſpondent Judices, | 

de facto Jurati, The dictum is true, though not in the 
ſenſe given to it by Lord Mansficld. The 3 jury are un- 
doubtedly to undetermine the fact, that is, whether the 
defendant did or cid not commit the crime charged 2 
ſt him. The judge prenounces the ſentence annex- 

ed by law to — fact ſo und and if, in the courfe 
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of the trial, any queſtion of law ariſes, both the counſel 
and the jury muſt, of neceſlity, appeal to the judge, and 
jeave it to his decifion. An exception or plea in bar. 
may be allowed by the court; but, when iſſue is join- 
ed, and the jury have received their charge, it is not 
poſſible, in the nature of things, for them to ſeparate 


the law from the fact, unleſs _ think proper to re- 
1 turn a Special verdict. : 


It wo alſo been alledged, that, ade 2 common 
jury are ſufficient to determine a plain matter of fact, 
they are not qualified to comprehend the meaning, or 
to judge of the tendeney, of a ſeditious libel. In infos 
to this objection, (which, if well founded, would prove 
nothing as to the /tr:& r:ght of returning a general 
verdict), I might ſafely deny the truth of the aſſertion; 
Engliſhmen of that rank, from which juries are uſually 
taken, are not ſo illiterate as (to ſerve a particular pur- 
poſe) they are now repreſented, Or, admitting the fact, 
let a ſpecial jury be ſummoned in all caſes of difficulty 
and importance, and the objection is removed. But 
the truth is, that if a paper, ſuppoſed to be a libel upon 
government, be ſo obſcurely worded, that twelve com- 
mon men cannot poſhbly ſee the ſeditious meaning and 
tendency of it, it is in effect no libel. It cannot inflame 
the minds of the people, nor alienate their affections 
from government ; for they no more underſtand what 
it means, than if it were pub 3 in a n un- 
known to them. Bhd : I 


= Urox the whale matter it appears, to my W 
ing, clear, beyond a doubt, that if, in any any future 
proſecution for a ſeditious libel, the j jury ſhould bring 
nn a verdict of acquittal not warranted by the evidence, 
it will be owing'to the falſe and abſurd doctrines laid 
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down by Lord Mansfic/d. Diſguſted at the odious ar- 
tifices made uſe of by the Judge to miſlead and perplex 
them, guarded againſt his ſophiſtry, and, convinred of 
the falſehood of his aſſertions, they may perhaps deter- 
mine to thwart his deteſtable purpoſe, and defeat him 
at any fate. To bim at leaſt they will do ſubſtantia} 


ice. 
. be fairly and honeſtly ſubmitted to the jury, 
there is no reaſon whatſoever to preſume that twelve 
men upon their oaths, will not decide impartially be- 
tween the King and the defendant. The numerous in- 
ſtances, in our ſtate-trials, of verdicts recovered for the 
King ſufficiently refute the falſe and ſcandalous imputa- 


tions thrown by the abettors of Lord Mansfield upon ; 


the integrity of juries. —But even admitting _ ſuppo- 


ſition, that in times of univerſal diſcontent, ariſing from | 
the notorious mal-adminiftration of public affairs, a ſe. 


ditious writer ſhould eſcape puniſhment, it makes no- 


thing againſt my general argument. If juries are fal- 
If ju- 
ries cannot ſafely be truſted, ſhall we unite the offices | 


lible, to what other tribunal ſhall we appeal? 


of judge and jury, ſo wiſcly divided by the conſtitution, 
and truft implicitly to Lord Mansfield? 


unbiafſed and impartial than twelve yeomen, burgeſſes, 


or gentlemen, taken indifferently from the county at | 
large ?—Or, in ſhort, ſhall there be 70 decifion, until we | 
have inſtituted a tribunal, from which no poſſible abuſe 
or inconvenience whatſoever can ariſe f 1 am not 
groſsly miſtaken, theſe queſtions carry Nen anſwer | 


along with them. 


| Wave 3 the freedom of the preſs from a res f 
ſtraint equally unneceſſary and illegal, 1 return to the 
uſe which has been made of it in the preſent publication. 


Whereas, if the whole charge laid in the in- 3 


Are the 
judges of the court of King's Bench more likely to be 
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; NarTIionaT. reflections, I confeſs, are not juſtified in 
theory, nor upon any general principles. To know 
how well they are deferved, and how juftly they have 
been applied, we muſt have the evidence of facts before 
us. We muſt be converſant with the Scots in private 


each other :—the characteriſtic pru dence,ythe 1 elt nn 


tionality, the indefatigable ſmile, the perſevering aſſidu- 
ity, the everlaſting profeſſion of a diſcreet and moderate 
reſentment. If the inſtance were not too important ſor 
an experiment, it might not be amiſs to confide a little 
in their integrity.—— Without any abſtra& reaſoning 
upon cauſes and effects, we ſhall foon be convinced by 
experience, that the Scots tranſplanted from their own 
country, are always a diſtinct and ſeparate body from the 
people who receive them. In other ſettlements, they 


only love themſelves; in England, they cordially love 


themſelves, and as cordially hate their neighbours: 
For the remainder of their good qualities, I muſt appeal 
to the reader's obſervation, unleſs he will accept of My 
Lord Barrington's authority. In a letter to the late 
Lord Melcombe, publiſned by My Lee, he expreſſes Hin- 
ſelf with a truth and accuracy not very common in his 
lordſhip's lueubrations.—4 And Cockburn Jie moſt of 
his counitrymen, is as abject to thoſe above him, as te 
is inſolent to thoſe below him. Al am far from mean 
ing to impeach the articles of the union. f tlie true 
ſpirit of thoſe articles were religiouſſy allhered to, we 
ſhould not ſee ſuch a multitude of Scotch comthoners il 
the lower-houſe, as reprefentatives of Engliſh borcughs, 

while not a fingle Scotch borough is ever repreſented 


vy an Engliſhman. We ſhould not ſee” Enigtith:Pbet- 


ges given to Scotch ladies, or to the elder fotis"of 
otch peers, and the number of Aætern donbled ant 


| | trebled hy a ſcandalous evaſion ef the act of union. If 
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it ſhould ever. be thought adviſable to diſſolve an act, | 
the violation or obſervance of which is invariably di- 
rected by the advantage and intereſt of the Scots, I ſhall 
la ve ot fincerely with Sir Edward Coke, . When 

ngland ſtood alone, and. had not the acceſs of 
Sth Kingdom, and yet had more and as potent ene- 


Talk 5 it now hath, yet the King of England. pre- 


Somx opinion may now be expected from me, upon a 
point of equal delicacy to the writer, and hazard to thge 
printer. When the character of the chief migiſtrate is 
in queſtion, more muſt be underſtood, than may be 
ſafely expreſſed. If it be really a part of our conſtitu- 
tion, and not a mere dictum of the law, that the King can 
40 no wrong, it is not the only inſtance, in the wiſeſt of 
human inſtitutions, where theory is at variance with 
practice. That the ſove reign of this country is not 
amenable to any form of trial known to the laws, is 


unqueſtionable. But exemption from puniſhment is a 


ſingular privilege annexed to the royal character, and 


no way excludes the poſſibility of deſerving it. How 


long and to what extent, a King of England may be 
protected by the forms, when he violates the ſpirit of 

the oonſtitution, deſerves to be conſidered. A miſtake | 
in this matter proved fatal to Charles. and his 
fon. For my own part, far from thinking that the | 
King can do no wrong, far from ſuffering myſelf to be | 


erer or impoſed upon by the language of forms in 


oppoſition to the ſubſtantial evidence of truth, if it were 
my misfortune to live under the inauſpicious reign of a 
Prince, Whoſe whole life was employed i in one baſe, con- 
4 ſtruggle with the free ſpirit of his people, or 
in the deteſtable endeavours to corrupt their moral 
1 Parliamentary Hiſtory, V. vii. p. 460. 1 


ſentatives ? 
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principles, I would not ſeruple to declare to him. 
« Sir, You alone are the author of the greateſt-wrong 
to your ſubjects and to yourſelf. Inſtead of reigning in 
the hearts of your people, inſtead of commanding their 


lives and fortunes through the medium of their affec- 
tions; has not the ſtrength of the Crown, whether in- 
fluence or prerogative, been uniformly exerted, for e- 
leven years together, to ſupport a narrow, pitiful ſyſtem 


of government, which defeats itſelf, and anſwers no one 
purpoſe of real power, profit or perſonal ſatisfaction to 
vou? With the greateſt unappropriated revenue of 
any prince in Europe, have we not ſeen You reduced 
to ſuch vile and ſordid diſtreſſes, as would have con- 
ducted any other man to a priſon? With a great mi- 
litary, and the greateſt naval power in the known 
world, have not n nations repeatedly inſulted You | 


with impunity ? —Is it not notorious, that the vaſt 


revenues, extorted from the labour and induſtry of your 
ſubjects, and given You to do honour to Yourſelf and 
to the nation, are diſſipated in corrupting their repre- 
Are You a Prince of the houſe of Ha- 
nover, and —_— exclude all the leading Whig fami- 
lies from your councils? — Do you profeſs to govern 
according to Law; and it is conſiſtent with that profeſ- 
ſion, to impart your confidence and affection to thoſe 
men only, who though now perhaps detached from the 


deſperate cauſe of the Pretender, are marked in this 


country by an heriditary attachment to high and arbi- 
trary principles of government? — Are you ſo infa- 
tuated as to take the ſenſe of your people from the re- 
preſentation of miniſters, or from the ſhouts of = mob, 
notoriouſly hired to ſurround your coach, or ftationed 
at a theatre? —And if you are, in reality; that public 
man, that King, that magiſtrate, , which theſe queſtions _ 
ſuppoſe you to be, is it any anſwer to your people, to 
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fay, That among your domeſtics, you are good humour⸗ 


ed; that to one lady, You are faithful; —- that to 
your children, You are indulgent ? Sir, the man 
who addreſſes you in theſe terms, is your beſt friend. 
He would willingly hazard his life in defence of your 
title to the Crown; and, if power be your object, 
would ſtill ſhow You how poſlible it is for a King of 
England by the nobleſt means to be the moſt abſolute 
Prince in Europe. You have no enemies, Sir, but 
thoſe who perſuade You to aim at power without right, 


and who think it flattery to tell You, that the charac- 


ter of King diſſolves the natural rejatiod between guilt 
and eee " 


I CANNOT conceive that there is a heart ſo .callons, 


or 2n underſtanding ſo depraved, as to attend to a dif- 
courſe of this nature, and not to {cel the force of it. 
But where is the man, among thoſe who have acceſs to 
the cloſet, reſolute and honeſt enough to deliver it? 
The liberty of the preſs is our only reſource. It will 


command an audience, when every honeft man in the 


kingdom 3s excluded. This glorious privilege may be 
A ſecurity to the king, as well as a reſource to his peo- 
ple. Had there been no ſtar- chamber, there would 


have been no rebellion againſt Charles the Firſt. The 


conſtant cenſure and admonition of the preſs would 


have corrected his conduct, prevented a civil war, and | 
ſaved him from an ignominious death.--I am no friend 


to the doctrine of precedents, excluſive of right; though 


| 56h often teil us, that en has dern d once n 


may _— be done again. 


FT 8HALL conclude this a ce with a quotation, * 
plicable to the fubject, from a foreign writer“ ; whoſe 
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eſſay on the Englith conftitution I beg leave to recom- 


mend to the public, as a performance, deep, ſolid, and 


ingenious. 


* In ſhort, whoever conſiders what it is that conſti- 
tutes the moving principle of what we call great af- 
fairs, and the invincible ſenſibility of man to the opini- 
nion of his fellow-creatures, will rot heſitate to affirm, 


that if it were poſſible for the liberty of the preſs to 


exiſt in a deſpotie government, and (what is not leſs 
difficult) for it to exiſt without changing the conſtitu- 
tion, this liberty of the preſs would alone form a coun- 
terpoiſe to the power of the Prince. If, for example, 
in an empire of the Eaft, a ſanQtuary; could be found, 
which rendered reſpectable by the ancient religion of 
the people, might enſure ſafety to thoſe who ſhould 
bring thither their obſervations of any kind ; and that, 


from thence, printed papers ſhould iſſue, which, under 


2 certain ſeal miglit be equally reſpected; and which, 
in their daily appearance ſhould examine and freely diſ- 
cuſs the conduct of the Cadis, the Baſhaws, the Vizir, 
the Divan, and the Sultan himſelf; that would intro- 
duc? immediately ſome degree of liberty.” 
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ADDRESSED TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC. 
ADVERTISER. 


SIR, „ January 2 21. 1769. 
I HE ſubmiſſion of a ; free people to the executive 
authority of government, is no more than a com- 
pliance with laws, which they themſelves have enacted. 
While the national honour is firmly maintained abroad, 
and while juſtic2 is impartially adminiſtered at home, 
the obedience of the ſubje& will be voluntary, cheerful, 
and I might almoſt ſay, unlimited. A generous nation 
1s orateful, even for the preſervation of its rights, and 
willingly extends the reſpe& due to the Office of a 
good prince into an affection for his perſon. Loyalty, 
in the heart and underſtanding of an Engliſhman, is a 
rational attachment to the guardian of the laws. Pre- 
judices and*paſſion have ſometimes carried it to a eri- 
minal length; and, whz ever foreigners may imagine; 
we know that Engliſh:.cn have erred: as much in a 
miſtaken zeal for particular perſons ard. families, as 
they ever did in defence of what they Tonga. mop 
dear and intereſting to themſelves. = 
It naturally fills us with reſentment, to fee. Turks 2 
temper inſulted and abuſed: In reading the hiſtory of 
1 people, whoſe rights have been invaded, we Are 
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intereſted in their cauſe. - Our own feelings tell us 


how they ought to have ſubmitted, and at what mo- 
ment 1t would have been treachery to themſelves not 


to have refiſted, How much warmer will be our re- 


ſentment, if EXPerience thould bring the fatal example 


home to r ' 


The fituation of this country is alarming enough 
to rouſe the attention of every man who pretends to a 
concern for the public welfare. Appearances juſtify 


ſuſpicion; and when the ſafety of a nation is at ſtake, 
| ſuſpicion i is a juſt ground of inquiry. Let us enter into 


it with candour and decency. Reſpect is due to the 
ſtation of miniſters ; and, if a reſolution muſt at laſt 
be taken, there 15 none ſo likely to be ſupported with 
firmneſs, as that which has been adopted with mode- 
Tation. 

The ruin or proſperity of a ſtate depends ſo much 
upon the adminiſtration of its government, that, to 
be acquainted with the merit of a miniſtry, we need 
only obſerve the condition of the people. If we ſee 
them obedient to the laws, proſperous in their indu- 
ſtry, united at home, and reſpected abroad, we may rea- 
ſonably preſume, that their affairs are conducted by 
men of experience, abilities, and virtue. If, on the 
contrary, we ſee an univerſal ſpirit of diſtruſt and dif- 


_ fatisfaftion, a rapid decay of trade, diſſenſions in all 


parts of the empire, and a total loſs of reſpect in the 
eyes of foreign powers, we may pronounce, without 
Hefitation that the government of that country is weak, 
diſt racted, and corrupt. The multitude, in all coun- 
tries, are patient to a certain point. Ill uſage may 
Touſe their indignation, and hurry them into exceſſes; ; 
but the original fault is in government. Perhaps there 
never was an inſtance of x change, in their circumſtances | 
and temper of a whole nation, ſo ſus den arid e extraor- 
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dinary as that which the miſconduct of minifters has, 
within theſe few years, produced in Great Britain. 
When our gracious Soyereign aſcended the throne, we 
were a flouriſhing and contented people. If the perfon- 


f al virtues of a King could have inſured the happineſs of 


his ſubjects, the ſcene could not have altered fo entirely 


as it has done. The idea of nnitang all parties, of try- 
ing all characters, and diſtributing the offices of ſtate by 


| rotation, was gracious and benevolent to an extreme, 


though it has not yet produced the many falatary ef- 
fects which were intended by it. To ſay nothing of the 
wiſdom of ſuch a plan, it undoubtedly aroſe from an 


© unbounded goodneſs of heart, in which folly had no: 
® ſhare. It was not a capricious partiality to new faces ; 74 


it was not a natural turn for low intrigue ;—nor 


Was it the treachorous amuſement of double and triple 


negociations. No, Sir; it aroſe from a continued anx- 
iety, in the pureſt of all poſſible hearts, for the general 
welfare. Unfortunately. for us, the event has.not been 
anſwerable to the defign. After a rapid ſucceſſion of 
changes, we are reduced to that ſtate, which hardly any 
change can mend. Vet, there is no extremity of di- 
ſtreſs, which, of itſelf, ought to reduce a great nation 


to deſpair. It i is not the diſorder, but the phyſician ;— — 
Z it is Age a caſual concurrence of calamitous circum- 
1 ſtances; z 


it is the pernicious hand of goyernment, 

which PE can make a whole people deſperate. _. 
Without much pclitical ſagacity, or any extraordi- 

nary 88 of we need only mark how 1 


1 4 © 


that :befals us. 
+ The finances of 2 nation, fnking W its 5 debis 


7 The Duke of Grafton took the office of Secretary of State, with an 
engagement to ſapport the Marquis of Rockingham's adrainiftration. 
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and expences, are committed to a young nobleman al- 
ready ruined by play. Introduced to act under the 
auſpices of Lord Chatham, and left at the head of af- 
fairs by that nobleman's retreat, he became miniſter by 
accident: but deſerting the principles and profefſions 
which gave him a moment's popularity, we ſee him, 
from every honourable engagement to the public, an 
apoſtate by deſign. As for buſineſs, the world yet 
know nothing of his talents or reſolution ; unleſs a 


| wayward, wavering inconſiſtency be a mark of Weh 


and caprice a demonſtration of ſpirit. It may be ſaid 

perhaps, that it is his Grace's province, as ſurely it is 
his paſſion rather to diſtribute than to ſave the public 
money ; and that while Lord North is Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the Firſt Lord of the Treaſury may be 


as thoughtleſs and extravagant as he pleaſes. I hope, 


however he will not rely too much on the fertility of 
Lord North's genius for finance. His lordſhip is yet to 

ive us the firſt proof of his abilities: It may be can- 
did to ſuppoſe, that he has hitherto voluntarily conceal- 
ed his talents ; intending, perhaps, to aſtonith the world 
when we leaſt expect it, with a knowledge of trade, a 


choice of expedients, and a depth of reſources, equal to 


the neceſſities, and far beyond the hopes, of bis country. 
He muſt now exert the whole power of his capacity, if 
he would wiſh us to forget, that, fince he bas been in 
office, no plan has been formed, 'no ſyſtem adhered to, 
nor any one important meaſure adopted for the relief ot 
public credit. If his plan for the ſervice of the current 
year be not irrecoverably 1 fixed on, let me warn him to, | 


wo Ys. 


He wel ned however in a litrle time nk Once that be an mot; F 
act without Lord Chatham, nor bear to ſee Mr Wilkes abandoned; but 
that under Lord Chatham, he would act in any oſfice. This was the 
goal of Lord Rockingham s diſmifſion. When Lord Chatham came 
in. the Dake got N of the Lreaſory. Reader mark the We. 
quence! 
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think ſeriouſly of conſequences, before he ventures to in- 
creaſethe public debt. Outraged and oppreſſed as we are, 
this nation will not bear, after a ſix years peace, to ſee 
new millions borrowed, without an eventual diminution 
of debt, or reduction of intereſt. The attempt might 
rouſe a ſpirit of reſentment, which might reach beyond 

the ſacriſice of a miniſter. As to the debt upon the ci- 
vil liſt, the people of England expect that it will not be 
paid without a ſtrict enquiry how it was incurred. If 


it muſt be paid by parliament, let me adviſe the Chan- 


cellor of the Exchequer to think of ſome better expe- 


dient than a lottery. To ſupport an expenſive war, or 


in circumſtances of abſolute neceſſity, a lottery may per- 


baps be allowable; but befides that it is at all times the 
very worſt way of raiſing money upon the people, I 
think it ill becomes the royal dignity to have the debts 


of 2 King provided for, like the repairs of a country 


bridge, or a decayed hoſpital. The management of the 
King's affairs in the Houſe of Commons cannot be more 


0 | diſgraced than it has been. + A leading miniſter re- 


| friends. be. 


peatedly called down for abſolute ignorance ;-—ridicu- 
lous motions ridiculouſly withdrawn ;—deliberate plans 
diſeoncerted, and a weeks preparation of graceful ora- 


tory loſt in a moment, give us ſome, though not inade- 
| 1 quate idea, of Lord North's parliamentary abilities and 
influence. Yet, before he had the misfortune of being 


Chancellor of the. Exchequer, he was neither an object 
of deriſion to his nnn nor of — pity to his 


5p 


A feries of | Ciba mann has alienate the co- 


lonies from their duty as ſabje&s, and from their natu- 
ral affection to their common country. When Mr 


renville was placed at the head of the Treaſury, he 
elt the pony, of Great Britain's parc 


+ This happened frequently to poor Lord North. 
* C 
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an eſtabliſhment as her former ſucceſſes had made indiſ- 
penfible, and at the ſame time of giving any ſenſible 
rehef to foreign trade, and to the weight of the public 
debt. He thought it equitable that thoſe parts of the 
empire, which had benefited moſt by the expences of 
the war, ſhould contribute ſomething to the expences 
of the peace, and he had no doubt of the conſtitutional 
right veſted in parliament to raife the contribution. 
But, unfortunately for this country, Mr Grenville was 
at any rate to be diſtreſſed, becauſe he was miniſter, and 
Mr Pitt * and Lord Camden were to be the patrons of 
America becauſe they were in oppoſition. Their decla- 
ration gave fpirit and argument to the colonies, and 
while, perhaps, they meant no more than the ruin of a 

miniſter, they in effe& divided the one half of the em- | 

e from the other. 

Under one adminiſtration the PIPE is made; un- 
der the ſecond it is repealed; under the third, in ſpite 
of all experience, a new mode of taxing the colonies is | 
invented, and a queſtion revived which ought to have 
been buried in oblivion. In theſe circumſtances a new | 
office is eſtabliſhed for the buſineſs of the plantations, | 
and the Earl of Hilſborough called forth, at a moſt cri- 
tical feaſon, to govern America. The "choice at leaſt 
announced to us a man of ſuperior capacity and know. 
ledge. Whether he be ſo or not, let his diſpatches, as 
far as they have appeared, let his meaſures, as far as 
they have operated, determine for him. In the former, 
we have ſeen ſtrong aſſertions without proof, declama- | 
tion without argument, and violent cenſure without | 


dignity or moderation; but neither correctneſs in the 


compoſition, nor judgment in the deſign. As for his | 
meaſures, let it be remembered, that he was called — 4 
to conciliate and unite ;—and that; when he entered in- j 


x Yet Junius has been called the partiſan of Lord Chathem : 


as it does of his temper and moderation. 
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to office, the moſt refractory of the colonies were {ill 


diſpoſed to proceed by the conſtitutional methods of pe- 
tition and remonſtrance. Since that period they have 
been driven into exceſſes little ſhort of rebellion. Peti- 


tions have been hindered from reaching the throne; and 
the continuance of one of the principal aſſemblies reſted 


upon an arbitrary condition“; which, confidering the 


temper they were in, it was impoſſible they ſhould 


comply with, and which would have availed nothing 


as to the general queſtion, if it had been complied with. 
So violent, and 1 believe I may call it ſo unconſtitu- 
tional, an exertion of the prerogative, to ſay nothing of 
the weak injudicious terms in Which it was conveyed, 
gives us as humble an opinion of his lordſhip's capacity 
While We 
are at peace with other nations, our military force may 
perhaps be ſpared to ſupport the Earl of Hiliborough's 
meaſures in America. Whenever that force hall be 
neceflarily withdrawn or diminiſhed, the diſmiſſion of 
ſuch a miniſter will neither conſole us for his impru- 
dence, nor remove the ſettled reſentment of a people, 
who, complaining of an act of the legiflature, are out- 
raged by an unwarrantable ſtretch of prerogative, and, 
ſupporting their claims by argument, are inſulted with 
declamation. 

Drawing lots would be u prudent and reaſonable me- 
thod of appointing the officers of tate, compared to a 
late diſpoſition of the ſecretary's office. Lord Rochford 


was acquainted with the affairs and temper of the 


ſouthern courts; Lord Weymouth was equally qualified 
for either department f. By what unaccountable ca- 
* That they ſhould retract one of their reſolutions, and eraſe the 


_entry of 1t. 


ft was pretended, that the Earl of Rochford, while ambafſador in 
France, had quarrelled with the Duke of Choiſeuil; and that therefore 


he was appointed to the Northern department, out of co >mpliment to 


the French miniſter, 
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price has it happened, that the latter, who pretends to 


no experience whatſoever, is removed to the moſt im- 


Portant of the two departments, and the former by pre- 
ference, placed in an office where his experience can be 
of no uſe to him? Lord Wey mouth had diftinguiſhed 
himſelf in his firſt employment by a ſpirited if not ju- 
dicious conduct. He had animated the civil magiſtrate 
beyond the tone of civil authority, and had directed the 
operations of the army to more than military execu- 


tion. Recovered from the errors of his youth, from 


the diſtraction of play, and the bewitching ſmiles of 


Burgundy, behold him exerting the whole ſtrength of 


his clear, unclouded faculties, in the ſervice. of the 
crown. It was not he heat of midnight excefſes, nor 
Ignorance of the laws, nor the furious ſpirit of the 
houſe of Bedford; No, Sir, when this reſpectable mi- 
miſter interpoſed his authority between the magiſtrate 
and the people, and ſigned the mandate, on which, for 
aught be knew, the lives of thouſands depended, he 


did it from the deliberate motion of his heart ſupport- 


ed by the beſt of his judgment. 1214 

It has lately been a faſhion to pay a compliment to 
the bravery and generoſity of the commander in chief, 
+at the expence of his underſtanding. They who love 
him leaſt make no queſtion of his courage, white his 
friends dwell chiefly on the facility ef his difpoſition. 
Admitting him to be as brave as a total abſence of all 
feeling and reflection can mak.e him, let us fee what ſort 
of merit he derives from the remainder of his charac. 
ter. If it be generoſity to accumulate in his own per- 
ſon and family a number of lucrative employments ; to 
provide, at the public expence, for every creature that 


bears the name of Manners ; and, neglecting the merit 
and ſervices of the reſt of the army, to heap promotions | 


＋ The latc Lord Grav by. 
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upon his favourites and dependents ; the preſent com- 
mander in chief is the moſt generous man alive. Na- 
ture has been ſparing of her gifts to this noble lord; 
but where birth and fortune are united, we expect the 
noble pride and independence of a man of ſpirit, not the 
ſervile humiliating complaiſance of a courtier: As to 
the goodneſs of his heart, if a proof of it be taken from 
the facility of never refuſing, what concluſion ſhall we 
draw from the indecency of never performing ? And if 
the diſcipline of the army be in any degree preſerved, 
what thanks are due to a man, whoſe cares, notoriouſly 
confined to filling up vacancies, have degraded the office 
of commander in chief into a broker of commiſſions ? - 
Wich reſpect to the navy, I ſhall only ſay, that this 
country 15 ſo highly indebted to Sir Edward Hawke, 
that no expence ſhould be ſpared to ſecure to him an 
honourable and affluent retreat. 


The pure and impartial adminiſtration of Juſtice 1s 
pPethaps the firmeſt bond to ſecure a cheerful ſubmiſ- 
= ſion of the people, and to engage their affections to go- 
> — vernment. It is not ſufficient that queſtions of private 
„ right or wrong are juſtly decided, nor that judges are 
= ſuperior to the vileneſs of pecuniary corruption. Jef- 
3 feries himſelf, when the court had no intereſt, was an 
Jupright judge. A court of juſtice may be ſubje& to 
1 another fort of bias more important and pernicious, as 
tit reaches beyond the intereſt of individuals, and affects 
the whole community. A judge under the influence 
- of government, may be honeſt enough in the deciſion 
to ol private caules, yet a traitor to the public. When 2 
at victim is marked out by the miniſtry, this judge will 
it offer himſelf to perform the ſacriſice. He vill not 
ns 2 fcruple to proſtitute his dignity, and betray the ſanctity 


of his ollie, whenever an arbitrary Point is to be car- 
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ried for government, or the reſentment of a court to be 
gratiſied. 

Theſe principles and proceedings, odious and con- 
temptible as they are, in effect are no leis injudicious. 
A wiſe and generous people are rouſed by every p- 
pearance of oppreſſive, unconſtitutional meaſures, whe- 
ther thoſe meaſures are ſupported only by the power of 
government, or maiked under the forms of a court of 
juſſ ice. Prudence and ſelf- preſervation will oblige the 
moſt moderate diſpoſitions to make common cauſe, e- 
ven with a man whole conduct they cenſure, if they ſee 
him perſecuted in a way which the real foirit of the 
laws will not juſtify. The facts, on which theſe re- 
marks are founded, are teo notorious to require an * 
plication. 

This, Sir, is the detail. In one view, 183 na- 
tion overwhelmed with debt; her revenues waſted; 
her trade declining ; the affections of her colonies alie- | 
nated: the duty of the magiſtrates transferred to the 
ſoldiery ; a gallant army, which never fought unwil- 
lungly but againſt their fellow-ſubjects, mouldering a- 
way for want of the direction of a man of common abi- 
lities and ſpirit, and in the laſt inſtance, the adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice become oclious and ſuſpected to the whole 
body of the people. This deplorable ſcene admits of but 
one addition — that we are governed by counſels, from 
which a reaſonable man can expect no remedy but Poi- 
ſon, — no relief but death. | 

If, by the immediate interpoſition of Providence, it 
were poſſible for us to eſcape a criſis ſo full of terror and 
deſpair, poſterity will not believe the hiſtory; of the 
preſent times. They will either conclude that our di- 
ſtreſſes were imaginary, or that we had the good fortune 
to be governed by men of acknowledged integrity and 
wiſdom; they will not believe it Poflible, that their an- 
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ceſtors could have ſurvived or recovered from ſo. def. 
perate a condition. while a Duke of Grafton was Prime 
Miniſter, a Lord North Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
a Weymouth and a Hilſborough Secretaries of State, a 
Granby Commander in Chief, and Mansfield Chief 
Criminal Judge of the kingdom. 2110 


n . 
10 THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 


Sm: | 4 Fan. 26. 1769. 
IHE kingdom ſwarms with ſuch numbers of felo- 
nnious robbers of private character and virtue, 
that no honeſt or good man is ſafe; eſpecially as theſe 
cowardly baſe aſſaſſins ſtab in the dark, without having 


the courage to ſign their real names to their malevolent 


and wicked productions. A writer who ſigns himſelf 


Junius, in the Public Advertiſer of the 211 inſtant, 


opens the deplorable ſituation of his country in a very 


affecting manner: with a pompous parade of his can» 


dour and decency, he tells us, that we ſee diſſentions in 
all parts of the empire, an univerſal ſpirit of diſtruſt 
and diſſatis faction, and a total loſs of reſpe@ towards us 
in the eyes of foreign powers. But this writer, with 
all his boaſted candour, has not told us the real eauſe uf 
the evils he ſo. pathetically enumerates. I ſhall take 


the liberty to explain the cauſe for him. Junius and 


ſuch writers as himſelf occaſion all the miſchief com- 
| plained off, by falſely and maliciouſly traducing the beſt 
characters in the kingdom. For when, our deluded 
people at home, and 5 abroad, read the poi. 
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ſonous and inflammatory libels that are . publiſhed 
with 1mpunity, to vilify thoſe who are any way diſtin- 
guiſhed by their good qualities and eminent virtues ; 
when they find no notice taken of, or reply given to, 
theſe ſlanderous tongues and pens, their concluſion is, 
that both the miniſters and the nation have been fairl 
deſcribed; and they act accordingly. I think it there- 
fore the duty of every good citizen to ſtand forth, and 
endeavour to undeceive the public, when the vileft arts 
are made uſe of to defame and blacken the brighteſt 
characters among us. An eminent author affirms it to 
be almoſt as criminal to hear a worthy man traduced, 
without attempting his juſtification, as to be the author 
of the calumny againſt him. For my own part, I think 
it a ſort of miſpriſion of treaſon againſt ſociety. No 
man, therefore, who knows Lord Granby, can poſſibly 
hear ſo good and great a character moſt vilely abuſed, 
without a warm and juſt indignation againſt. this Juni- | 
us, this high-prieſt of envy, malice, and all uncharita- 
bleneſs, who has endeavoured to ſacrifice! our beloved 
commander in chief at the altars of his horrid deities. 
Nor is the injury done to his lordſhip alone, but to the 
whole nation, which may too ſoon feel the contempt, 
and conſequently the attacks, of our late enemies, if 
they can be induced to believe that the perſon, on 
whom the fafety of thefe Kingdoms fo anuch depends, 
is unequal to his high ſtation, 'and deſtitute of thoſe 
qualities which form a good general. One would have 
thought that his lordſflip's ſervices in the cauſe of his 
country, from the battle of Culloden to his moſt glori- 
ous concluſion of the late war, might; have intitled him 
to common reſpect and decency at leaſt; but this un- 
candid; intlecent writer has gone ſo far as to turn one 
af the moſt amiable men of the age into a ſtupid, un- 
feeling, and ſenſeleſs being, poſſeſſed indeed of a perſa- 
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nal courage, but void of thoſe eſſential qualities which a 
diſtinguiſh the commander from the common ſoldier. 

A very long, uninterrupted, impartial, I will add, a 
moſt diſintereſted friendſhip with Lord Granby, gives 
me the right to affirm, that all Junins? aſſertions are 
falſe and ſcandalous. Lord Granby's courage, though 
of the brighteſt and moſt ardent kind;-is among the 
loweſt of his numerous good qualities; he was formed 
to excel in war, by nature's liberality to his mind ag 
well as perſon. Educated and inftruQed_ by his moſt 
noble father, and a moſt ſpirited as well as excellent 
ſcholar, the preſent Biſhop of Bangor, he was trained 
in the niceſt ſenſe of honour, and to the trueſt and no- 
bleſt ſort of pride, that of never doing or ſuffering a 
mean action. A ſincere love and attachment to his 
king and country, and to their glory, firſt impelled him 
to the field, where he never gained auglit but hondur. 
He impaired. through his bounty, his on fortune; for 
his bounty, which this writer would in vain depreciate, 
is founded upon the nobleſt of the human affeQions ;- it 
flows from a heart melting to goodneſs, from the moſt 
refined humanity. Can a man, who 1s deſcribed as un- 
feeling and void of reflection, be conſtantly employed 
in ſeeking proper objects on whom to exerciſe thoſe 
glorious virtues of compaſſion and generoſity? The di- 
ſtreſſed officer, the ſoldier, the widow, the orphan, and 
a long liſt beſides, know that vanity has no ſhare in his 
frequent donations ; he gives, becauſe he feels their di- 
ſtreſſes. Nor has — rapacious with one 
hand, to be bountiful with the other: yet this uncandi4 
Junius would inſinuate, that the dignity” of the com- 
mander in chief is depraved into the baſe office of a 
commiſſion- broker; that is, Lord Granby bar gains for 
the ſale of commiſſions : for it muſtjhave-this : meaning, 
if it has any at all. But where 1 is the man living who 
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can juſtly charge his lordſhip with ſuch mean practices ? 
Why does not Junius produce him? Junius knows that 
he has no other means of wounding this hero, than from 


ſome miſſile weapon, ſhot from an obſcure corner: He 
ſeeks, as n defamatory writers do, 


-ſpargere voces 
In Vulgum ambiguas-— 


to raiſe a ſuſpicion in the minds of the people. But 1 


hope that my countrymen will be no longer impoſed 
upon by artful and deſigning men, or by wretches, who, 
bankrupts 1n buſineſs, in fame, and in fortune, mean 
nothing more than to involve this country in the ſame 
common ruin with themſelyes. Hence it 1s, that they 
are conſtantly aiming their dark and too often fatal 
weapons againſt thoſe who ſtand forth as the bulwark 
of our national ſaſety. Lord Granby was too conſpi- 


cuous a mark not to be their obj ect. He 1 15 next at- 


tacked for being unfaithful to his des and engage- 
ments: Where are Junius“ proofs? Although I could 
give ſome inſtances, where a breach cf promiſe would 
be a virtue, eſpecially in the caſe of thoſe who would 
pervert the open, unſuſpecting momeats of convivial 
mirth, into ſly, inſidious applications for preferment or 
party-ſyſtems, and would endeavour to ſurpriſe a good 
man, who cannot bear to ſee any one leave him difſa- 
tisfied into unguarded promiſes. Lord Granby's at ten- 
tion to his own family and relations is called ſelſiſh. 
Had he not attended to them, when fair and juſt oppor- 


tunities preſented themſelves, I ſhould have thought 


bim unfeeling, and void of reflection indeed. How are 
any man's friends or relations to be provided for, but 
from the influence and protection of the patron? It is 


unfair to ſuppoſe that Lord Granby's friends have not 
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| OF JUNTITUS, &c. = 
4s much merit as the friends of any other great man 
If he is generous at the public expence, as Junius invi- 
diouſly calls it, the public is at no more expence for 
bis lordſhip's friends than it would be if any other ſet 
of men poſſeſſed thoſe offices. The charge is ridiculous! 
Ihe laſt charge againſt Lord Granby is of a moſt ſe- 
rious and alarming nature indeed. Junius aſſerts, that 
| the army is mouldering away for want of the direction 
of a man of common abilities and ſpirit. The preſent 
condition of the army gives the directeſt lie to his aſ- 
ſertions. It was never upon a more reſpeQable footing | 
with regard to diſcipline, and all the eſſentials that can - 
form good ſoldiers. Lord Ligonier delivered a firm and 
noble palladium of our ſafeties into Lord Granby's 
hands, who has kept it in the ſame good order in which 
he received it. The ſtricteſt care has been taken to fill 
up the vacant commiſſions, with ſuch gentlemen as have 
the glory of their anceſtors to ſupport, as well as their 
own, and are doubly bound to the cauſe of their king 
and country, from motives of private prope-ty, as well 
as public ſpirit. The adjutant-general, who has the 
immediate care of the troops after Lord Granby, is an 
officer that would do great honour to any fervice in 
Europe, ſor his correct arrangements, good ſenſe and 
diſcernment upon all occaſions, and for a punctuality 
and precifion which give the moſt entire ſatis faction to 
all who are obliged to conſult him. The reviewing 
generals, who inſpect the army twice a- year, have been 
elected with the greateſt care, and have anſwered the 
important truſt repoſed in them in the moſt laudable 
manner. Their reports of the condition of the army 
are much more to be credited than thoſe of Junius, 
whom I do adviſe to atone for his ſhameful aſperſions, 
by aſking pardon of Lord Granby and the whole King- 
dom, whom he has offended by his abominable ſcandals, 
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In ſhort, to turn Junius“ own battery againſt him, I 
muſt aflert, in his own words, © that he has given 
{trong afſertations without proof, declamation without 
argument, and violent cenſures without dignity or mo- 


derat ion.“ | wn DRAPER. 
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To SIR WILLIAM DRAPER, mat? or THE BATH. 


SIR, = B70. 7. 2909. 
OUR defence of Lord Granhy does honour to the 
goodneſs of your heart. You feel, as you ought 
to do, for the reputation of your friend, and you ex- 
preſs yourſelf in the warmeſt language of your paſſions. 
In any other cauſe, I doubt not, you would have cau- 
tiouſſy weighed the confequences of committing your 
name to the licentious diſcourſes and malignant opinions 
of the world. But here, I preſume, you thought it 
would be a breach of friendſhip to loſe one moment in 
conſulting your underſtanding ; as if an appeal to the 
public were no more than a military coup de main, 
where a brave man has no rules to follow but the dic- 
tates of his courage. 'Touched with your generoſity, I 
freely forgive the exceſſes into which it has led you; 
and, far from reſenting thoſe terms of reproach, which, 
conſidering that you are an advocate for decorum, you 
have heaped upon me rather too hberally, I place them 
to the account of an honeſt unrefleQing indignation, in 
which. your cooler judgment and natural politeneſs 
had no concern. I approve of the ſpirit with which 
you have given your name to the public; and, if it were 
a proof of any thing but ſpirit, I ſhould have thought 
myſelf bound to follow your example. 1 ould have 
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hoped that even my name might have carried ſome au- 
thority with it, if I had not ſeen how very little weight 
or * nme! a printed paper receives even from the 
reien ſignature of Sir William Draper. 
Lou begin with a general aſſertion, that writers, 
fuch as I am, are the real cauſe of all the public evils 
wre complain of. And do yon really think, Sir Willi- 


am, that the licentious pen of a unn writer is able 


to produce ſuch important effects? A litile calm reſlec- 
tion might bave ſhewn you that national calamities do 
not ariſe from the deſcription, but from the ,real/cha- 
racer and conduct of miniſters. © To have ſupported 
your aſſertion, yon ſhould have proved, that the pre- 
ſent miniſtry. are unqueſtionable the beft and brighteſt 
characters of the kingdom; and that, if the affections 
of the colonies have been alienated, if Corſica has been 
ſhamefully abandoned, if commerce languiſhes, if pub. 
lic credit is threatened with a new debt, and your own 
Manilla ranſom moſt diſhonourably given up, it has all 
been owing to the malice of political writers, who will 


not ſuffer the beſt and brighteſt' charaQers. (meaning 


{till the preſent miniſtry) to take a ſingle right ſtep for 
the honour or intereſt of the nation. But 1t ſeems you 
were a little tender of coming to particulars. Your 
conſcience inſinuated to you that it would be prudent 
to leave the characters of Grafton, North, Hilſborough, 
| Weymouth, and Mansfield, to ſhift for themſelves; and 
truly, Sir William, the part you have vntlentag ens! is at 
leaſt as much as you are equal to. 
Without diſputing Lord Granby's- courage, we are 
yet to learn in what articles of military knowledge na- 
ture has been ſo very liberal to his mind. If you have 
ſerved with him you ought to have pointed out ſome 
inſtances of able diſpoſition and well- concerted enter- 
prize, which might fairly be attributed to his capacity 
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as a general. It is you, Sir William, who make your 


friend appear aukward and ridiculous, by giving him a 


Jaced ſuit of tawdry qualifications, which nature never 
intended bim to wear. i Tas 2 | 

You ſay, he has acquired nothing but honour in the 
field. Is the Ordnance nothing? Are the Blues no- 


thing? Is the command of the army, with all the pa- 
tronage annexed to it, nothing? Where he got theſe 


nothings 1 know not; but you at leaſt ought to have 
told us where he deſerved them. 


As to his bounty, compaſhon, &c. it would, have 


been but little to the purpoſe, though you had proved 
all that you have aſſerted. I meddle with nothing but 
his character as commander in chief: and though I ac- 
quit him of the baſeneſs of; ſelling commiſſions, I till 
aſſert, that his military cares have never extended be- 


yond the diſpoſal of vacancies; and 1 am juſtified by 


the complaints of the whole army, when 1 ſay, that, in 
this diſtribution, he conſults nothing but parhamentary 
tereſt, or the gratrfication of his immediate dependents. 
As to his ſervile ſubmiſhon to the reigning miniſtry, 


let me aſk, Whether he did not deſert the cauſe of the | 


whole army when he ſuffered Sir Jeffery Amherſt to 
be ſacrificed, and what ſhare he had in recalling that of- 
ficer to the ſervice ? Did he not betray the juſt intereſt 
of the army, in permitting Lord Percy to have a regi- 
ment? And, does he not, at this moment, give up all 
character and dignity as a gentleman, in receding from 
his own repeated declarations in favour of Mr Wilkes? 

In the two next articles, I think we are agreed, you 


candidly admit, that he often makes ſuch promiſes as it 


is 2 virtue in him to violate, and that no man is more 
aſſid uous to provide for his relations at the public ex- 


pence. I did not urge the laſt as an abſolute vice in his 
 4<ſpoſitien, but to prove, that a careleſs difinterefled | 
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P pirit, is no part of his character ; and as to the other, 


I defire it may be remembered, that I never deſcended 


to the indecency. of inquiring into his convivial hours. 
It is you Sir William Draper, who have taken care to 
repreſent your friend in the character of a drunken 


landlord, who deals out his promiſes as liberally as his 


liquor, and will ſuffer no man to leave his table either 
ſorrowyful or ſober. None but an intimate friend, who 
muſt frequently have ſeen hirn in theſe unhappy, diſ- 
graceful moments, could have deſcribed him fo well. ; 
The laſt charge, of the neglect of the army, is indeed 
the moſt material of all. I am ſorry to tell you Sir 
William, that in this article, your firſt fact is falſe; and 
as there is nothing more painful to me than to give a 
direct contradiction to a gentleman of your appearance, 
I could wiſh that in your future publications, you 
would pay a greater attention to the truth of your pre- 
miſes, before you ſuffer your genius to hurry you to a 
concluſion. Lord Ligonier ud not deliver the army 
(which you in claſſical language are pleaſed to call a 
Palladium) into Lord Granby's hands. It was taken 
from him much againſt his inclination, ſome two or 
three years before Lord Granby was commander in 
chief. As to the ſtate of the army I ſhould be glad to 
know where you have received your intelligence. Was 
it in the rooms at Bath, or at your retreat at Clifton? 
The reports of reviewing generals comprehend only a 
few regiments in England, which, as they are imanedi- 
ately under the royal inſpection, are perhaps in ſome 
tolerable order. Bur do you know any thing of the 


troops in the Weſt Indies, the, Mediterranean, and 
North America, to ſay nothing of a whole army abſo- 


lately ruined in Ireland? Inquire a little into facts, Sir 


William, before you publiſh your next panegyric upon 


Lord Granby: and believe me, ou will find there is a 
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fault at head quarters, which even the acknowledged 
care and abilities of the adjutant=general cannot correct. 


Permit me now, Sir William, to addreſs myſelf per- 
ſonally to. you, by way of thanks for the honour of your 
correſpondence. You are by no means undeſerving of 
notice; and it may be of conſequence, even to Lord 
Granby, to have it determined, whether or no the man, 


who has praiſed him ſo laviſhly, be himſelf deſerving 
of praiſe. When you returned to Europe, you zea- 


louſly undertook the cauſe of that gallant army, by 
whole bravery at Manilla your own fortune had been 


eſtabliſhed. ; You: complained, you threatened, you e- 


ven appealed to the public in print. By what accident 
did it happen, that, in the midſt of all this buſtle, and 
all theſe clamours for juſtice to your injured troops, 
the name of the Manilla ranſom was ſuddenly buried in 


a profound, and, ſince that time, an uninterrupted ſi- 
lence? Did the miniſtry ſuggeſt any motives; to you 


ſtrong enough to tempt a man of honour to deſert and 
betray the cauſe of his fellow-ſoldiets? Was it that 


bluſhing ribbon, which is now the perpetual ornament 
of your perſon? Or, was it that regiment, which you 


afterward (a thing unprecedented among ſoldiers) ſold 
to Colonel Gifborne? or, was it that government, the 


full pay of which you are contented to hold, with the 


half pay of an Ir1ſhicolonel ?. And do you now after a 
retreat not very like that of Scipio, preſume to intrude 
yourſelf unthought of, uncalled for, upon the patience 
of the public: Are your flatteries of the commander in 
chief directed to another regiment, which you may a- 
gain diſpoſe of on the ſame honourable terms? We 
know your prudence, Sir William, and rem be for- 
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LETTER IV. 
TO JUNIUS. 
Sin, | | 152 , obs 7. 1569. 


1 RECEIVED Junius. favour laſt inks: ; he is de- 
termined to keep his advantage by the help of his 
maſk : it is an excellent protection; it has ſaved many 
a man from an untimely end, But whenever he will be 
honeſt enough to lay it aſide, avow himſelf, and produce 
the face which has ſo long lurked behind it, the world 
will be able to judge of his motives for writing ſuch in- 
famous invectives. His real name will diſcover his 
freedom and independency, or his ſervility to a faction. 
Diſappointed ambition, reſentment for defeated hopes, 
and delire of revenge, aſſume but too often the appear- 


auce of public ſpirit ; but be his deſigns wicked or cha- 


ritable, Junius ſhould learn, that it is poſſible to con- 


demn meaſures, without a W and criminal out- 
rage againſt men. Junius delights to mangle carcaſes 
with a hatchet; his language and inſtrument have a 


great connection with Clare-Market, and to do him ju- 
ſtice, he handles his weapon moſt admirably, One 
would imagine he had been taught to throw it by the 
lavages of America. It is therefore high time for me 
to ſtep in once more to ſhield my friend from this mer- 
cajeſs weapon, although I may be wounded in the at- 

empt. But I muſt ficſt all Junius, by what foreed a- 
dogg and conſtruction the moments of conyivial mirth 
are made to figmiy indecency, a viplation of engage- 


ments, a. drunken landlord, and a defire that every one 
3D carmen F {ſhould be. anal likewiſe ? He: muſt have 
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culled all the flowers of St Giles' and Billingsgate, to 
have produced ſuch a piece of oratory. Here the hatch- 
et deſcends with tenfold vengeance ; but, alas! it hurts 
no one but its maſter ! For Junius muſt not think to put 
words into my mouth, that feem too foul even for his 
OWN. 


My friend's political engagements I know not; ſo 


cannot pretend to explain them, or aſſert their conſiſt - 
ency. I know not whether Junius be conſiderable e- 
nough to belong to any party. If he ſhould be ſo, can 
he affirm, that he has always adhered to one ſæt of men 


and meaſures ? Is he ſure that he has never ſided with 


thoſe whom he was firſt hired to abuſe? Has he never 
abuſed thoſe he was hired to praiſe ? To ſay the truth, 
moſt mens politics fit much too looſely about them. 


But, as my friends military character was the chief ob- 

ject that engaged me in this contr -overſy, to that I ſhall 

return. | 
Junius aſks, What iuſtundes my friend has given of 


his military ſkill and capacity as a general? When and 
where he gained his honour 2 When he deſerved his 
emoluments? The united voice of 'the army which 
ſerved under him, the glorious teſtimony of Prince 
Ferdinand, and of vanquiſhed enemies, all Germany 
will tell him. Junius repeats the complaints of the ar- 
my againſt parliamentary influence. I love the army 
too well not to with that ſuch influence were leſs. Let 
Junius point out the time when it has not prevailed, 
It was of the leaſt force in the time of that great man, 
the late Duke of Cumberland, who, as a prince of the 
blood was able, as well as willing, to ſtem a torrent 
which would have overborne any private ſubje&. In 
time of war, this influence is ſmall. In peace, when diſ- 
content and faction have the ſureſt means to operate, 


eſpecially in thi i and when, from a ſcarcity of 
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public ſpirit, the wheels of government ate rarely mo- 


ved but by the power and force of obligations, its 
wallet: is always too great. Yet, if this influence, at 
preſent has done no greater harm than the placing 
Earl Percy at the head of a regiment, I do not chin 
that either the rights or beſt intereſts of the army are 
ſacrificed and betrayed, or the nation undone. Let me 
ak Junius, if he knows any nobleman in the army, who 
has had a regiment by femority ? 1 feel myſelf happy, 
in ſeeing young noblemen of illuſtrious name, and great 
property, come among us. They are an additional ſe- 
curity to the king from foreign or domeſtic ſlavery... 
Junius needs not be told, that, ſhould the time ever 
come when this nation is to be defended only by thoſe 
who have nothing more to loſe than their arms and their 
pay, its danger will be great indeed. A happy mixture 
of men of quality with foldiers of fortune, i is always to 

2 Withed for. But the main point 1s ſtill to be con- 
tense for, I mean the diſcipline and condition of the 
army; and I muſt ſtill maintain, though contradicted 


by Junius, that it never was upon a more reſpectable 


footing, as to all the eſſentials that can form good ſol- 
diers, Than it is at preſent. Junius is forced to allow, 
that our army at home may be in ſome tolerable order; 
yet, how Kindly does he invite our late enemies to the 


invaſion of Ireland, by aſſuring them that the army in 


that kingdom is totally ruined (The colonels of that 
army are much obliged to him). I have too great an 
opinion of the military talents of the Lord Lieutenant. 

and of all their diligence and capacity, to believe it. If, 
from. ſome ſtrange, unaccountable fatality, the people of. 
that Kingdom cannot be induced to conſult their own. 
ſecurity, by ſuch an effectual augmentation as may en 
able the troops there to act with power and energy, is 
he commander in chief here to blame? Or, is he ta 
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blame, becauſe the troops in the Mediterranean, in the 
Welt Indies, in America, labour under great difficul- 


ties, from the ſcarcity of men, which is but too viſible 
all over theſe kingdoms ? Many of our forces are in 


_ climates unfavourable to Britiſh conſtitutions ; their 
loſs is in proportion. Britain muſt recruit all theſe re- 


giments from her own emaciated boſom ; or, more pre- 
cariouſly by Catholics from Ireland. We are likewiſe 
ſuhject to the fatal drains to the Eaſt Indies, to Sene- 


gal, and the alarming einigrations of our people to o- 


ther countries: Such depopulation can only be repair- 


ed by a long peace, | or oy ſome ſenſible bill of matten 


Zation. 


T muſt now take the liberty to talk 1 to Junius on my f 
own account. He is pleaſed to tell me, that he addreſ- 


ſes himſelf to me perſonally : I ſhall be glad to ſee him. 
It is his zmper/onality that I complain of, and his invi- 


üble attacks; for, his dagger i in the air is only to be re- 


garded becauſe one cannot ſee the hand which holds it; 
but, had it not wounded other people more deeply than 


myſelf, I ſhould not have obtruded * at all on the 
patience of the public. 


Mark how a plain tale ſhall put him down, d trans- 


fuſe the bluſh of my ribbon into his own cheeks. Ju- 


nius tells me, that at my return, I zealouſly undertook” 


the cauſe of the gallant army by whoſe fortune at Ma- 


nilla my own fortunes were eftablithed ; that I com- 


— that I even appealed to the public. I did ſo; 


3. 


J glory in having done fo, as I had an undoubted right 


to vindicate my own character, attacked by a Spaniſh 


— 


memorial, and to aſſert the rights of my brave compa- 


nions. I glory likewiſe, that | have never taken up my 


pen, but to vindicate the f injured. Junins aſks, by what 
accident did it happen, that, in the midſt of all this bu- 


fe, and all the clamour for juſtice to the injured troops, 
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the Manilla ranſom was ſuddenly buried in a profound, 
and, ſince that time an uninterrupted filence ? I wilt 
explain the cauſe to the public. The ſeveral miniſters 
who have been employed fince that time, have been very 
defirous to do juſtice, from two moſt laudable motives, 
a ſtrong inclination to aſſiſt injured bravery, and to ae- 
quire a well-deſerved popularity to themſelves, Their 
efforts have been in vain. Some were ingenious enough 
to own, that they could not think of involving this di- 
ſtreſſed nation into another war, for our private con- 
cerns. In ſhort, our rights, for the preſent, are ſacri- 
ficed to national convenience; and I muſt confeſs, that, 
although I may loſe five-and-twenty thouſand pounds | 
by their acquieſcence to this breach of faith in the Spa- 
niards; I think they are in the right to tempoi ize, con- 
ſidering the critical ſituation of this country, convulſed 
in every part by poiſon infuſed by anonymous, wicked, 
and incendiary writers. Lord Shelburne will do me the 
juſtice to own, that in September laſt, 1 waited upon 
him with a joint memorial from the admiral Sir S. 
_ Corniſh and myſelf, in behalf of our injured compani- 
ons. His Lordſhip was as frank upon the occaſion as: 
other ſecretaries had been before him. He did not de- 
ceive us, by giving any immediate hopes of relief. 

Junius would baſely infinuate, that my ſilence may 
have been purchaſed by my government, by my Sluſb- 
ing ribbon, by my regiment, by the ſale of _ regi- 
ment, and by half-pay as an Iriſh colonel. 

His Majeſty was pleaſed to give me my government, 
for my ſervice at Madras. I had my firſt regiment, in 
1757. Upon my return from Manilla, his Majeſty b 
Lord Egremont, informed me, that I ſhould have the 
ſirſt vacant red ribbon, as a reward for many ſervices, 
in an enterprize which I had planned as well as execu. 
ted. The Duke of Bedford and Mr Grenville confirm 
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ed theſe aſſurances many months before the Spaniards 
had proteſted the ranſom bills. To accomodate Lord 
Clive, then going upon a moſt important ſervice to Ben- 
gal, I waved my claim to the vacancy which then hap- 
pened. As there was no other vacancy until the Duke 
of Graſton and Lord Rockingham were joint miniſters, 
1 was then honoured with the order; and it is ſurely no 
mall honour to me, that, in ſuch a ſucceſſion of miniſters, 
they were all pleaſed to think that I had deſerved it; 
in my favour they were all united. Upon the reduQion 
of the 79th regiment, w ich had ſerved fo gloriouſly in 
the Eail Indies, his Maje \ , unſolicited by me, gave 
me the 16th of foot as an eqixalent. My motives for 
retiring afterwards are ig to tl he purpoſe ; let it 
ſuffice that his Majef t 89 Hoe to ⁊pprove of them; 
they are ſuch as no man can thyak indecent, who knows 
the ſhocks that repeated viciſſitudes of heat and cold, of 
dangerous and fickly climates,-will give to the beſt con- 
ſtitutions in a pretty long courſe of ſervice. I reſigned 
my regiment to Colonel Giſborne, a very good officer, 
for his half-pay, and. 2col. Irith annuity; fo that, ac- 

_ cording to Junius, I have been bribed to ſay nothing 
more of the Manilla ranſom, and ſacrifice thoſe brave 
men, by the ſtrange avarice of accepting three hundred 
and eighty pounds per annum, and give up eight hun- 
dred! If this be bribery, it is not the bribery of theſe 
times. As to my flattery, thoſe who know me will 
judge of it by the aſperity of Junius? ſtyle, I cannot in- 
deed call him a flatterer, unleſs he be as a cynick or am a- 
ſtiff; if he wags his rail, he will {till growl, and long 
to bite. The public will now judge of the credit that 
ought to be given to Janius' writings, ſrom the falfities 
that he . infinuated with re ſpect 10 myſelf, 


WILLIAM DRAPER. 
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LETTER v. 


TO SIR WILLIAM DRAPER, KNIGHT or THE BATH, 


3 6 Fed. 21. 1769. | 
SHOULD juſtly be ſuſpected of acting upon motives 
of more than common enmity to Lord Granby, if L 
continued to give you freſh materials or occaſion for 
writing in his defence. Individuals who hate, and the 
public who deſpiſe, have read your letters, Sir William, 
with infinitely more ſatisfaction than mine. Unfortu-. 
nately for him, his reputation, like that unhappy coun- 
try to which you refer me for his laſt military achieve- 
ments, has ſuffered more by his friends than his ene- 
mies. In mercy to him, let us drop the ſubject. For 
my own part, I willingly leave it to the public to deter. 
mine, whether your vindication of your friend has been 
as able and judicious, as it was certainly well intended; 
and you, I think, may be ſatisfied with the warm ac- 
knowledgements he already owes you, for making him 
the principle figure in a piece, in which, but for your 
amiable aſſiſtance he might have paſſed without parti - 
cular notice or diſtinction. 

In juſtice to your friends, let your future b be 
confined to the care of your own reputation. Your de- 
claration that you are happy in ſeeing young noblemen 
come among us is liable to two objections. With re- 
ſpect to Lord Percy, it means nothing, for he was al- 
ready in the army. He was aid - de- camp to the King, 
and had the rank of colonel. A regiment therefore 
vould not make him a more military man, though it 
had made him richer, and probably at the expence of 
ſome brave deſerving friendleſs officer. The other con- 
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cerns yourſelf. —After ſelling the companions of your 


victory in one inſtance, and after ſelling your profeſ- 
Hon in the other, by what authority do you preſume 


to call yourſelf a ſoldier ? The plain evidence of facts 


is ſuperior to all declarations: Before you were ap- 
pointed to the 16th regiment, your complaints were a 
diſtreſs to government ; from that moment you were 
 filent. The concluſion is inevitable. You infinuate to 


us, that your ill ſtate of health obliged you to quit the 


ſervice. The retirement neceſſary to repair a broken 


conſtitution would have been as gocd a reaſon for not 


accepting, as for reſigning the command of a regiment. 
There is certainly an error of the preſs, or an affected 
obſcurity in that paragraph, where you ſpeak of your 
bargain with Colonel Giſborne. Inſtead of attempting 
to anſwer what I do not really underſtand, permit me 
to explain to the public what IT really know. In ex- 
change for your regiment, you accepted of a colanel's 
half-pay (at leaſt 220. a year) and an annuity. of 200l. 


for your and lady Draper's life - jointly.—And is this 


the loſing bargain, which you would repreſent. to us, as 


if you had given up an income of 8col. a year for 


3801.2? Was it decent, was it honourable, in a man who 


prete::ds to love the army, and calls himſelf a ſoldier, 


to make a traffic of the royal iavour, and turn the high. 
eſt honour of an active profeſſion into a ſordid proviſion 


for himſelf and his family? It were unworthy of me 


to preſs you farther. : The contempt with which the 
whole army heard of the manner of your retreat, aſ- 
ſures me, that as your conduct was not juſtified by pre- 
cedent; it will never be thought an example for imitation. 

The laſt and moſt important queſtion remains. When 


you receive your half pay, do you, or do you not take a 


ſolemn oath, or fign a declaration upon your honour, to 


the following effect? That you do not attually hold any. 
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e of 0 F profit, civil or military, under his Maje fly. 
The charge which the queſtion plainly conveys againſt 
you, is of ſo ſhocking a complexion, that I ſincerely 
wiſh you may be able to anſwer it well, not merely for 
the colour of your R but for N OWN Peace 


of mind. = JUNIUS. 


w- 
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LETTER VI. 


10 Junius. | 


1 


1 


| 2 ” Feb. 27. 1759. 

HAVE a a very ſhort anſwer for Junius“ important 
queſtion. I do not either take an oath, or declare 
upon honour, that I have no place of profit cui or mi- 
litary, when 1. rec the half-pay as an [ri!a colonel, 
My moſt gracious Sovereign gives it me as a penſion ; 


he was pleaſed to think I deſerved it. The annuity of 


200 J. Iriſh, and the equivalent for the half. pay, toge- 
ther, produce no more than 380l. per annum, clear of 
fees and p<rquiſites of office. 1 received 1671. from my 


government of f Yarmouth: Total 5471. per annum, My 


conſcience is much at eaſe in taeſe particulars ; my 
friends need not bluſh for me. 


Junius makes much and frequent uſe of i interroga- 
tions they are arms that may be eaſily turned againſt 


himſelf. I could, by malicious interrogation, diſturb 


the peace of the moſt virtuous man in the Kingdom. I 
could take the decalogue, and ſay to one man, Did you 
never ſteal? To the next Did you never commit mur- 
der? And to Junius himſelf, who is putting my life 


and conduct to the rack, Did you never bear falſe wit- 


neſs againſt thy neighbour? Junius muſt eaſily ſee, 
that unleſs he affirms to the Contrary, in his real name, 


ſome people who may be as ignorant of him as I am, 
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will be apt to fuſpect him of having deviated a little 
from the truth: therefore let Junius aſk no more que- 
tions. You bite againſt a file: ceaſe viper, W. D. 


8 
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LETTER VIE. | 
To SIR WILLIAM DRATER, KNIGHT OF THE BATH. 


SIR, | * March 3. 1769. 

N e ie education has given you an unlimi- 

ted command over the moſt beautiful figures of 
ſpeech, Maſks, hatchets, racks, and vipers, dance 
through*pour letters in all the mazeß bf metaphorical 
confuſion. Theſe are the gloomy companions of a di- 
ſturbed imagination; the melancholy madneſs of poe- 
try, without the inſpiration. Iwill not contend with 
you in point of compoſition. You are a Scholar, Sir 
William; and, if 1 am truly informed, you write Latin 
with almoſt as much purity as Engliſh, Suffer me then, 
for I am a plain unlettered man, to continue that Kyle 
of interrogzticn which ſuits my capacity, and to which 
confiderins the readineſs of your anſwers, you ought to 
have no objection. Even Mr Bingly * pr omiſes to an- 
ſwer if put to the torture. 

Do you then really think, that if 1 were to ſk a 
moſt virtuous man, whether he ever committed theft, or 
murder, it would diſturb his peace of mind ? Such a 
queſtion might perhaps diſcompoſe the gravity of his 
muſcles, bur 1 believe it would little affect the tranquil- 
lity of his conſcience. Examine your own breaſt, Sir 
William, and you will diſcover, that reproaches and in- 
quiries have no power to afflict either the man of un- 

* This man, being committed by the court of King" s bench for a 


contempt, voluntarily mede oath, that he would never r anſwer i interro- 
gatorics, unleſs he would be put to the torture. 


* 
bo - 
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blemiſhed integrity, or the abandoned proſligate. It is 
the middle compound character which alone is vulner- 
able; the man who without firmneſs enough to avoid 
a diſhonourable action, has feeling enough to be Kb. | 
ed of it. 

I thank you for the hint of the decalogue, and mall 
take an opportunity of applying it to ſome of your moſt 


virtuous friends in both houſes of parliament. 


You ſeem to have dropped the affair of your regi- 
ment; ſo let it reſt. When you are appointed to a- 
nothes; dare ſay you will not ſell it either ſor a go 


hes or for an annuity upon lives. 


I am truly glad (for really, Sir William 1 am not 
your enemy, nor did I begin this conteſt with you) that 
you have been able to clear yourſelf of a crime, though 
at the expence of the higheſt indiſcretion. You ſay 
that your balf-pay was given you by way of penſion. 


1 will not dwell upon the ſingularity of uniting in your. 


own perſon two ſorts of proviſion, which in their own 
nature, and in all military and parliamentary views, are 
incompatible; but I call upon you to juſtify that de- 


claration, wherein you charge your Sovereign with - 


having done an act in your favour notoriouſly againſt 
law. The half-pay both in Ireland and England, is ap- 
propriated by parliament; and if it be given to per- 


ſons who, like you, are legally incapable of holding it, 

it is a breach of law. It would have been more decent 
in you to have called this a diſhonourable tranſaction by 
its true name; a job to accomodate two perſons, by 


particular intereſt and management at the caſtle. 
What ſenſe muſt government have had of your ſervices 
when the rewards they have you you are only a diſ- 
grace to you. 


And now Sir William, I ſhall take my leave of you 


forever. Motives very different from any apprehen- 
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fion of your reſentment, make it impoſſible you ſhould 
ever know me. In truth, you have ſome reaſon to hold 


yourſelf indebted to me. From the leſſons I have given 
vou, you may collect a profitable inſtruction for your 


future life. They will either teach you ſo to regulate 


your conduct, as to be able to ſet the moſt malicious 


inquiries at defiance ; or if that be a loſt hope, they 
will teach you prudence enough not to attract the pub- 
lic attention to a character, Which will only paſs With- 
out cenſure, when 1 it paſſes without obſervation. 


JUNius. 


It has been . I believe truly, that it was ſigniſied to Sir William 
Draper as the requeſt of Lord Granby, that he ſhould defiſt from writ- 
ing in his Lordſhip's defence. Sir William Draper certainly drew Ju. 
nius forward to fay more of Lord Granby's character than he original- 
Iy intended. He was reduced to the dilemma of cither being totally filen- 
oed, or of ſupporting the firſt letter. Whether Sir William had a right to 
reduce him to this dilemma, or to call upon him for his name, after a vo- 


luntary attack on his ſide, are queſtions ſubmitted to the ca whe 295 of the 


public. -The death of Lord Grinty was lamented by Funizs. He un- 
doubtedly owed ſome compenſations to the public, and ſeemed deter- 
mined to acquit himſelf of them. In private fe, he was unqueſtion- 
ably that gocd man, who, for the intereſt of his country ought to have 
been a great one. Bonum vir un facile dixeris ;----n.agnun libenter. I 


ſpeak of him now without partiality ;—T never ſpoke of him with re- 


ſentment. His miſtakes, in public conduct, did not ari g cither from 
want of ſentiment, or want of judgment, but in general hom the diſä- 
culty of ſaying No to the bad people who ſurrounded kim. 


As for the reſt, the friends of Lord Granby ſhould remember that he. 
himſelf thought proper to condemn, retract and diſavow by a moſt ſo- 


lemn declaration in the Honſe of Commo: 15, that very ſyſtem of politi- 
cal conduct which Jauius had held forth to the diſapprobation of the 
public. | 


LETTER "var -- 
TO THE DUKE OE GRAFTON. 


NMT LORD | March 18. 1769. 
3113 you were placed at the head of affairs, it 


had been a maxim of the Engliſh government, not 


unwillingly admitted by the pe ople, that every 


- lity attending every meaſure you are concerned 1 in, by 
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ungracious or ſevere exertion of the prerogative 


ſhould be placed to the account of the Miniſter ; but 
that, whenever an act of grace or benevolence was to 


be performed, the whole merit of it ſhoald be attri- 


buted to the Sovereign himſelf f. It was a wife doc. 
trine, my Lord, and equally advantageous to the King 


and his fubjects; for, while it preſerved that ſuſpi picious 


intention, with which the people ought always to exa- 
mine the conduct of the miniſters, i 


dended at the ſame 
time, rather to increaſe than dimini eir attachment 


to the perſon of their Sovereign. If there be 


what treachery, or by what exceſs of folly has it hap- 


pened, that thoſe ungracious acts which hae diſt in- 
guiſhed your adminiſtration and which I doubt not 


were entirely your own, ſhould carry with them a 
ſtrong appearance of perſonal inte reſt, and even of per- 


ſonal enmity, in a quarter where no ſuch intereſt or 
enmity can be ſuppoſed to exiſt without the higheſt 1 in- 


juſtice and the higheſt diſhonour ? On the other hand, 
by what injudicious management have you contrived it. 
that the only act of mercy to which you have ever ad- 
viſed your ſovereign, far from adding to the luſtre of a 
character truly gracious and benevolent, ſhould be re- 
ceived with uni iverſal diſa pprobation and diſguſt : ? Tthall 


conſider it as a miniſterial meaſure, becauſe it is an 


odious one, and as your meaſure, my Lord Duke, be 
cauſe you are the miniſter. 


As long as the trial of this chairman was dependigg 


it Was natural enough that government ſhould give 
him every poſſible encouragement and ſupport. The 


honourable ſervice for which he was hired, and the ſpi- 


rit with which he performed it, made a common cauſe 


I Les rois ne ſe font reſerves que les graces. Ils ranvoient les con- 


damnatious vers leurs efficiers. Moeſquieu. 
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between your Grace and him. The miniſter, who by ſecret 


corruption invades the freedom of elections, and the ruf- 


ſian, who by open violence deſtroys that freedom, are em- 


barked in the ſame bottom, they have the ſame intereſts, 


and mutually feel for each other. To do juſtice to your 
Grace's humanity, you felt for M*Quirk as you ought to 
do, and if you had been contented to aſſiſt him indirectly, 
without a notorious dental of juſtice, or openly inſulting 
the ſenſe of the vation, you might have ſatisfied every 


duty of political friendſhip, without commuting the ho- 


nour of your Sovereign, or hazarding the reputation of 
his government. But when this unhappy man had 
been ſolemaly tried, convicted, and condemned; - when 
it appeared that he had been frequently employed in 


the ſame ſervices, and that no excuſe for him could be 
drawn either from the innocence of las former lite, or 


the ſimplicity of his character; was it not hazarding 
too much, to interpoſe the ſtrength of the prerogative 
between this felon and the juſtice of his country“? 


* Whitehall, March 1t 1969. His Majeſty has been graciouſly plea 
ſed to extend his royal mercy to Edward M'Quirk, found guiity of 
the murder of Geotge Clarke, as appears by his reyal warrant to the 
tenor following : 5 | 

GEORGE R | 

WHEREAS 2 doubt had ariſen in our Royal breaſt concerning the 
evidence of the death of George Clarke, from the repreſentations of 
William Broomfield, Eſq; ſurgeon, and Solomon Starling apothecary 
hoth of whom, .as-has been repreſented to Us, attended the deceaſed be- 
fore his death, and expreſſed their opinions, that he did not die of the 
blow he received at Brentford ; And whereas it appears to Us, that 
neither of the ſaid perſons were preduced as witneſſes upon the trial, 
though the ſaid Selemon Starling had been examined before the coro- 
ner; and the only perſon called to prove that the death of the ſaid 
George Clarke was occaſioned by the ſaid blow, was John Foot, ſur- 
geon, who never ſaw the deceaſed till after his death; We thought 
fit thereupon to refer the ſaid repreſentations, together with the report 
©f the recorder of Our city of London, of the evidence given by Ri- 
ehard ard William Beale and the ſaid John Feot, on the trial ef Edward 
Quik, ot herwiſe called Edward Rik, otherwiſe called Edward 
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Vou ought to have known, that an example of this ſort 


was never ſo neceſſary as at preſent; and certainly you 


muſt have known, that the lot could not have fallen 


upon a more guilty. object. What ſyſtem of govern- 
ment is this? You are perpetually complaining of the 
riotous diſpoſition of the lower claſs of people; yet 
when the laws have given you the means of making an 


example, in every ſenſe unexceptionable, and by far the 
moſt likely to awe the multitude, you pardon the of- 
fence, and are not aſhamed to give the ſanction of go- 
vernment to the riots you complain of and even to fu- 
ture murders. | You are partial, perhaps, to the mili- 
tary mode of execution; and had rather ſoe a ſcore of 


M'Quirk, * the murder of FI ſaid i to the maſter, wardens, 


and the reſt of the court of examiners of the ſurgeon's company. com- 


manding them likewiſe to take ſuch further examination of the ſaid 
perſons, "fo repreſenting, and of ſaid Jahn Foot, as they might think 


neceſſary, together with the premiſes above mentioned, to form and re- 
port to us their opinion, * Whether it did or did not appear to them, 
that the ſaid George Clarke died in conſequence of the blow he re- 
ceived in the riot at Brentford on the Sth of December laſt. And the 
ſaid court of examiners of the ſurgeons' company having thereupon: re- 
ported to us their opinion. 'F hat it did not appear to-them that he 

« did;” We have thought proper to extend our royal mercy to him 
the laid Edward Quirk otherwiſe Edward Kik, otherwiſe galled Ed- 
ward M' Quick, and to grant him our free par don for the murder of the 
ſaid George Clarke, of which he has been found guilty. Our will and 
pleaſure therefore is, That he the ſaid Edward Quirk, otherwiſe called 
Kark, otherwiſe called Edward M'Quirk be inſerted, for the ſaid Mur- 
der, in Our firſt and next general pardon that ſhall come out for the 


poor convicts of Newgate, without any condition whatſoever; and that 
in the mean time, you take bail for his appearance, in order to plead 
Our ſaid pardon. And for fo doing this ſhall be your warrant. 


Given at Our cert at St James the tenth day of March t; $2 in the 
ninth year of Our reign. | 
| By his N. ecey⸗ 8 command, 
[193 el non ORD. { 
To « our truſty aud Well. belted 8 Eyre, 7 31 61 
Eſd; Recorder of Our city of London, the: - 
Sheriffs of Oar ſaid city and county of Mid- 
dlefex and all others wem it may conge rn. 
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theſe wretches butchered by the guards, than one of 


them ſuffer death by regular courſe of law. How does 
it happen my Lord, that, in your hands, even the mercy 
of the prerogative 18 e and enen to the ſub- 
jecl ? | 
The meaſure, it ſeems, was fo extiniondinary,; that 


you thought it neceſſary to give ſome reaſons for it to 


the public. Let them be fairly examined. 6 

1. You' ſay that M:fſrs. Broomficld and Starling 
ere not examined at M*Dmrts trial. I will tell 
your” Grace why they were not. They muſt have been 
examined upon oath; and it was foreſeen, that their 
evidence would either not benefit, or might be prejudi- 
cial to the priſoner. Otherwiſe, it is conceivable that 
Eis counſel ſhould negle& to call in ſuch material evi- 
dence ? 

You ſay, that Mr Foot did not ſee the deceaſed RY | 
after his death. A ſargeon, my Lord, muſt know very 
little of his profeſſion, if, upon examining a wound or 
a contuſion, he cannot determine whether it was mor- 
tal or not. While the party is alive, a ſurgeon will be 
cautious of pronouncing ; whereas, by the death of the 
patient, he is enabled to conſider both cauſe and effect in 
one view, and to ſpeak with a down? > confirmed by 
experience. 

Let we are to thank Four Grace for the eſtabliſh- 
ment of 2 new tribunal. Your qui/to poſt mortem 
is unknown to the laws of England, and does honour to 
your invention. The only material objection to it is, 
that if Mr Foote's evidence was inſufficient, becauſe he 
did not examine the wound till after the death of the 
party, much leſs can a negative opinion, given by gen- 
tiemen who never ſaw the body of Mr Clarke, enher 


before or after his deceaſe, authorize Fou to duperſede 


the verdia of a Jury, and the ſertence of oy law 
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Now, my Lord, let me aſk you, Has-it never occur- 
red to your Grace; while you were withdrawing this 
deſperate wretch from that juſtice which the laws had 
a i rded, and which the whole people of England de- 
mad againſt him, that there is another man who is 
the favourite of his country, whoſe pardon would have 
been accepted with gratitude, whoſe pardon would have 
healed all our divifions? Have you quite forgotten that 
this man was once your Grace's friend? Or is it. to 


| murderers only that you will extend the we o the 


Crown ? 


Theſe are queſtions you will not anſwer, nor is it 
neceſſary. The character of your private life, and the 


tenor of your public conduct, is an anſwer to them all. 


e 
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TO HI3 GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 


- MY LokD _ © April IO, 1769. 
1 Have ſo good an opinion of your Grace's diſcern- 

ment, that when the author of the vindication of 
your conduct aſſures us that he writes from his own mere 
motion, without the leaſt authority from your Grace, 
I ſhould be ready enough to believe him, but for one 
fatal mark which ſeems to be fixed upon every meaſure 
in which either your perſonal or your political charac- 
ter is concerned. —Your firſt attempt to ſupport Sir 
William Proctor, ended in the election of Mr Wilkes; 


the ſecond inſured ſucceſs to Mr Glynn. The extraor- 
dinary ſtep you took to make Sir James Lowther lord 


paramount of Curaberland, has ruined his intereſt in 
that county forever, The houle Liſt cf Directors was 


curſed with the concurrence of government ; and even 
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the miſerable 4 Dingly could not eſcape the misfortune 


of your Grace's protection. With this uniform expe- 


rience before us, weare authoriſed to ſuſpect, that, when 
2 pretended vindication of your principles and cond e, 


in reality. contains the bittereſt reflections upon both, it 
could not have been written without your immediate 
direction and aſſiſtance. The author, indeed, calls God 
to witneſs for him, with all the fincerity and in the 
very terms, of an Iriſh evidence, to the be/t of Bis 
Enoꝛuledge and belief. My Lord, you fhould not en- 
courage theſe appeals to Heaven, The pious Prince 
from whom you are {uppoſed to deſcend, made ſuch 


frequent uſe of them in his public declarations, that at 
laſt the people alſo found it neceſſary to appeal to hea- 


ven in their turn. Your adminiſtration has dri ven us 
into circumſtances of equal diſtreſs; 
how you remind us of the remedy. 

You have already much to anſwer for. You have 
provoked this unhappy gentleman to play the fool once 
more in public life, in ſpite of his gears and infirmities; 
and to ſhow us, that, as yourſelf are a fingular inſtance 
of youth without ſpirit, the man who defends you is a 
no leſs remarkable example of age without the benefits 


of experience. To follow. ſuch. a writer minutelx, 
would, like his own. periods, be a. labour without end. 
The ſubject too, has been already diſcuſſed, and is ſuffi- 


ciently underſtood. I cannot help obſerving however, 


that, when the pardon of M'Quirk was the principal 


charge againſt you, it would haxe been but a decent 


compliment to your Grace's underſtanding, to have de- 
tended you upon your own. principles. What credit 


This un fortunate perſon bad been perſuaded by the Duke of Grafton 

St up for Middleſex, his Grace being determined to feat him in the 
yg ow'e.of commors, if he had but a lng fe vote. It happened untuckily 
that he could net prevail upon any. one freeholder to put him in no- 
maten. | | | 


beware at le aſt | 
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does a man deſerve, who tells us plainly, that the rafts 
ſet forth in the King's proclamation were not the true 


| motives on which the pardon was granted; and that he 
wiſhes that. thoſe chirurgical reports which fitſt gave 


occaſion to certain doubts in the royal breaſt, had not 
been laid before his Majeſty. You fee, my Lord, that 
even your friends cannot defend your actions, without 
changing your principles: nor juſtify a deliberate mea- 
ſure of government, without contradicting. the main al. 
ſertion on which it was founded. 

The conviction of M*Quirk had reduced you to a 4 K. 
lemma, in which it was hardly poſſible for you to - 
coneile your political intereſt with your duty. "You 
were obliged either to abandon an active uſeful partiſan, 
or to protect a felon from public juſtice. With 
your uſual ſpirit, you preferred your intereſt to every 


other confideration ; and with your ufual judgment, you 4 


founded your determination upon the only motives 

which ſhould not have been given to the public. 
T have frequently cenfured Mr Wilkes? conduct, yet 

your advocate reproaches me with having devoted my- 


ſelf to the fervice of ſedition. Your grace can beſt in- 


form us for which of Mr Wilkes' good qualities you 
firſt honoured him with your friendſhip, or how long. 
it was before you diſcovered thoſe bad ones in him, at 


which, it ſeems, your delicacy was offended. Remem- '_ 
ber, my Lord, that you continued your connection with 


Mr Wilkes long after he had been convicted of thoſe . 
crimes which you have fince taken pains. to repreſent 


in the blackeſt colours of blaſphemy and treaſon. How FETs” 


unlucky 1 is it that the firſt inſtance you have given us 
of a ſcrupulous regard to decorum is united with's 


breach of moral obligation! for my own part, my Lord; 


am proud to affirm, that if T had been weak enough 
to form ſuch a fr tendſtip, I would never have been baſe 
E 2 
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enough to betray it. But, let Mr Wilkes“ charatter 
what it may, this at leaſt is certain, that, circumſtanced 
as he is-with regard to the public, even his vices plead 
for him. The people of England, have too much diſ- 
cernment to ſuffer your Grace to take advantage of the 
failings of a private character, to eſtabliſh a precedent 
by which the public liberty is affected, and which you 
may hereafter, with equal eaſe and latisfaction, employ 
to the ruin of the beſt men in the kingdom. -Content 
yourſelf my Lord, with the many advantages which the 
unſullied purity of your own character has given you 
over your unhappy, deſerted friend. Avail yourſelf of 
all the unforgiving piety of the court you live in, and 
bleſs God © that you are not as other men are; extor- 
tioners, unjuſt, adultzrers, or even as this publican.” 
Ia a heart void of feeling, the laws of henour and good 
faith may be violated with impunity, and there you 
may ſafely indulge your genius. But the laws of Eng- 
land ſhall not be violated, even by your holy zeal to 
oppreſs a ſinner; and, though you have ſucceeded in 
making him a tool, you ſhall not make him the victim 
of your ambition. JUNIUS. 


LETTER X. 
To MR EDWARD WESTON. 


Him 8 | Abril 21. 185 

| Sam vou were an old man without the benefit of 
1 experience. It ſeems you are alſo a volunteer with 

the ſtipend of twenty commiſſions; and, at a period 
jhen all proſpects are at an end, you are ſtill looking 
rwatd to rewards which you cannot enjoy. No me n 


is better acquainted with the bounty of government 
than you are. 
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| TC impudence, | 
Temeratre. vietand, aura ſa recompenſe. 


But I will not deſcend to an altercation? either with 


the impotence of your age, or the pee viſhneſs of — 
n 


diſeaſes. Vour pamphlet, ingenious as it is, has 
ſo little read, that the public cannot know how far you 


have a right to give me the lie, without the Gp 
citation of your own words. 


Page 6th“ x. That he is perfocdd chat the mo- 


tives, which he (Mr Weſton) has alledged, muſt ap- 


pear fully ſufficient, with or "without the r of 


the ſurgeons. "0 


2. That thoſe very motives MUST HAVE BEEN the 


foundation on which | the er of Rochford thought 


proper, &c. 

3. That he caxxor BUT REGRET, that the Earl of 
Rochford ſeems to have thought proper to lay the chir- 
urgical reports before the king, i in nn, to all the 
other ſufficient motives.” &c. 

Let the public determine, whether this be defending 
government on their principles or your own. 

The ſtyle and language you have adopted, are, I con- 
feſs, not ill ſuited to the elegance of your own manners, 
or to the dignity of the cauſe you have undertaken. 
Every common dauber writes raſcal and villain under 
his pictures, becauſe the pictures themſelves have nei- 
ther character nor reſemblance. But the works of a 
maſter require na index. His features and colourin 
are taken from nature. The impreſſion they make is 
immediate and uniform; nor is it poſſible to miſtake his 
characters, whether they repreſent the or +. of a 
miniſter, or the abuſed implicity of a king. 


EN | JUNIUS. L 
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LETTER XI. 


TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE oe” GRAFTON. 


2 Dent cs b - April 24. nas. 
HE. ſyſtem you ſeemed to have adopted, when Lord 
Chatham unexpectedly left you at the head of af- 


fairs, gave us no promiſe of that uncommon, exertion of 


vigour, which has fince illuſtrated your character, and 
diſtinguiſhed your adminiſtration. , Far from diſcover. 
ing a ſpirit bold enough to invade the firſt rights of the 

people and the firſl principles of the conſtitution, you 
were ſcrupulous of exerciſing even thoſe powers with 


which the executive branch of the legiſlature is legally 
anveſted; We have not yet forgotten how long Mr 


Wilkes was ſuffered to appear at large, nor how long 
he was at liberty to canvaſs for the city and county, 


with all the terrors of an outlawry hanging over him, 


Our gracious Sovereign has not yet forgotten the ex- 
traordinary care you took of his dignity, and of the 
ſafety of his perſon, when at a criſis which courtiers af- 
fected to call alarming, you left the metropolis expoſed 
for two nights together, to every ſpecies of riot and diſ- 
order. The ſecurity of the royal reſidence from inſult 
was then ſufficiently, provided for in Mr Conway's 
firmneſs, and Lord Weymouth's diſcretion ;. while the 
prime miniſter of Great Britain, in a rural retirement, 
and in the arms of faded beauty, had loſt all memory 
of his Sovereign, his country, and himſelf. In theſe 
inſtances you might have ated with vigour, for you 


would have had the ſanction of the laws to ſupport you. 


The friends of government have defended you — 


Mam; and moderate men who with well to the pe 


and good order of ſociety, might have had a pretence > for 
appleuding your conduct. But thele, it ſee ms, were not 
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_ oceafions worthy of your Grace's interpoſition. You 


reſer ved the proofs of your intrepid ſpirit for trials of 
greater hazard and importance z and now, as if the moſt 
diſgraceful relaxation of the executive authority had 


given you a claim of credit to indulge in exceſſes ſtill 


more dangerous, you ſeem determined to compenſate 
amply for your former nepligence, and to balance the 
non-execution of the laws with a breach of the conſti- 


tution. From one extietne you ſuddenly ſtart to the 


other, without leaving, between the weakneſs and the 
fury of the paſſions, one moment's interval for the firm- 
neſs of the underſtandmg; 8 * 

Theſe obſervations, general as they are, might eaſily 
be extended into a faithful hiſtory bf your Grace's ad- 
miniſtration, and perhaps, may be the employment of a 
future hour. But the buſineſs of the preſent moment 
will not ſuffer me to look back t6 a ſeries of events; 


which ceaſe to be intereſting or important, betauſe they 


are ſacceeted-by a meaſare fo ſingularly dating, that it 


excites all our attention, and engroffes all our referit- 
 Yout patronage of Mr Luttrell has been crowhed 


with ſucceſs. With this precedent before you, with 
the principles on which it was eftabliſhed, and with 4 


future houſe of commons, perhaps leſs virtuous than the 


preſent, every county in England, under the auſpices of 
the treaſury, may be repreſented as completely as the 


! county of Middleſex. Poſterity will be indebted. to 
pour Grace for not contenting yourſelf with a/tempo- 
rary expedient, but entailing upon them the immediate 
bleſſings of your adminiſtration. Boroughs were als 


ready too much at the mercy of government.” Counties 
could neither be purchaſed nor intimidated. But their 


ſolemn determined election may be rejected, and the 
man they deteſt may be appointed, by another choice, 
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to repreſent them in parliament. Vet it is admitted, 
that the Sheriffs obeyed the laws, and performed their 
duty 1. The return they made muſt have been legal 
and valid, or undoubtedly they would have been cenſu- 
red for making it. With every good-natured allow- 
ance for your Grace's youth and inexperience, there are 
{ome things which you cannot but know. You cannot 
but know that the right of the freeholders to adhere. 
to their choice (even ſuppoſing it improperly exerted) 
Was as clear and indiſputable as that of the houſe of 

commons to exclude: one of their own members? 
Nor is it poſſible for you not to ſee the wide diſtance: 
there is between the negative power of rejecting one 
man, and the poſitive power of appointing another. 
The right of expulſion, in the moſt favourable ſenſe, is 
no more than the cuſtom of parliament. The right of 
election is the very eſſence of the conſtitution. To vio- 
late that right, and much more to transfer it to any o- 
ther ſet of men, is a ſtep leading immediately to the diſ- 
ſolution of all government. So far forth as it operates 
it conſtitutes a houſe of commons which docs not repre- 
ſent the people. A houſe of commons fo formed would 
involve a contradiction, and the groſſeſt eonfufion of 
ideas: but there are ſome miniſter s, my Lord, whoſe 
views can only be anſwered by reconciling abſurdities, : 
and making the ſame propoſition, which is elle nn 
ſurd in argument, t rue in fact. | 

This meaſure, my-Lord, is dane atterided with. 
one conſequence favourable to the people, which I am 
perſuaded you did not foreſee. F While the conteſt lay 
between the miniſtry and Mr Wilkes, his fituation and 
private character gave you advantages over him, which 
common eandour, if not the memory of your former 


1 Sir Fletcher Norton, when it was propoſed to puniſh the ſhe riffs · 
declared in the houſe of commons that they in returning ! Mr Wilkes: 
had done, no more than their duty. 


f The reader is deſired to make this prophecy. 


friendſhip, ſhould have forbidden you to make uſe of. 
To religious men, you had an opportunity of exaggera- 
ting the irregularities of his paſt life; to moderate 


men, you held forth the pernicious! conſequences of 


faction. Men, who with this character, looked no far- 
ther than the object before them, were not diſſatisfied at 
ſeeing Mr Wilkes excluded from parhament. You 


have now taken eare to ſhift the queſſion; or rather, 
vou have created a new one, in which Mr Wilkes is 
no more concerned than any other Engliſh gentleman. 


You ave united this country againſt you on one rand 
conſtitutional point, on the decifion'of winch our exi- 
ſtence as a free people, abſolutely depends.” You have 


afferted, not in words, but in fact, that the repreſentation 


IN parliament does not depend upon the choice of the 


freeholders. If ſuch a caſe can poſſibly happen once, it 


may happen frequeatly; it may happen always Lhd 


if three hundred votes, by any mode of reaſoning what- 


ſoe ver, can prevail againſt — hundred, the fame 


reaſöning would equally have given Mr Luttrell 


his ſeat with ten votes or even with one. The conſe- 
quences of this attack upon the conſtitution are too 
— Palpable not to alarm the dulleſt apprehenſion. 
I truſt you will find, that the people of Englanu are nei- 


ther deficient in Tpirit” nor underſtanding, though you 
have treated them as if they had neither ſenſe to feel, 


nor ſpirit to reſent. We have reaſon to thank God 
and our anceſtors, that there never yet was a miniſter 


in this country, who could ſtand the iſſue of ſuch a con- 


flict; ; and with every prejudice i in favour of your inten- 


tions, I ſee no ſuch abilities! in your grace, as ſhould en- 
title you to ſucceed in an enterprize, in which the ableſt 
and baſeſt of your predeceſſors have found their deſtruc- 


tion. Lou may continue to deceive your gracious 
maſter with falſe repreſentations of the temper and con- 
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dition of his ſubjeas. You may command a venal vote, 


| becauſe it is the common eſtabliſhed appendage of your 
office. But never hope, that the freeholders will make 
a tame ſurrender of their rights, or that an Engliſh ar- 


my will join with you in overturning the liberties of 
their country. They know that their firſt duty, as ci- 
tizens, is — to all ſubſequent engagements: 
nor will they prefer the diſcipline, or even the honours 


of their profeſſion, to thoſe ſacred original rights which 


belonged. to them before they were ſoldiers, and which 
they claim and poſſeſs as the birthright of Engliſhmen. 
Return my Lord, before it be too late, to that eaſy, 


infipid. lem which you firſt ſet out with. Take back 


your miſtreſs t; — the name of friend may be fatal to 
her, for it leads to treachery and perſecution. Judulg 

the people. Attend Newmarket. Mr Luttrell may 
again vacate His ſeat z and Mr Wilkes, if not perſecu- 


ted, will ſoon be forgotten. To be weak and inactive, 
is ſafer than to be daring and criminal; and wide is the 


diſtance between a riot of the populace and a convulſion 


of the whole kingdom. You may live to make the ex- 


periment, but no hone man can wiſh you ſhould fur. 


vive it. wil on © Ran Ius. 
——— as — _ — — — 
| TRY LETTER A... 
TO His GRACE THE DURE or GRAFTON, * 
Mr LORD, May 30. 1769. 


F the 1 ne in which you have been moſt 
"ceſsful, had been ſu Pod by any tolerable ap- 
Pearance 6f argument, ! ſhould bave thought my time 


F The Duke, about this time, had ſeparated himself from Anne Par- 
Ins; but riropofed to continue united with her, on ſome Platonic terms 
of friendſhip ; ; Which ſhe re feed with kontempt. His nne to ere 


mama is beyond defoription or belief. 
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not ill employed, in continuing to examine your con- 


duct as a miniſter, and ſtating it fairly to the public. 


But, when I ſee queſtions of the higheſt national im- 


portance carried as they have been, and the firſt princi- 
ples of the conſtitution openly violated, without argu- 


ment or decency, I confeſs I give up the cauſe in def. 


pair. The meaneſt of your predeceſſors had abilities 
ſafficient to give a colour te their meaſures. If they in- 


vaded the rights of the people, they did not dare to offer 
a direct inſult to their underſtanding; and in former 
times, the moſt venal parliaments made it a condition, 
in their bargain with the miniſter, that he ſhould fur- 
niſh them with ſome plauſible pretences for felling their 
country and themſelves. You have had the merit of 
introducing a more compendious ſyſtem of govern- 
ment and logic. You neither addreſs yourſelf to the 


. paſſions, nor to the underſtanding, but ſimply to the 


touch. You apply yourſelf immediately to the feelings 
of your friends; who, contrary to the forms of parlia- 
ment, never enter heartily into a debate, until they have 
di vided. 

Relinquiſhing, therefore, all idle views of amend- 
ment to your Grace, or of benefit to the public, let me 
be permitted to conſider your character and conduct 
merely as a ſubject of curious ſpeculation. There 1s 
ſomething in both, which diſtinguiſnes you not only 
from all other mindert but all other men; it is not 


that you do wrong by deſign, but that you ſhould never 


do right by miſtake. It is not that your indolence and 
your activity have been equally miſapplied; but that 
the firſt uniform principle, or if I may call it the geni- 
us of your life, ſhould have carried you through every 
poſhble change and contradiction of conduct, without 


the momentary imputation or colour of a virtue; and 


that the wildeſt ſpirit of inconſiſtency ſhould never once 
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have betrayed you into a wiſe or honourable action. 
This, 1 own, gives an air of fingularity to your fortune, 
as well as to your difpoſition. Let us look back toge- 
ther to a ſcene, in which a mind like yours will find 
nothing to repent of. Let us try, my Lord, how well 
you have ſupported the various relations in which you 
ſtood to your Sovereign, your country, your friends, 
and yourſelf, Give us if it be poſſible, ſome excuſe to 
poſterity, and to ourſelves, for ſubmitting to your ad- 
miniſtration. If not the abilities of a great miniſter, if 
not the integrity of a patriot, or the fidelity of a friend, 
ſhow us at leaſt the firmneſs of a man.— For the ſake 
of your miſtreſs, the lover ſhall be ſpared. I will not 
lead her into public, as you have done; nor will I inſult 
the memory of departed beauty. Her ſex, which alone 
made her amiable in your eyes, makes her reſpectable 
in mi ne. 

The character of the reputed anceſtors of fine men, 
has made it poſſible for their deſcendants to be vicious 
in the extreme, without being degenerate. Thoſe of 
your grace, for inſtance, left no diſtreſſing examples of 
virtue even to their legitimate poſterity ; and you may 
look back with pleaſure to an illuſtrious pedigree, in 
which heraldry has not left a ſingle good quality upon 
record to inſult or upbraid you. You have better 
proofs of your deſcent, my Lord, than the regiſter of a 
marriage, or any troubleſome inheritance of reputation. 
There are ſome hereditary ſtrokes ot character by which 
a family may be as clearly diſtirguiſhed as by the 
blackeſt features of the human face. Charles the Firſt 
lived and died a hypocrite. Charles the Second was a 
hypocrite of another ſort, and ſhould have died upon the 
ſame ſcaffold. * At the diſtanee of a century, we ſee the 
different characters happily revived and blended in your 
Grace, Sullen and ſcvere without religion, profligate 
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without gaiety, you live like Charles the Second, with 
out being an amiable companion; and for aught I 


know, may die as his father did, without che reputatken 
of a martyr. 

Lou had already taken your degrees with credit; in 
thoſe ſchools in which thè Engliſh nobility are formed 
to virtue,- when you were introduced to Lord Cha- 
tham's protection T. From Newmarket, White's and 
the oppoſition, he gave you to the world with an air of 
popularity, wbich young men uſually ſet out with, and 
ſeldom preſer ve: grave and plauſible enough to be 


I thought fit for buſineſs; too young for treachery : and, 
in ſhort, a patriot of no unpromiſing expectations. Lor! 


Chatham was the earlieſt object of your political won- 
der and attachment; yet, you deſerted him, upon the 
firſt hopes that offered of an equal ſhare of power with 
Lord Rockingham. When the Duke of Cumberland's 


| firſt negotiation failed, and when the ſavourite was 


puſhed to the laſt extremity, you ſaved him, by joining 


with an adminiſtration in which Lord Chatham had re- 


fuſed to engage. Still; however, he was your friend: 
and you are yet to explain to the world, why you ecn- 
ſented to act without him; or why, after uniting with 


Lord. Rockingham, you deſerted and betrayed him. 


You complained, that no meaſures were taken to ſatis- 


fy your patron; and that your friend Mr Wilkes, who 
had ſuffered ſo much for the party, had been abandoned 


to his fate. They have ſince contributed, not à little, 
to your preſent plenitude of power: yet, I think, Lord 


Chatham has leſs reaſon than ever to be ſatisfied; and 
as for Mr Wilkes, it ie, perhaps, the greateſt nhsfor- 
tune of his life, that yo a thould have fo many compen- 


(ations to make in the cloſet for your former friend- 


To underſtand theſe paſſages the reader i is referred to a nored 
pamphlet, called, The Hi/{ory of the Minority. 
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ſhip with him. Your gracious Maſter underſtands 
Four character; and makes you & perſecutor, becauſe 
you have been a friend. þ 
Lord Chatham formed his laſt adminiſtration upon 
principles which you certainly concurred in, or you 
could never have been placed at the head of the treaſu- 
ry. By deſerting thoſe principles, and by acting in di- 
regt contradiction to them, in which he found you were 
ſecretly ſupported in the cloſet, you ſoon forced him to 
leave you to yourſelf, and to withdraw his name from 
an adminiſtration which had been formed on the credit 
of it. You had then a proſpect of friendſhips better 
ſuited to-your genius, and more likely to fix your dif- 
poſition. Marriage is the point on which every rake 
is ſtationary at laſt; and truly, my Lord, you may 
well be weary of the circuit you have t aken; for, vou 
have now fairly travelled through every fien in the 
| Political zodiac, from the Scorpion, in which you itung 
Lord Chatham, to the hopes of a virgin in the houſe 
of Bloomſbury. One would think that you had fuffici- 
ent experience of the frailty of nuptial engagements, 
or, at leaſt that ſuch a friendſhip as the Nuke of Bed- 
ford's might have been ſecured to you by the auſpict- 
ous marriage of your late Ducheſs with + his nephew. 
But ties of this tender nature cannot be drawn too 
cloſe : and it may poſhbly be a part of the Duke of 
Bedford's ambition, after making her an honeſt wo- 
man, to work a miracle of the fame ſort upon your 
Grace. This worthy nobleman has long dealt in vir- 
tue. There has been a large conſumption of it in his 
oven . and i in the wits. of traffic, A dare lay, he 


* His Grace had lately married Miſs Wrotteſly, niece of the Coo 
Gertrude, Ducheſs of Bedford. 


9 1 Miſs Liddel, — her divorce from the DuE ©, married Lord Upper 
OT. | | 
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has bought and fold more than half the reproentve ; 
integrity of the nation. 

In a political view, this union is not JEST P's The * 
favour of princes is a periſhable commodity. You have ! 
now a ſtrength ſufficient to command the cloſet; and if 71 
it be neceſſary to betray one friendſhip more, you may | 4 
let even Lord Bute at defiance. Mr Stewart M.Ken- 4 

| 


1 zie may poſſibly remember what uſe the Duke of Bed- 


ford uſually makes of his power; and our gracious I 
Sovereign, 1 doubt not rejoices at this firſt appearance [3 
of union among his fervants. His late Majeſty, under - = 
the happy influence of a family connection between his | 
miniſters, was relieved from the cares of government. 
A more active Prince may perhaps obferve, with ſuſ- 
picion, by what degrees an artful ſervant grows: upon 
his maſter, from the firſt unlimited profeſſions of duty 
and attachment, to the painful reprefentarion of the ne- 
ceſſity of the royal ſervice, and ſoon, in. regular pro- 
greſſion, to the humble inſolence of dictating in all dhe 
obſequious forms of peremptory ſubmiſſion. The in- 
— 2 is carefully employed in forming connections, 
creating intereſts, collecting a party and laying the 
foundation of double marriages ; until the deluded 
Prince, who thought he had found a creature proſtitu- 
ted to his ſervice, and inſigniſicant enough to be always 
dependent upon his pleaſure, finds him, at: laſt, tao - 
ſtrong to be commanded, — too > formidable: to bs re- 
moved. 

Vour Grace's public a as ee e is 15 
the counter part of your private hiſtory; the ſame 
inconſiſtency, the ſame contradictions. In America we 
trace you, from the firſt oppoſition to the Stamp Act, 
on principles of convenience, to Mr Pitt's ſurrender of 
the right; then forward to Lord Rochingham's fur. 
render of the fact; chen back again to Lord Rocking 
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ham's declaration of the right; then forward to taxa- 
tion with Mr Townſhend ; and in the lat inſtance, 
from the gentle Conway's undetermined diſcretion, to 
blood and compulſion with the Duke of Bedford: Yet, 
if we may believe the ſimplicity of Lord North's elo- 


quence, at the opening of next ſeſſions, you are once 


more to be the patron of America. Is this the wiſddom 
of a great miniſter ? or is it the ominous vibration of a 


pendulum? Had you no opinion of your own my 


Lord? Or was it the gratification of betraying every 
party with which you have been united, and of deſert- 


ing every political principle in which you had con- 


en 9 


Your enemies may turn their eyes without regret. 


from this admirable ſyſtem of provincial en eng 
They will find gratification enough in the ſurvey of 


your domeſtic and foreign policy. 
If, inſtead of diſowning Lord Shelburne, the Britiſh 


court had interpoſed with dignity and firmneſs, you 
know my Lord, that Corſica would never have been 
invaded. The French ſaw the weakneſs of a diſtract- 
ed miniſtry, and were juſtified in treating you with con- 
tempt. They would probably have yielded in the firſt 


inſtance, rather than hazard a rupture with this coun. 


try; but being once engaged, they cannot retreat, with- 


cut diſhonour. Common ſenſe foreſees conſequences 


which have eſgaped your Grace's penetration. Either 
we ſuffer the French to make an acquiſition, the mpor- 


tance of which you haye probably no conception of; 


or we oppoſe them by an underhand engagement which 


only diſgraces us in the eyes of Europe, without an- 


ſwering any purpoſe of policy or prudence. From ſe- 
cret, indirect aliftance, a tranſition to ſome more open 
deciſive meaſures becomes nnavoidable ; till at laſt we 
find ourfelves principal in the war, and are obliged to 
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believe 1s certain, that half the mone Wir 


conffantly met with in the Britiſh ) 
deſpair 61 ebtrupting the Divan? Your Fiege indee 


1 government at once both odious an 
Have feen the laws ſometimes ſcandalouſly relaxed, 
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hazard every thing for an object which might W Y 
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ginally been obtained without expence o danger, 
am hot verſed in the polities of the 1 bye this 


ave diſtri- 
biited to carry the expulſion of Mr Wilkes, or 10000 
your Tectetar xs ſhare in the laſt ſubleription, woul 


have kept the Turks at your devotion. Was i it o- 


noury, 555 Lord? or did the coz PSY. TP. have 
1575 make po 


have the firſt claim n bounty ; - but if five hun- 
dred pounds a- ear h Be ſpa red i 1 eilten to Sir John 
Moore, it would n6t have ail! raced you to bays Ji 
ed Thineching to the ſecret [Sfvice Ale public. 
You will fay ay-perhaps, that the ftüstion of affairs at 
home demanded, and engroſſed the whole of 5 Four atten- 
tion. Here, I confeſs, you have been active. An ami- 
able, L prince aſcends the throne under the 
happfeſt of all auſpices, the acclamations and united af- 
fections of Eis ſubjects. The firſt meafures of his reign, 
and even the odium of a favourite, were not able to 
ſhake their attachment. Tou- Services, my Lord, have 
been more ſucceſsful. Since you were permitted to take 


the lead; we have ſeen the natural 4 of a ſyſtem of 
contemptible. We 


ſometimes violently ſtretched beyond their tone. We 
have ſeen the perſon of the Sovereign inſulted ; ; and i in 
profound peace, and with an indiſputed title, the fidelity 
of his fubjects brought by his own ſervants into public 
queſtion *. Without abilities reſolution, or intereſt 


you have done more than Lord Bute could compu 
with all Scotland at his heels, Pr 


* The wiie Duke, about this time, exerted all tte! en — ge- 


vernment to procure addreſſes to fatisfy the King of the fidelity of his 
1 ſubjects. They came in very thick from Scotland; but after the ap- 
3 pearance of this letter, we heard no more or them, 
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Your Grace, little anxious perhaps either for preſent 


or future reputation, will not deſire to be handed down 5 


in theſe colours to poſterity. You have reaſon to flat- 
ter yourſelf that the memory of your adminiſtration 


will ſurvive even the forms of a conſtitution, which 
our anceſtors vainly hoped would, be. immortal; and as 


for your perſonal character, I will not, for the honour 6 
of human nature, ſuppoſe that you can Wiſh to have it 
remembered. The condition of the preſent times is 
ſperate indeed; but there i is a debt due to thoſe who 
come after us; ERS, it is the hiſtorian's 8 office to puniſh, 
though he cannot correct. I. do not give you to poſte- 
rity as a pattern to imitate, but as an example t to deter; 
and as your conduct comprehends every thing that a 
wiſe or honeſt miniſter ms avoid, I. mean. to make 
you a negative inſtruction to your ſucceſſors for ever. 


-JENIDS. 
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ADDRESSED TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC | 
ADVERTISER: 


SIR, June 12. 1769. 
HE. Duke of Grafton's friends not finding 1 it con- | 
venient to enter into a conteſt, with Juntus, are 

now reduced to the laſt melancholy reſource of defeated, 
argument, the flat general charge of ſcurrility and falſe- 
nood. As for his ſtyle, I ſhall leave it to the critics, 
The truth of his facts is of more importance to the pub- 
lic. They are of ſuch a nature, that I think a bare 
contradiction will have ne weight with any man who. 4 
judges for himſelf. Let us take them in in the order 3 in 
which they appc ar in his laſt jetter. : 
1, Have not the firſt rights of | the people, and the firſt 
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principles of the conſtitution, been 3 invaded, and 


the very name of an election made ridiculous, by the 


arbitrary appointment of Mr Luttrell? - .. 

2. {1d not the Duke of Grafton frequently teal lids 
miſtreſs into public, and even place her at the head of 
his table, as if he had pulled down an ancient temple of 


Venus, 0 could bury all decency and ſhame under the 


ruins? Is this the man who dares to talk of Mr 


Wilkes' morals? 


3. Is not the character of his hats anceſicns 
as ſtrongly marked in him, as if he had deſcended from 
them in a direct legitimate line? The idea of his death 


is only prophetic; and what is prophecy but a narrative 


preceding the fact? 
4. Was not Lord Chatham the firſt who Wide bim to 
the rank and poſt of a miniſter, and the firſt whom he 
abandoned ? 

$5. Did he not join with Lord Rockingham and be- 
tray him; 

6. Was he not the boſom friend of Mr Wilkes, whom 
be now purſues to deſtruction? | 

7. Did he not take his degrees with credit at News 
market, White's, and the oppoſition? 

8. After deſerting Lord Chatham's principles, and 
ſacrificing his friendſhip, is he not now cloſely united 


3 with a ſet of men, who, though they have occaſionally 
joined with all parties, have, in every different ſitua- 


tion, and at all times, been equally and conſtantly de- 
teſted by this country? 
'9. Has not Sir John Moore a penſion of five hundred 


5 a pounds a-year ?— This may probably be an acquittance 


of favours upon the turf; but is it poſſible for a miniſter 


Ito offer a groſſer outrage to a nation, which has ſo very 


lately cleared away the beggary of the civil lift at the. 


; expence of more than half a million ? 


E 2 
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12. Is there any one mode of thinking or acting with 
reſpect to America, which the Duke of Grafton has 
not ſucceſſively adopted and abandoned? © 

11. Is there not a ſingular mark of ſhame ſet upon 


this men, who has fo little” delicacy and feeling as to 


ſubmit to the opprobrium of marr Ning a near relation 
of one who had debauched his wife? —In the name of 
decency how are theſe amiable couſins to meet at their 
uncle's table? — It will be a ſcene in Oedipus, without 
the diſtreſs— ls it wealth, or wit, or denten! is the 
amorous youth in love? 

The reſt is notorious. That Corſica has been ri. 
ficed to the French: that, in ſome inftarces, the laws 
have been ſcandaloufly relaxed and in other daringly 
violated, and that the King's ſubjects have been called 


upon to affure bim of their fidelity, in ſpite of the mea- 


ſures of his ſervants. 
A writer, who builds his arguments upon facts ſuch 


as theſe, is not eaſily to be confated; He is not to be an- 


{wered by general aflertions, or general reproaches. He 


may want eloquence to amuſe and perſuade ; but ſpeak- 


ing truth, he muſt always convince. 


PHILO JUNIUS. 
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* TER Av. 
ADDRESSED FO THE PRINTER OF THE FUBLIC 
ADVERTICER, | 


Six, 23 BOT ane £9: 1769. 
* HE name of 014 No?! is deſtined to be the ruin of 
the houſe of Stuart. There is at ominous fatality 


in it, which even the ſpurions deſcendants of the fami- 
ly cannot eſcape. Oliver Cromwell hed the merit of 


conducting Charles the Firſt to the black, eur cor. 
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ſpondent OLD Noll. appeacs to have the ſame deſign 
upon the Duke of Grafton, His arguments confiſt 
better with the title he has aſſumed, than with the prin» 
ciples he profeſſes; but though he pretends: to be an 
advocate for the Duke, he takes care to give us the beit. 
reaſons why his patron ſnould regularly follow the fate 
of his preſumptive anceſtor. Through the whole 
courſe of che Duke of Grafton's life, I ſee a ſtrange en- 
deavour to unite contradictions which cannot be recon- 
ciled. He marries, to be divorced; he keeps a miſtreſs, 
to remind him of conjugal endearments; and he chooſes! 
ſach friends, as it is virtue in him to deſert. If it were 
poſſible for the genius of that accompliſhed preſident who 


4 pronounced ſentence upon Charles the Firſt, to be revi-. 


ved in ſome modern ſycophant Þ to his grace, 1 doubt not, 
would by ſympathy diſcover him among the dregs of 
mankind, and take him for a guide in thoſe ny which 
naturally conduct a miniſter to the ſcaffold. 

The aſſertion that two-thirds of the nation approve 
of the acceptance of Mr Luttrell (for even Odd Noll is 
9 modeſt to call it an election) can neither be main- 

ained nor confuted by argument. It is a point of fact, 
on which every Englith gentleman will determine for 
himſelf. As to lawyers, their profeſſion is ſupported 


by the indiſcriminate defence of right and wrong; and 


L confeſs J have not that opinion of their knowledge and 
integrity, to think it neceſſary that they ſhould decide 
for me upon a plain conſtitutional queſtion. With re- 
ſpect to the appointment of Mr Luttrel, the Chancellor 
has never yet given any authentic opinion. Sir Fletcher 
Norton is indeed an honeſt, a very honeſt man; and 


the Attorney General is e the guardian of lis: 
berty, to take eare, I preſurae, that it ſhall never break 
out into a criminal exceſs. Doctor Blackſtone is "WY | 


+ It is hardly neceſſary to remind the reader of the name of Braaſba . 
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citor to the Queen. The Doctor recollected that he had | 


a place to preſerve, though he forgot that he had a re- 


putation to loſe. We have now the good fortune to un- 


derſtand the Doctor's principles, as well as writings. 


For the defence of truth, of law, and reaſon, the Do- 


tor's book may be ſafely conſulted; but whoever 
wiſhes to cheat a neighbour of his eſtate, or to rob a 
country of its rights, need make no ſcruple of confult- 
ing the Doctor himſelf. | 

The example of the Engliſh nobility may, foi aught 
I know, ſufficiently juſtify the Duke of Grafton, when 


he indulges his genius in all the faſhionable exceſſes of 


the age; yet, confidering his rank and ſtation, I think 
it would do him more honcur to be able to deny the 
fact, than to defend it by ſuch authority. But if vice 
itſelf could be excuſed, there is yet a certain diſplay of 
it, a certain outrage to decency, and violation of public 
decorum, which, for the benefit of ſociety, ſhould never 
be forgiven. It is not that he kept a miſtreſs at home, 
but that he conſtantly attended her avroad.—It is not 
the private indulgence but the public inſult, of which I 
complain. The name of Miſs Parſons would hardly 
have been known, if the Firſt Lord of the Treaſury had 


not led her m triumph through the Opera Houſe, even 
In the preſence of the Queen. When we ſce a man act 


in this manner, we may -admit the ſhameleſs depravity 


of his heart; but what are we to think. of his under- 


tanding? _—» | £ 


His Grace, it ſeems, is now to be a repidter domeſtic 
man; and as an omen of the future delicacy and cor- 
rectneſs of his conduct, he marries a firſt couſin of the 
man who had fixed that mark and tifle of infamy upon 
him, which, at the ſame moment makes 2 huſband un- 
happy and ridiculous. The ties of conſanguinity may 
poſſibly preſerve him from the ſame fate a ſecond time, 
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and as to the diſtreſs of meeting, I take for granted the 
venerable uncle of theſe common couſins has ſettled the 
etiquette in ſuch à manner, that if a miſtake ſhould 
happen, it may reach no farther than from TY ma 


femme to Madame ma confine.” 


The Duke of Grafton has always ſome excellent: rea- 
ſon for deſerting his friends The age and incapacity of 
Lord Chatham—the debility of Lord Rockinghani—or 
the infamy of Mr Wilkes. There was a time indeed, 
when he did not appear to be quite ſo well acquainted, or 


10 violently offended, with the infirmities of his friends. 


But now J confeſs they are not ill exchanged for the 
outhful vigorous virtue of the Duke of Bedford: the 
rmneſs of Generel Conway ;—the blunt, or if I may 
call it the aukward integrity of Mr Righy ;—- and the 


ſpotleſs morality of Lord Sandwich. 


If a late penſion to a + broken gambler be an act wor- 
thy of commendation, the Duke of Grafton's connexions 
will "furniſh him with many opportunities of doing 
praiſe-worthy actions; and as he himſelf bears no part 
of the expence, the generoſity of diſtributing the public 
money for the ſupport of virtuous families in diſtreſs will 
be an unqueſtionable proof of his Grace's humanity. 

As to the public affairs, Od Noll is a little tender of 
deſcending to particulars. He does not deny that Cor- 
ſica has been ſacrificed to France; and he confeſſes, that 
with” regard to America, his patron's meaſures have 
been ſubject to ſome variation: but then he promiſes. 
wonders of ſtability and firmneſs for the future. Theſe 


by experience; and truly: 1 fear, we ſhall periſh 1 in the 
Deſart before we arrive at the aig of Promiſe. In the 


regular! courſe of things,” the period of the Duke of 
Grafton's miniſterial manhood ſhould now be approgch- 


+ Sir John Moore, 
F 4 
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ing. The jwbecility of his infant ſtate was committed 
to old Chatham. Charles Topwoſhend. took fome care 
of his education at that biguons age, which lies be- 
tween the follies of political childbagd, and the vices of 
puberty. The empire of the paſſions ſoon. ſneceeded. 
His earheſt principles and connexions were of courſe 
forgotten or deſpiſed. The company he bas lately kept 
has been of no 5 to his morals; and, in the conduct 
of public affairs, the character of his time of life 
ſtrongly idiageldhed. Ay An obſtinate ungovernable ſelf- 
ſufficiency plainly points out to us that ſate, of imper- 
fect maturity, at which the graceful levity of youth is 
loſt, and the ſolidity of experience not yet acquired. It 
is poſſible the young man may in time grow wiſer, and 
reform, but, if I underſtand his difpoſition, it is not of 
ſuch corri igible ſtuff, Br? we ſhould hope for any amęend- 
ment 1n him, before he has accompliſhed the deſtruction 
of this country. Like other rakes, he may perhaps 
live to ſee ß error, Nat. not until he bas ruined his 
eſtate. Spa | * PHILO. Aus, 6 
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| ES F ep 2 given Nau an underſtanding qualifies to 
pace with the wiſhes and principles of your. 

Bent 1 po have made, you, perhaps the moſi; for- 
— - uh miniſter. that. ever was employed under a li- 
mited monarch, to, accowpliſh the ruin of a frez pęople. 
When neither the feelings of. ſhame, tbe, reproacheg of 
<onkcience, 1 nor the. dread of ; puniſhment. from any — to 
the deſigns of a 5 0 the. people would have top: 
much reaſon to lamen their condition, if they did not 
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find ſome reſource in the weakneſs of his underſtanding, 

We owe it to the bounty of providence, that the com- 
pleteſt depravity of the heart is ſometimes, ſtrangely u- 
nited with the confuſion of the mind, which counteracts 
the moſt favourite prineiples, and makes the ſame man 


treacherous. without art, and a hy poczite without de- 


ceiving. The meaſures for inſtance, in which your 
Grace's activity has been chiefly exerted as they were 
adopted without {kill, ſhould have been conducted with 
more than common dexterity, But truly, my Lord, 
the execution has been as groſs as the deſign. By one 
decifive ſtep you have defeated all the arts of Writing. 

You have fairly confounded; the. 1 intrigues of oppoſition, 
and filenced the clamours of faction. A dark ambigu- 


085, yſtem might require and furniſh the materials of 
ingenious illuſtration; and in doubtful i męaſures, the 


„ 


virulent exaggeration, of party muſt be employed, to 
rouſe and engage the paſſions of the people. You have 
now. brought. the merits of your adminiſtration te an 
iſſue, on which every Engliſhman, of the narroweſt ca- 
pacity, may determine for himſelf. It is not an alarm 
to the paſſions, but a calm appeal to the judgement of 
the people, upon their own moſt eſlential intereſts. A 
more experienced miniſter would not have hazarded- a. 
direct invaſion of the firſt principles of the conſtitution, 
before he had made ſome progreſs in ſubduing the ſpi- 
rit of, the people. With ſuch a cauſe, as yonts, my 
lord, it is not ſufficient that you have the court at your 


devotion, unleſs you can find. means to corrupt or inti- 


midate the j jury. The collective body of the people 
form that j Jury and from their: deciſion HP 3 18 > bptions: 


appeal. 


W becher you n talents to —.— 700 at a N 
of ſuch difficulty. and danger, ſhould long ſince have 
been conſidered. Jud eing truly of your 2 


62 ens 
you have perhaps miſtaken the extent of your capacity. 


Good faith and folly have ſo long been received as ſy- 


nonymous terms, that the reverſe propofition has 
grown into credit, and every villain fancies himſelf 4 
man of abilities. It is the apprehenfion of your friends; 
my Lord, that you have drawn ſome haſty contlufion 
of this ſort, and that a partial reliance upon your moral 
character has betrayed you beyond the depth” of your 
underſtanding. You have now carried things too far 
to retreat. You have plainly declared to the people 
what they -#re to expect from the continuance of Your 
adminiſtration. It is time fer your Grace to cofnſider 


what you alſo may expect in return ne their ſpirit : 


and their reſentment. 
Since the acceſſion of our mot grabibn Soverkign 'to' 


the throne, we have feen a ſyſtem of- government which - 


may well-be' called a reign of experiments. Parties of 
all denominations have been employed and difmiſſed. 

The advice of the ableſt men in this country has been 
repeatedly called for and rejected; and when the Royal 
diſpleaſure has been ſignified to a miniſter, the marks of 
it have uſually been proportioned to His abilities anf 
integrity. The ſpirit of the FAvouRITE had fome ap- 
parent influence upon every adminiſtration ;- and every 


fet of miniſters preſerved an appearance of duration; as 


long as they ſubmitted to that influence. But there were 


certain ſervices to be performed for the favourite's ſecu- 
rity, or to gratify his reſentments, which your predeceſ- | 


ſors in office bad the wiſdom or the virtue not to un- 


dertake. © The moment this refractory ſpirit was diſco- 
vered; their diſgrace was determined. Lord Chatham, 


Mr ee and Lord Rockingham, have ſucceflively 
had the hinbar to be diſmiſſed for preferring t their duty 


as ſervants: to the public, to thoſe compliances which 
were expected from their ſtation. A ſubmiſſive admi- 


r 
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niſtration was at laſt gradually eollected from the de- 
ſerters of all parties, intereſts, and connections; and no- 
thing remained but to find a leader for theſe” gallant 
well diſciplined troops. Stand forth, my Lord, for thou 
art the man. Lord Bute found no reſource of depen” 
dence or ſecurity in the proud impoſing ſuperiority of 
Lord Chatham's abilities, the ſhrewd inflexible judgment 


of Mr Grenville, nor in the mild but determined inte- 
: grity of Lord Rockingham. | His views and fituation 


required a creature void of all thoſe properties; and 


he was forced to go through every diviſion, reſolution, 


compoſition, and refinement of political chymiſtry, be.. 
fore he happily arrived at the caput mortuum of vitri- 
ol in your Grace. Flat and infipid in your retired ſtate,” 
but brought into action you become vitriol again. Such 
are the extremes of alternate indolence or fury which 
have governed your whole adminiſtration. Your cir- 
cumſtances with regard to the people ſoon becoming 
deſperate, like other honeſt ſervants you determined to 
involve the beſt of maſters in the ſame difficulties with 
yourſelf. We owe it to your Grace's well directed la- 
bours, that your Sovereign has been perſuaded to doubt 
of the aff:&ions of his ſubjects, and the people to ſul- 


pect the virtues of their Sovereign, at a time when both 


were unqueſtionable. Lou have degraded the Royal 
dignity into a baſe and diſhonourable competition with 
Mr Wilkes; nor had you abilities to carry even the 


laſt contemptible triumph over a private man, without 


the groſſeſt violation of the fundamental laws of the con- 
ſtitution and rights of the people. But theſe are rights, 


my Lord, Which you can no more annihilate, than you 


ban the ſoll to which they are annexed. The queſtion 
no longer turns upon points of national honour and! ſe- 


curity abroad, or, on the degrees of expedience and pto- 


pr iety of meaſures at home. It was not inconfiſtent that 
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you ſhould abandon the cauſe of liberty in another 


country, which you had perſecuted in your own ; and 


in the common arts of domeſtic corruption, we miſs no 


part of Sir Robert Walpole's ſyſtem except his abilities. 
In this humble imitative line you might long have pro- 


ceded, ſafe and contemptible. You might probably 
never have riſen to the dignity of being hated, and even 


have been deſpiſed with moderation. But 1t ems you 
meant to be diſtinguiſhed; and to a mind like yours, 


there was no other road to fame but by the deſtruction. 
of a noble fabric, which you thought had been too long 


the admiration of mankind. The ufe you haye made of 
the military force introduced an alarming change in the 


ode of executing the laws. The arbitrary appointment 


of Mr Luttrell invades, the foundation of the laws 


* as it manifeſtly transfers the right of legiſ- 
lation from thoſe whom the people have choſen, to 
thoſe whom they have rejected. With a ſucceſſion of 


ſuch appointments, we may ſoon ſee a houſe of com- 


mons collected, in the choice of which the other towns. 


and counties of England will have as little ſhare as the 
devoted county o. { Middleſex. 


Yet I truſt that your Grace will find that the peo- 


ple of this country, are neither to be intimidated by vio- 


lent meaſures, nor decerved by refinements. When they 


ſee Mr Luttrell ſeated in the houſe of commons by mere 
dint of power, and in direct oppoſition to the choice of 
a whole county, they will not liſten to thoſe ſubtilties, 
by which every arbitrary exertion of authority is ex- 


plained into the law and privilege of parliament. It re- 
quires no perſuaſion of argument, but ſimply the evi- 
dence of the ſenſes, to convince them that to transfer. 
che right of election from the collective to the repreſen- 
tative body of the people, contradicts all thoſe ideas of 
a honſe of commons, which they have received from 
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their forefathers, and which they had already, tho? vain- 
ly perhaps, delivered to their children, The principles 
on which this violent meaſure has been defended, have 
added ſcorn to injury, and forced us to feel that we are 


not only oppreſſed but inſulted. 


With what force, my Lord, with what eerie are 
you prepared to meet the united deteſtation of the peo- 
ple of England? The city of London has given a gene- 
TOUS exa mple to the kingdom, in what manner a King of 


this country ought to be addreſſed; and I fancy, my 
Lord, it is not yet in your courage to ſtand between 


your Sovereign and the addreſſes of his ſubje&s. The 
injuries you have done this country are ſuch as demand 


not only redreſs, but vengeance. In vain ſhall you look 


for protection to that venal vote which you have alrea. 
dy paid for Another muſt be purchaſed ; and to fave 
a miniſter, the houſe of commons muſt declare them- 
ſelves not only independent of their conſtituents, but 


the determined eneinies of the conſtitution. Conſider, 


my Lord, whether this be an extremity to which their 


fears will permit them to advance; or, if heir protec; 


tion ſhould fail you, how far you are authoriſed to rely 


upon the fincerity of thoſe ſmiles which a pious court 


laviſhes without reluctance upon a libertine by profeſ- 
ſion. It is not indeed the leaſt of the thouſand contra- 


dictions which attend you, that a man, marked to the 


world by the groſſeſt violation of all ceremony and de- 
corum, ſhould be the firſt ſervant of a court, in which 
prayer s are, morality and kneeling is religion. 2 
Truſt nat too. far to appearances, by which your pre- 
deceſſors have been deceived, though they have not 
been injured. Even the beſt of princes may at laſt diſ- 
cover, that this is a contention, in which every thing 


may be loſt, but nothing can be gained and as you be- 
came miniſter by accident, were adopted without choice, 
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truſted without confidence, and continued without fa- 
vour, be aſſured, that, whenever an occaſion preſſes, you 
will be diſcarded without even the forms of regret. 
You will then have reaſon to be thankful, if you are 
permitted to retire to that ſeat of learning, which in con- 
templation of the ſyſtem of your life, the comparative 
purity ,of your manners with thoſe of their high ſtew- 
ard, ard a thouſand other recommending circumſtances, 

has choſen you to encourage the growing virtue of their 
youth, and to preſide over their education. Whenever 
the ſpirit of diſtributing prebends and biſhoprics ſhall 
have departed from you, you will find that learned ſe- 
minary perfeQly recovered from the delirium of an in- 
ſtallation, and, what in truth it ought to be, once more a 
peaceful ſcene of ſlumber and thoughtleſs meditation. 
The venerable tutors of the univerſity will no longer 
diſtreſs your: modeſty, by propoſing you for a pattern 
to their pupils. The learned dullneſs of declamation will 
be filent; and even the venal muſe, though happieſt in 
fiction, will forget your virtues. Yet, for the benefit of 
the ſucceeding age, I could wiſh that your retreat might 
be deferred, until your morals ſhall happily be ripened 
to that maturity of corruption, at which the worſt ex- 
amples ceaſe to be n Wer an r ens 
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"TY T ER XVI. 
TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 


| Piſs x24" 2 | ER July, 19. 1769. 
GREAT deal of uſeleſs argument might have been 
ſaved, in the political conteſt which has ariſen 

2 the inn of Mr Wilkes, and the ſubſequent 
appointment of Mr Luttrell, if the queſtion had been 
onee ſtated with precifion, to the ſatis faction of each 
party, and clearly underſtood by them both. But in 


\ \ \ 
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this, as in almoſt every other diſpute, it uſually hap- 
pens, that much time is Joſt in referring to a multitude 
of caſes and precedents, which prove nothing to the pur- 
pole ; ; or in maintaining propoſitions, which are eitlier 
not diſputed, . or, whether they be admitted or denied, 
are entirely indifferent as to the matter in debate; un- 
til at laſt the mind, perplexed and confounded with the 
endleſs ſubtilties of controverſy, loſes fight of the main 
.queſtion, and never arrives at truth. Both parties in 
the diſpute are apt enough to practiſe theſe diſhoneſt ar- 
tifices. The man who is conſcious of the weakneſs of 
his cauſe, 1 is intereſted in concealing it: and on the other 
fide, it is not uncommon to ſee a good cauſe mangled by 
advocates, who do not know the real firength of it. 

I ſhould be glad to know, for inſtance, to what pur- 
poſe, in the preſent caſe, ſo many precedents have been 
produced, to prove, that the houſe of commons have a 
right to expel one of their own members; that it be- 
longs to them to judge of the validity of elections; or 
that the law of parliament is part of the law of the 
land f? After ail theſe propofitions are admitted, Mr 
Luttrell's right to his feat will continue to be juſt as 
diſputable as it was before. Not one of them is at 
preſent in agitation, Let it be admitted that the houſe 
of commons were authorized to expel Mr Wilkes, that 
they are the proper court to judge of the elections, and 
that the law of parliament i is binding upon the people; 3 
ſtill it remains to be enquired, whether the houſe, by 
their reſolution iu favour. of Mr Luttrel, have ar have 
not truly declared that law. To facilitate this 1 inquiry 
1 would have the queſtion cleared of all foreign. or in- 
different matter. The following ſtate. of it will pro- 
bably be thought a fair one by both parties; and then 


+ The reader will obſerve, that theſe admiſſions are made, not as of 


truths unqueſtionable,but for the take of argument, and in . to 
bring the real queſtion (o iſſue. 
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imagine there is no gentleman in this country, who 
will not-be 2 of forming a judicious and true opi- 

nion upon it. I take the queſtion to be ſtrictly this 
| Whether or not it be the known, eſtabliſhed Jaw of 
| parliament that the expulſion of a member of the houſe 
of commons, of itſelf creates in him ſuch an incapacity 
to be re· elected, that, at a ſubſequent election, any votes 
given to him are null and void; and that any other can- 
didate, who except the perſon expelled, has the greateſt 

number of votes, ought to be the ſitting member. 

To prove that the affirmative is the law of parlia- 
ment, 1 apprehend it is not ſufficient for the preſent 
houſe of commons to declare it to be fo. We may ſhut 
our eyes indeed to the dangerous conſequences of ſuffer- 
ing one branch of the legiſlature to declare new laws, 
without argument or example, and it may perhaps be | 
prudent enough to ſubmit to anthority ; but a mere 
aſſertion will never convince, much lefs will it be 
thought reaſonable to prove the right by the fact itſelf. 
The miniſtty have not yet pretended to ſuch à t tyranny 
over Our minds. To ſupport the affirmative fairly Y, it 
will either be necefflary to produce ſome ſtatùtè, in 
which that poſitive proviſion ſhall have been made, that 
ſpecific diſability clearly created; and the confequerices 
O declared; or, if there be no fuch ſtatute, the cu- 
pailiament maſt then be referred to; and ſome 

caſe or caſes +; ſtrictly in point muſt be produced, with, 
the deciſion of the court upon them; for 1 readily ad- 
mit, that the cuſtom of parliament, once clearly proved, 
is equally binding with the common and ſtatute law. 
The confideration of what may be reaſonable or un- 
reaſonable, makes no part of this queſtion.” We are, 
enquiring what the law is, not what it ought to be. 


+ Preeedents, in oppoſition to principles, have lirtle w eight with Pr 


ius; hut he tought it neceſſary to r the miniſtry N their « en | 
gs ound. 
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Reaſon may be applied toſhew the impropriety or ex- 

ience of a law, but we muſt have either ſtatute or 
precedent to prove the exiſtence of it. At the ſame 
time, I do not mean to admit that the late refolution of 
the houſe of commons is defenfible on general principles 
of reaſon, any more than in law. This is nct the hinge 
on which the debate turns. 

Suppoling, therefore, that I have laid down an accu- 
rate late ofthe queſtion, Iwill ventureto affirm, 1ſt, That 
there is no ſtatute exiſting, by which that ſpecific diſabi- 
lity which we ſpeak of, is created. If there be, let it 
be produced. The argument will then be at an end. 
 2dly, That there is no precedent in all the proceed- 
ings of the houſe of Commons, which comes entirely 
home to the preſent caſe, viz. «© Where an expelled 
member has been returned again, and another. candi- 
date, with an inferior number of votes, has been de- 
clared the fitting member.” If there be ſuch a prece- 


dent, let it be given to us plainly, and J am ſure it will 


have more weight than all the cunning arguments 
which have been drawn from inferences and probabi- 
ities. 

The miniſtry, in that laborious pamphlet, which, I 
preſume, contains the whole ſtrength of the party have 
declared ®, © 'That Mr Walpole's was the firſt and only 
inſtance 1 in which the electors of any county or borough 
bad returned a perſon expelled to ſerve in the ſame 
parliament.” It is not voſſible to conceive a caſe more 
exactly iu point, Mi Walpole was expell:d; and ha- 
ving a majority of votes at the next election, was re 
turned again. The friends of Mr Taylor, a candidate 
{ct up by the miniſtry, petitioned the houſe, that he 


0 might be the fitting member. Thus far the circum- 


| ſtances tally exactly. except that our Houſe of Com- 


$ mons ſaved Mr Luttrell the trouble of petitioning. 


* Caſe of the Middlefex Election conſidered, page 28. 
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The point of the law, however, was the ſame. It 
came regularly before the Houſe, and it was their bufi- 
neſs to determine upon it. They did determine it; for 
they declared Mr Taylor not duly elected. If it be 
laid, that they meant this reſolution as matter of favour 
and indulgence to the borough, which had retorted Mr 
Walpole upon them, in order that the burgeſſes, 
knowing what the law: 1 ue cor rect their nt, 
I anſwer, 

I. That it is a 8 way of arguing, to „ oppoſe a 
ſuppoſition, which no man can dere to a fact, which 
proves itſelf. | 

II. That if this were che intention of the (Houſe of 
Commons, it muſt have defeated itfelf. The burgeſſes 
of Lynn could never have known therr error; much 
leſs could they have corrected it by any inſtruction 
they received, from the proceedings of the houſe of 
commons. They might perhaps have foreſeen, that, 
if they returned Mr WM. alpole again, be would again be 
rejected: but they never could infer, from a reſolution 
by which the candidate with the feweſt votes was de- 
clared not duly elected, that, at a future election, and 
in ſimilar eixcinbfiances; the houſ: of conitions would 
reverſe their reſolution, and receive the ſarme/ candidate 
as duly elected, whom they had before rejected. 

Tins indeed would have been a moſt extr aordinary 
way of declaring the Jaw of parliament, aud what I pre- 

{ume no man, whoſe underaanding is not at Cr oſs-pur- 
poſcs with itſelf, could poſſibly uuderſtand. | 
If, in a caſe of this importance, I thonght myſelf at 

i:zberty to argue from ſuppoſiciops rather than from 
facts, I think the probability, ig this inſtance, is di- 
rectly the reverſe of What the miniſtry aff rm; and 
that it is much more likely that the houſe of commons, 
at that time, would rather have trained e point in ifa- 
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vour of Mr Taylor, than that they would have violated 


the law of parliament, and robbed Mr Taylor of a 


right legally veſted in him, to gratify a refractory bo- 
rough, which in defiance of them, had returned a per- 
ſon branded with the ſtrongeſt mark of the diſpleaſure 
of the houſe. AG ON 

But really, Sir, this way of talking, for ] cannot 
call it argument, is a mockery of the common under- 
ſtanding of the nation, too groſs to be endured. Our 
deareſt intereſts are at ſtake. An attempt has been 
made, not merely to rob a fingle county of its rights, 
but, by inevitable conſequenee, to alter the conſtitution 
of the houſe of commons. This fatal attempt has ſuc- 
ceeded, and ſtands as a precedent recorded for ever. If 
the miniſtry are unable to defend their cauſe by fair ar- 
gument founded on facts, let them ſpare us at leaſt the 
mortification of being amuſed and deluded like chil- 
dren. I believe there is yet a ſpirit of reſiſtance in this 
country, which will not ſubmit to be oppreſſed ; but I 


am ſure there is a fund of good ſenſe in this country 
which cannot be deceived. 


JUNIUS. 
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I. E TT E R XVII. 


TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 


un Aug. 1. 1769. 


IE will not be neceſſary for Junius to take the 
trouble of anſwering your correſpondent G. A. or 
e quotation from a ſpeech without doors, publiſhed 


' 12 your paper of the 28th of laſt month. The ſpeech 


appeared before Junius's letter; and, as the author 


ems to conſider the great propoſition, on which all 


his arguments depend, viz. that Mr Wilkes was under 


i that Enown legal incapacity of which Junius ſpeaks, as 2 
It | H 2 SE 


— 


| 
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point granted, his ſpeech is in no ſhape an anſwer to 
Junius, for this is the very queſtion in debate. 

As to G. A. I obſerve, firſt, that if he did not ad- 
mit Junius's tate of the queſtion, he ſhould have ſhown 
the fallacy of it, or given us a more exact one; 
ſecondly, that, conſidering the many hours and days 
which the miniftry and their advocates have waſted, in 
public debate, in compiling large quartos, and collecting 
innumerable precedents, expreſsly to prove, that the 
late proceedings of the houſe of commons are warranted 
by the law, cuſtom, and practice of parliament, it is 
rather an extraordinary ſuppoſition to be made by one 
of their on party, even for the ſake of argument, that 
no ſuch ſtatute, no ſuch cuſtom, of purliamenut, no ſuch 
caſe in point can be produced, G. A. may, however, 


make the ſuppoſition with ſafety. It contains nothing 


but literally the fact, except that there is a caſe exactly 
in point, with a deciſion of the houſe, diametrically op- 
poſite to that which the preſent houſe of commons came 
to in favour of Mr Luttrell. 
The miniſtry now begin to be aſhamed of the weak- 
neſs of their cauſe; and, as it ufually happens with 
falſehood, are driven to the neceſſity of ſhifting their 
ground, and changing their whole defence. At firſt 
we were told, that nothing could be clearer than that 
the proceedings of the houſe of commons were juſtified 
by the known law, and uniform cuſtom of parliament. 


But now it ſeems, if there be no law, the houſe of com- 4 5 


mons have a right to make one; and if there be no 
precedent, they have a right to create the firſt: ſor 
this I preſume, is the amount of the queſtions propoſed 
to Junius. If your correſpondent had been at all 
verled, in the law of parliament, or generally in the 
laws of this country, he would have ſeen that this de- 
fence is as weak and felſe as the former. 
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The privileges of either hovſe of parliament, it is. 
true, are indefinite, that is, they have not been deſcri- 
bed or laid down in any one code or declaration what 
ſoever, but, whenever a queſtion of privilege has ariſen, 
it has invariably been diſputed or maintained upon 
the footing of precedents alone. In the courſe of 
the proceedings upon the Ayilibury election, the 
houſe of lords reſolved. © That neither houſe of par- 
liament had. any power, by any vote or declaration, to 
create to themſelves any new privilege, that was not 
warranted by the known laws and cuſtoms of parlia- 
ment.” And to this rule the houſe of commons, 
though!otherwiſe they had acted in a very arbitrary 
manner, gave their aſſent; for they affirmed, that they 
had guided themſelves by it, in aſſerting their privi- 
leges.— No, Sir, if this be true with reſpect to mat - 
ters of privilege, in which the houſe of commons, indivi- 
dually and as a body, are principally concerned, how 
much more ſtrongly will it hold againſt any pretended 
power in that houſe to create or declare a new law by 
which not only the rights of the houſe over their own 
member, and thoſe of the member himſelf, are included 
but alſo thoſe of a third and ſeparate party I mean the 
ſreeholders of the kingdom? To do juſtice to the mi- 
niſtry, they have not yet pretended, that any one, or 
any two of the three eſtates have power to make a new 
law, without the concurrence of the third. They 
know that a man who maintains ſuch a doctrine, 18 
liable, by ſtatute, to the heavieſt penalties. They do 
not acknowledge that the houſe of commons have aſſu- 
med a new privilege, or declared a new law. On the 
contrary, they affirm, that their proceedings have been 


* This is ſtill meeting the i upon their own ground, for, in 
truth, ne precedents will ſupport either natural injuſtice, or "violation h 


of poſitive fight. 
H 3 
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ſtrictly conformable to, and founded upon the ancient 

law and cuſtom of parliament. Thus, therefore, the 
ueſtion returns to the point at which Junius had fixed 

it viz. Whether or not this be the lau of parliament? 

If it be not, the houſe of commons had no legal autho- 


rity to eſtabliſh the precedent ; and the precedent itſelf 


is mere fact, without any proof of right whatſoever. 
Your correſpondent concludes. with a queſtion of the 
ſimpleſt nature: Muſt a thing be wrong, becauſe it has 


never been done before? No. But admitting it were 


proper to be done, that alone does not convey an au- 
thority to do it. As to the preſent caſe, I hope I ſhall 
never ſee the time, when not only a fingle perſon, 
but a whole county, and in effect the entire collective 
body of the people, may again be robbed of their birth- 


right by a vote of the houſe of commons. Burt if, for 
reaſons which I am unable to comprehend, it be neceſ- 
ſary to truſt that houſe with a power ſo exhorbitant 


and unconſtitutional, at leaſt let it be given to them by 
an act of the nnn _ PHILO JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XVIII. 


. TO SIR WILLIAM BLACKSTONE, SOLICITOR-GENERAL To. 


HER MAJESTY. 
is; July 29. WY 


1 SHALL make you no apology for conſidering a 5 


certain pamphlet, in which your late conduct is de- 


fenced as written by yourſelf. The perſonal intereſt. f f 


the perſonal reſentments, and above all, that wounded 


ſpirit, unaccuſtomed to reproach, and I hope, not fre- 


quently conſcious of deſerving it, are fignals which be- 


tray the author to us, as plainly as if your name were 
in the title-page. Lou appeal to the public in defence 


of your repntation. We hold it, Sir, that an injury 
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commentalies, Which directly contradicted t doctrine maintained by 


offered to an individual is n to ſociety. - On 
this principle the people of England made common 
cauſe with Mr Wilkes. On this principle, if you are 
injured, they will join in your reſentment. I ſhall not 


follow you through the inſipid form of a third "_— 
but addreſs myſelf to you directly. 


| You ſeem to think the channel of a pamphlet more 


reſpectable and better ſuited to the dignity of your 


cauſe than that of a newſpaper. Be it ſo, Vet if news- 
papers are ſcurrilous, you muſt confeſs they are im- 

partial, They give us without any apparent prefe- 
rence, the wit and argument of the miniitry, as well as 

the abuſive dulneſs of the oppoſition. The ſcales are 

equally poiſed. It is not the printer's fault, if the 

greater weight inclines the balance. 

Vour pamphlet, then is divided into an attack upon 
Mr, Grenville's character, and a defence of your Own. 
It would have been more conſiſtent, perhaps, with your 
profeſſed intention, to have confined yourſelf to the laſt. 
But anger has ſome claim to indulgence, and railing is 
uſually a relief to the mind. I hope you have found 
benefit from the experiment. It is not my deſign to 
enter into a formal vindication of Mr Grenville, upon 
his own principles. I have neither the hdabat of 
being perſonally, known to him, nor do I pretend to be 
completely maſter. of all the facts. I need not run the 


riſk of doing an injuſtice to his opinions, or to his con- 


duct, when your pamphlet alone n upon the face 


of 1 it. a full vindication of beth. - 144 re 4p” wat 


Vour firſt reflection is, that Mr. See 15 was SE 
all men, the perſon who ſhould not have complained of 
incanRiqnre with DOI to Mr Wilkes. This, Sir, if 

1 adi 1090 B35 117 

+4 Mr. Grenville had quoted a W * dhe, Doctors excellent 

ee inithe houſe ef ceoamonss. 
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either an unmeaning fneer, a peev iſſi expreſſion of re- 
ſentment. or, if it means any thing, yoo plainly beg the 
queſtion ; for, whether his parliamentary conduct with 
regard to Mr Wilkes has, or has not been inconſiſtent 
remains, yet to be proved. But it ſeems he received 
upon the ſpot a ſufficient chaſtiſement for exeteying - 
fo unfairly his talents of miſrepreſentation. You are 
a lawyer, Sir, and know better than 1 do, upon what 
particular occafions a talent for miſrepreſentation may | 
be fairly exerted ; but to puniſh a man a ſecond time, 
when he has been once fufficiently ehaſtiſed, is rather 
too ſevere. It is not in the Jaws of England; it is 
not in your own commentaries ; nor is it yet, I be- 
lieve, in the new law you have revealed to the houſe 


of commons. 1 hope this ck &rine has no exiſtenèe but 


in your on heart. After all, Sir, if you had confult- 
ed that ſober diſcretion, which you ſeem to oppoſe 
with triumph to the honeſt jollity of a tavern, it might. 
have occurred to you, that although you could have 
ſucceeded in fixing a charge of inconfiſtenoy upon Mr 


Greaville, it would not have tended in any thape to * 
culpate vourfe lf. E 1 „„ fg. 7 


Your next inſinuation; n 817 William Meredith 


had haſtily. adopted the faMe gloſſes of his: "iy, hy 
of the ſame fort with the firft. It conveys à fneer as 
little worthy. of the gravity of your charaRer, as it is, 
uſeleſs to your defence; It is of little moment teh the 
public. to enquire, b whom the charge was coe ived, 
or by whom it was adopted. The only queſtion we 
alk is; Whether or not it bé true. The remainder of 
your reflections upon Mr Grenville's conduct deſtroy 


themſelves. He could not poſſibly come prepared to 


traduce Your Gr ee to the 3 122 could n fem 
07 
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rect contradiction of tiat doctrme, which you had 
ſolemaly, diſinteneſtedly, and upon ſobereſt reflection, 
delivered to the public. He came armed indeed with 
uhat he thought a reſpectable authority, to fupport 
© what be was convinced was the cauſe of truth; and I. 
1 © doubt not he iatended to give yon; in the courſe of bre 
debate, an honourable and public teſtimomy of his 
eſteom. Thinking highly of his abitities, I cannot: 


am 7 = is 
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go | you are pleaſed to call à plan coolly formed ito 1mpoſe 
upon the houſe of commons, and his producing it with 
cout provocation at midnight, I conſider it as the lan- 
” guage of pique and invective, therefore unworthy oft 
regard. But Sir, I am ſenfible I have foilowed/ four” 
example too long, and wandered from the point. | 
= The quotation from your commentaries is matter 
of record. It can neither be altered by your friends, 
nor miſrepreſented by your enemies; and I um willing 
to take your own word for what you have ſaid in the 
houſe of commons. If there be a real differenee be- 
tween what you have written and what you have 
ſpoken, von confeſs that your book ought to be the 
ſtandard. Nov, Sir, af words mean anv thing, l ap- 
i pretend, that, when a long enumeration of diſqualificas 
tions (whether by ſtatute or the cuſtom of parliament) 
7 concludes with theſe general comprehenſive words, 
Vu but ſubject to thefe Teſtriftions and diſqualiſicat ions. 
every ſubje of the realm is eligible of common right.“ 
a reader of plain underſtanding muſt of courſe reſt ſa- 
tisfied, that no ſpecies of diſqualification whhtfoever 
- FÞ hath bern omitted. The known character of he au- 
„ thor, and the apparent accuracy with which the whele 
work is compiled, would confirm him in his opinion; 
noriconld he poſſibly form any other judgment, with- 
Jout looking upon your commentgries | in the ime ligat 
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however allow him the gift of divination. As to whats 
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78 2LETTERS': 
in which you conſider thoſe penal laws, which tho? 


not repealed, are fallen into e and are a in in | 
fect, A SNARE TO THE UN WARY T. 28 
' You tell us „ indeed, that it was not t part uus your ok 
to ſpecify any tempory incapacity ; and that you could 
not, without a ſpirit of prophecy, have ſpecified to the 
diſability of a private individual, ſubſequent to the pe- 
riod at which you wrote. What your plan was, 1! 
know not; but what it ſhould have been, in order to 
complete che work you have given us, is by no means 
difficult to determine. The incapacity, which you call 
temporary, may continue {even years; and though yu 
might not have foreſeen the particular caſe of Mr Wilkes, 
you might and ſhould have foreſeen the poſſibility of fuch 1 
a caſe, and told us how far the houſe of commons were 
eee. to proceed in it, by the law and cuſtom of 
parliament. The freeholders of Middleſex wauld then 
have known wha: they had to truſt to, and would never 
have returned Mr Wilkes, when colonel Luttrell was 
a candidate againſt him. They would have choſen 
ſome indifferent perſon, rather than ſubmit to be repre- 
ſented by the object of their contempt, and deteſt ation. 
-Your attempt to diſtinguiſh between diſabilities 
which affect whole claſſes of men, and thaſe which affect 
individuals only, is really unworthy: of your under- 1 
ſtanding. Your. commentaries had taught me, that 
although the inſtance in which a penal law is exerted 
be particular, the laws themſelves are general: 
they are made for the benefit and inſtruction 
of the public, though the penalty falls only upon 
an individual. Vou cannot but know, Sir, that what 
was Mr Wilkes' caſe yelierday, may be yours or mine 
If in ſtating the law upon any point. a judge deliberately affitins 
that he has included every, caſe, aud it Gould appear; that he has pur- 


poſely omitted a material caſe, he does, in effect, Tay a ' {rare for the u- 
WaTy. = 2 
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0˙ to-morrow, and that, conſequently, the common right 
of every ſubject of the realm is invaded by it. Pro- 
feſſing, therefore, to treat of the conſtitution of the 
: Houſe of Commons, and of the laws and cuſtoms rela- 
Id tive to that conſtitution, you certainly were guilty of 
a moſt unpardonable omiſſion, in taking no notice of a 
e- right and privilege of the Houſe, more extraordinary 
and more arbitrary than all the others they poſſeſs put 
to together. If the expulſion of a member, not under 
ns any legal diſability, of itſelf creates in him an incapacity 
to be elected, I ſee a ready way marked out, by which 
du the majority may, at any time, remove the honeſteſt 
es, and ableſt men who happen to be in oppoſition to them. 
ch Io ſay, that they will not make this extravagant uſe of 
re their power, would be a language unſit for a man ſo 
learned in the laws as you are. By your doctrine, Sir, 
they Have the power, and laws, you know, are intended 
to guard againſt what men may G9 not to axes to x tie 
they vill do. FOR 75 
| Upon the whole, Sir, the charge OY you i 1s all 2 
plain, fimple nature; It appears even upon the face of 
Jour own pamphlet, On the contrary, your juſtifica- 
es tion of yourſelf is full of ſubtilty and refinement, and in 
; 7 ſome places not very intelligible. If I were perſonally 
pour enemy, I ſhould dwell, with a malignant pleaſure 
upon thoſe great and uſeful qualifications which you 
certainly poſſeſs, and by which you once acquired, tho“ 
they could not preſerve to you, the reſpect and eſteem 
of your country, I ſhould enumerate the honours you: 
+ © have loſt, and the virtues you have diſgraced ;' but ha- 
| © ving no private reſentments to gratify, I think it ſuff- 
+ cient to have given my opinion of your public conduct, 
E the puniſhment it deſerves to er cloſet =_ 
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ADDRESSED TO THE "PAINTER OF THE. PUBLIC 
# bat ADVERTISER. 

Sm, Au 1 14. 1769. 
CORRESPONDENT of the St _— Evening 
Poſt ſirſt willfully miſunderſtands Junms, then 
— him for a bad reafoner. Junius does not ſay x 
that it wes incumbent upon Doctor Blackſtone to fore- 
fee and tate the crimes for winch Mr Wilkes was ex- 
pelled. If, by a ſpirit of prophecy, he had even done 
fo, it would have been nothing to the purpoſe. The 

neſtion is, not for what particular offences a. perſon * 
may be expelled, but generally, whether by the law of 
parliament, expulſion alone creates a diſqualification. © 
If the affirmative-be the law of parliament, Doctor 
Blackſtone might and ſhould have told us fo. The 
queſtion is not confined to this or that particular per- 
ſon, but forms one great general branch of diſqualiſica- 
tion, too important in itſelf, and too extenſive in its con- 
ſequences, to be omitted in an accurate work expreſsly 
e of the law of parliament. 

The truth of the matter is exiden ty this. Doctor 
Blackſlone, while he was peaking. in the Houſe of 


W the co: airaditive. Was mexpecttedly urged —_ 
ſtared him in the face. Inſtead of defending bimſclf | 
upon the ſpot, he ſunk under the charge, in an agony 
of confulion and deſpair. It is well known, that there 
was a pauſe of ſome minutes in the Houfe, from a ge- 
neral expectation that the DoQor would ſay ſomething 
in his own defence; but it ſeems bis faculties were too 
much overpowered to think of. thoſe ſubtelties and re- 
finements which have ſince occurred to him. It was 
then Mr Grenville received the ſevere chaftiſement, 
which the Doctor mentions with ſo much triumph. 


OF: UNI fc. Kb 


7 wh" the” honourable gentleman, inflead of ſhaking his 
| Dead, would ſhake a good argument out of it. If to the 


3 legance, novelty, and bitterneſs of this 1 ingenious far. - 
calm, ws add the natural melody of the amiable Sir 
Fletcher Norton's pipe, we ſhall not be ſurprized that 
j Mr Grenville was unable to make him any reply. 


As to the Doctor, I would recommend it to him to 


1 be quiet. If not, he may perhaps hear again from Ju- 
; N nius himſelf, 


F Poftcript to a pamphlet, entitled, An anſwer to the Qve- 


PHILO JUNIUS. 


ſtion lated. Suppoſed to be written by Doctor Black- 
ſtone, Solicitor to the Queen, 1 in an aafwer to Junius? 
letter. 25 


ck theſe papers were ſent to the preſs, a writer 
in the public papers, who ſubſcribes himfelf Ju- 
nius, has made a feint of bringing this queſtion to a 


ſhort iſſue. Though the foregoing obſervations con- 


tain, in my opinion at leaſt, a full refutation of all that 
this writer has offered, I ſhall, however, beſtow a very 


few words upon him. It will coſt me very little 


trouble to unravel and expoſe the ſophiſtry of his ar- 


ument. 


I take the queſtion (fays he) to be ſtrictly: this? 
* Whether or not it be the known eſtabliſhed law of par- 


liament, that the expulſion of a member of the Houſe 
of Commons, of itſelf, creates in him ſuch an incapa- 
City to be re · elected, that, at a ſubſequent election, any 


votes given to him are null and void; and that any o- 
ther candidate, who, except the perſon expelled, has the 


greateſt number of votes, ought to be the fitting mem- 
Wer, 

Waving, for the preſent, any dieting I may have 
to this ſtate of the queſtion, I ſhall venture to meet our 
champion upon his own ground ; and attemnt to ſup- 
Port the affirmative of it, in one of the two ways by 


_— LET FT-ERS 
which he ſays it can be alone fairly ſupported. If 
there be no ſtatute (ſays he) in which the ſpecific diſ- 
ability is clearly created, &c. (and we acknowledge 
there is none), the cuſtom of parhament muſt then be 
referred to: and ſome caſe or caſes ſtrictly in point, 
muſt be produced, with the deciſion of the court upon 
them.“ Now, 1 aſſert, that this has been done. Mr 


W alpole's caſe is ſtrialy in. point to prove, that expul- : 


ſion creates abſolute incapacity of being re- elected. This 
was the clear deciſion of the Houſe upon it; and was a 
full declaration, that incapacity was the neceſſary con- 


ſequence of expulſion. The law was as clearly and ; 


firmly fixed by this reſolution, and is as binding in 
every ſubſequent caſe of expulſion, as if it had been de- 
clared by an expreſs ſtatute; that a member expelled b 

a reſolution of the Houſe of Commons ſhall be deemed 
incapable of being re- elected.“ Whatever doubt then 


there might have been of the law, before Mr Walpole's 


caſe, with reſpect to the full operation of a vote of ex- 
pulſion there can be none now. The deciſion of the 
Houſe, upon this caſe, is ſtrictly in point to prove that 
expulſion creates abſolute incapacity in law, of being re- 
elected. ö 1 
But incapacity in law, in this inſtance muſt have the 
ſame operation and effect with incapacity in law in 
every other inſtance. Now incapacity of being re- 
elected, implies in its very terms, that any votes given 
to the incapable perſon, at a ſubſequent election are 
null and void. This is its neceſſary operation, er it 
has no operation at all: It is vox et pra tes ea nibil. We 
can no more be called upon to prove this propoſition, 
than we can to prove that a dead man is not alive, or 


derſtood, the propoſition is ſelf evident. 
Laſtly, it is, in all caſes of election, the Known and 
eſtabliſned law of the land, grounded upon the cleareſt 


or that twice two are four. When the terms ate un- 
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& a mere nonentity. 
houſe of commons in the Malden and Bedford elections; 
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. principles of reaſon and common ſenſe, that if the votes 
given to one candidate are null and void, they cannot 
be oppoſed to the votes given to another candidate; 
they cannot affect the votes of ſuch candidate at all. As 
they have on the one hand, no poſitive quality to add 
or eſtabliſh, ſo have they, on the other hand, no nega- 
tive one to ſubſtra or deſtroy. They are, in a word, 

| Such was the determination of the 


| caſes ſtrictly in point to the preſeat queſtion, as far as 
they are meant to be in point. And to ſay that they 
are not in point, in all eircumſtances, in thoſe partieu- 
larly which are independent of the pr opoſition which they 
are quoted to prove, is to ſay no more than that Mal- 
den is not Middleſex, nor ſerjeant Comyns Mr Wilkes. 

Let us ſee then how our proof ſtands. Expulſion 
creates incapacity, incapacity annihilates any votes gi- 
ven to the incapable perſon, the votes given to the 


qualified candidate ſtand upon their own bottom, firm 


and untouched, and can alone have effect. 
This, one Would think, would be ſufficient. But 
F we are ſtopped ſhort: and told, that none of our pre- 
cedents come home to the preſent caſe, and are chal- 


9 Jof the houſe of commons that does come home to it, 
viz. where an expelled member has been returned again, 
T G 1nd another candidate, with an inferior number Y votes, 
has been declared the fi ating member.” 

Ingnſtead of a precedent, I will beg leave to put a caſe; 


which, I fancy, will be quite as deciſive to the preſent 
Suppoſe another Sacheverel (and every party 


point. 
muſt have its Sacheverel) ſhould, at ſome future elec- 
tion, take it into his head to oSer-himfelf 2 candidate 


ate, whoſe coat 1s of a different colour ;- but, however 
Nerg.good-caloue, The divine has an indiſputable 


bu : 


agel to produce © a precedent 1 in all the proceedings 


for the county of. Middlefex. He is oppoſed by a candi- 
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majority, nay, the poor layman is abſolutely diſtanced, 
The ſheriff, after having had bis conſcience well in- 
formed by the reverend caſuiſt, returns him, as he ſup- 
poſes, duly elected. The whole houſe is in an uproar, 
at we apprehenſion of ſo ſtrange an appearance amongſt 


them. A motion, however, is at length made, 3 the 
perſon was incapable of being elected; that his election 
therefore, is null and void; and that his competitor _ 
ought to have been en No, ſays a great orator; 
_. firſt ſhew me your law for this proceeding. Licher 
; 5 me a ſtatute, 1 in which the ſpecific diſability of 

a clergyman is created; or produce me a precedent, 
where a clergyman has been returned, and another candi- 
date, with an ier tor number of votes bas been declared 
the fitting member.” No ſuch ſtatute, no ſuch, prece- 
dent to be found. What anſwer then is to be given to 
this demand? The very ſame anſwer which 1 will give 
to that of Junius, That there is more than one prece- : 


dent in the proceedings of the houſe “ where an in- 
capable perſon has been returned, and another candi- 


date with an inferior number of votes, has been decla- 


red the fitting member; and that this is the known || 
and eſtabliſhed law, 1n all caſes of 1 t, from what 4 


ever cauſe it may 3 77 


I ſhall now therefore beg leave to. mike a fight a- 
mendment to Junius? Rate of the queſtion, the affirma- 


tive of which will then ſtand thus: 


It is the known and eſtabliſhed law of ae 2 
that the expulſion of any member of the houſe of com- 4 


mons creates in him an incapacity of being re- elected; 
that any votes given to him at a ſubſequent election 
are, in conſequence of ſuch incapacity, null and void; 


and that any other candidate, Who, except the e | | 
rendered incapable, has the greateſt nn of votes, 


ought to be the fitting member.” 


But our huſineſs is not yet quits geha. Mr Walk. 1 
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pole's caſe muſt have a re-hearing. It is not poſſible, : 
ſays the writer, to conceive a caſe more exactly in 
1 point. Mr Walpole was expelled; and, having a ma- 
jority of votes at the next election, was returned again. 
©” The friends of Mr Taylor, a candidate ſet up by the 
F miniſtry, petitioned the houſe that he might be the ſit - 
5 ting member. Thus far the circumſtances tally exact - 
* except that our houſe of commons ſaved Mr Lut- 
1 trel the trouble of petitioning. The point of law, 


| 4 © however, was the ſame. It came regularly before the 


> houſe, and it was their buſineſs to determine upon it. 
„ © They did determine it; for ou declared Mr Taylor | 
not duly elected. 
> Inſtead of examining the jaltnell of this repreſenta· 
5 tion, I ſhall beg leave to oppoſe againſt it my own view 
of this caſe, in as plain a manner, and as few werds as 
* J am able. | 
It was the known and eſtabliſhed law of i 


in- when the charge againſt Mr Walpole came before the 


= houſe of commons, that they had power to expel, to 
diſable, and to render incapable for offences. In vir- 
tue of this power they expelled him. 

Had they, in the very vote of expulſion, adj udged 


him, in terms, to be incapable of being re- elected, there 
muſt have been at once an end with him. But 
though the right of the houſe, both to expel, and ad- 


judge incapable, was clear and indubitable, it does 
not appear to me, that the full operation and effect of a 


vote of expultion ſingly was ſo. Ihe law in this caſe 


had never been expreſsly declared There had been no 
cvent to call up ſuch a declaration. I trouble not 


80 myſelf with the grammatical meaning of the word-ex= 


Z pulfion, TI r-gard only its legal meaning. This was 
not, as I think, preciſely fixed. The houſe thought 


4 proper to fix it, and — to declare the full con- 


Ts 
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ſequences of their former vote, before they ſuffered 
theſe conſequences to take effect. And in this pro- 
ceeding they a&ed upon the moſt liberal and ſolid prin. 
ciples of equity, juſtice, ard law. What then did the 
burgeſſes of Lynn collect from the ſecond vote? I heir 
ſubſequent conduct will tell us: it will with certainty 
tell us, that they conſidered it as deciſive againſt Mr 
Walpole : it will alſo with equal certainty, tell us that 
upon ſuppoſition that the law of election ſtood then as 
it docs now, and that they knew it to ſtand thus, they 


inferred; that, at a future election, and in a af of a 


fimilar return, the houſe would Hob the ſame candi- 


date, as duly elected, whom they had before eee | 


They could infer nothing but this. 


It is needleſs to repeat the circumſtance of diflimila. 


rity in the preſ-nt caſe. It will be ſufficient to obſerve, 


that as the law of parliament, upon which the houſe of 


commons grounded every ſtep of their proceedings, was 


clear beyond the reach of doubt, fo neither could the 


freeholders of Middleſex be at a loſs to foreſee what 
muſt be the inevitable conſequence of their proceedings 


in oppoſition to it; for upon every return of Mr 


Wilkes, the Houſe ks enquiry whether any votes 
were given to any other candidate. 
But 1 could venture, for the experiment's fake, even 


to give this writer the utmoſt he aſks; to allow the moſt 


perfect ſimilarity throughout in chefs two caſes; to al- 


tow, that the law of expulſion was quite as clear to the 


burgeſles of Lynn, as to the freeholders of Middlefex, 


It will, I am confidept avail his cauſe but little. It will 


only prove, that the law of election at that time wes 
different from the preſent law. It will prove, that in 
all caſes of an incapable candidate returned, the law then 
was, that the whole election ſhould be void. But now 
we know that this is not law. The caſes of Malden 
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and Bedford were, as has been ſeen, determined upon 
other and more juſt principles. And theſe determina- 
tions are, I imagine, admitted on all fides to be law. 
I would willingly draw a veil over the remaining 
part of this paper. It is aflonithing, it is painful, to 
| ſee men of parts and ability giving into the moſt un- 
worthy artifices, and deſcending ſo much below their 
true line of character. But, if they are not the dupes 
of their ſophiſtry, (which is hardly to be conceived), 
let them conſider that they are ſomething much worſe. 
The deareſt intereſts of this country are its laws and 
its conſtitution. Againſt every attack upon theſe, 
there will, 1 hope, be always found amongſt us the 
firmeſt ſpirit of refftance ; ſuperior to the united ef- 
forts of faction and ambition. For ambition, though 
it does not always take the lead of faction, will be ſure 
in the end, to make the moſt fatal advantage of it, and 
draw it to 1ts own A But, I truſt, our day of 
trial is yet far off; and there is a fund of good ſenſe in 
this country which cannot long be decerved by the arts, 
either of falſe reaſoning or falſe ee 
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LE T TEK XX; 
TO THE PRINTER OF TIE PUBLIC ADVERTISER: 


. Aug. 8. 1769. 
HE gentleman who has publiſhed an anſwer to 
Sir William Meredith's pamphlet, having ho- 

noured me with a poſtſcript of fix quarto pages, which 

he moderately calls beſtowing a very few words upon 
me, I cannot, in common politeneſs, reſuſe him a re- 
ply. The form and magnitude of a quarto 1mpoſes 
upon the mind; and men, who are unequal to the la- 

m of diſcuſſing an 1ntricate argument, or wiſh to a- 

oid it, are willing enough to ſuppoſe, that much has 
H 2 
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been proved, becauſe much has been ſaid. Mine, I 
confeſs are humble labours. I do not preſume to in- 
ſtruct the learned, but ſimply to inform the body of the 
people; and I prefer that channel of conveyance Which 
1s likely to ſpread fartheſt among them. The advo- 
cates of the miniſtry ſeem to me write for fame, and to 
flatter themſelves, that the fize of their works will 
make them immortal. They pile up reluctant quarto 
upon ſolid folio, as if their labours, becauſe they are 
gigantic, could contend with truth and heaven. 
The writer of the volume in queſtion meets me up- 
on my own ground. He acknowledges there is no ſta- 
tute, by which the ſpecific diſability we ſpeak of is 
created; but he affirms, that the cuſtom of parliament _ 
has been referred to, and that a caſe ſtrictly in point 
has been produced, wth the deciſion of the court upon 
it. I thank him for coming ſo fairly to the point. 
He aſſerts, that the caſe of Mr Walpole is ſtrictly i in 
point, to prove that expulſion creates an abſolute in- 
capacity of being re-eleted; and for this purpoſe he 
refers generally to the firſt vote of the Houle, upon that 
occafion, without venturing to recite the vote itſelf. 
The unfair diſingenuous artifice of adopting that part 
of a precedent which ſeems to ſuit his purpoſ-, and 
omitting the remainder, deſerves ſome pity, but can- 
not excite my reſentment. He takes advantage cagerly 
of the firſt reſolution, by which Wr Walpole's incapa- 
city is declared; but as to the two following, by which 
the candidate with the feweſt votes was declared © not 
duly elected,“ and the election itſelf vacated, | dare ſay 
he would be well ſatisfied if they were for ever blotted 
out of the journæls of the Houſe of Commons. | In fair 
argument, no part of a precedent ſhould be admitted, 
unleſs tlie whole of it be given to us together. Lhe 
author has divided His prede ent; for he knew, 
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that, taken together, it produced a conſequence directly 
the reverſe of that which he endeavours to draw from 
a vote of expulſion. But, what will this honeſt perſon 
ſay, if I take him at his word, and demonſtrate to him, 
that the Houſe of Commons never meant to found Mr 
Walpole's incapacity upon his expulſion only? What 
ſubterfuge will then remain? 

Let it be remembered, that we are ſpeaking of the 
intention of men who lived more than half a century 
ago: and that ſuch intention can only be collected 
from their words and actions, as they are delivered to 
us upon record. To prove their deſigns by a ſuppoſi- 
tion of what they would have done, oppoſed to what 
they actually did, is mere trifling and impertinence. The 
vote, by which Mr Walpole's incapacity was declared, 
is thus expreſſed: That Robert Walpole Eſq; ha- 
ving been this ſeſſion of parliament committed a pri- 
ſoner to the Tower, and expelled this Houſe, for a 
breach of truſt in the execution of his office, and no- 
torious corruption, when ſecretary at war, was and is 
incapable of being elected a member to ſerve in this 
preſent parhament *.” Now, Sir, to my underſtanding 
no propoſition of this kind can be more evident, than 
that the Houſe of Commons, by this very vote, 
themſelves underſtood, and meant to declare, That Mr 
Walpole's incapacity aroſe from the crimes he had com. 


mitted, not from the puniſhment the Houſe annexed to 


them. The high breach of truſt, the notorious corrup- 


* Tt is well worth remarking that the compiler of a certain quarto, 
called, The Caſe of the laſt Election for the County of Middleſex con- 


2 Fg fidered, has the impudence to recite this very vote in the following 


terms, vide page 11. © Reſolved, That Robert Walpole, Efq; ha- 
ving been that feifon of parliament expelled the Houſe, was and is in- 
capable of being elected a membep to ſerve in the preſent parliament.“ 
There cannot be a ſtronger poſitive proof of the treachery of the com- 
piler, nor a ſtronger preſumptive proof that he was convinced that ths 
vote, if truly rccited, wopld overturn his whole argument. 
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tion, are ſtated in the ſtrongeſt terms. They do not 
tell us that he was 1ncapable becauſe be was expelled, 
but becauſe he had been guilty of ſuch offences as 
juſtly rendered him unworthy of a ſeat in parhament. 
If they had intended to fix the diſability upon his ex- 
pulſion alone, the mention of his crimes in the ſame 
vote would have been highly improper. It could only 
perplex the minds of the electors, who, if they collected 
any thing from ſo confuſed a declaration of the law of 


parliament, muſt have concluded, that their repreſenta- 


tive had been declared incapable, becauſe he was highly 
guilty not becauſe he had been puniſhed. But, even 


admitting them to have underſtood it in the other ſenſe, 


they muſt then, from the very terms of the vote, have 
united the idea of his being ſent to the Lower with that 
of his expulſion, and confidered his incapacity as the 
joint effect of both . | | 8 


+ ADDRESSED TO_THE PRINTER CF THE FUBLIC ADVERTISER. 


SIR, 1 5 | May 22. 1771. 

ERY early in the debate upon the deciſion of the Middleſex elec- 
tion, it was obſerved by Junius, that the Houſe of Commons had 
not only exceeded their boaſted precedent of the expulſion and ſubſe- 
quent incapacitation of Mr Walpole, but that they had even adhered 
to it ſtrictiy as far as it went. After convicting Mr Dyſon of giving a 


falce quotation from the journals, and having explained the purpoſe 


which that contemptible fraud was intended to anſwer, he proceeds to 
Hate the vote itſelf by which Me Walpole's ſuppoſed incapacity wes 
_geclared, viz.——* Reſolved that Robert Walpole Eſq ; having been 
this ſeſſion of parliament committed a priſoner to the Lower, and ex- 
pelled this houſe for a high breach of truſt in the execution of his ot- 
fice, and notorious corruption when fecretary at war, was and is inca- 
pable of being elected a member to ſerve in this preſent pariiament 


and then obſerves, that, from the terms of the vote, we have noright 


to annex the incapacitation to the exprijivr only; for that as the pro- 


poſition ſtands, it muſt arife equally from the expulſion and the com- 
mitment to the Tower, I believe, Sir, no man, who knows any thing of 
diatectics, or who underſtands Engliſh, will diſpute the truth and fairneſs 
of this conſtruction. But Znrings has a great authority to ſupport him, 
which, to ſpeak with the Duke of Grafton, I accidently met with this 
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in vain.” 
cation merely to the withdrawing, Lord Sommers farther obſerves, 
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I do not mean to give an opinion upon the juſtice of 
the proceedings of the Houſe of Commons, with regard 
to Mr Walpole ; but certainly, if I admitted their cen- 
ſure to be well-founded, I couid no way avoid agree- 


morning in the courſe of my reading. It contains an admonition, which 


cannot be repeated too often. Lord Sommers in his excellent tract 


upon the rights of the people, after reciting the votes of the cenven- 
tion of the 28th of Jan. 1689, viz. That King James the Se- 


cond having endeavoured to ſubvert the conſtitution of this kingdom 


by breaking the original contract between King and people and by 
the advice of Jeſuits, aud other wicked perſons, having violated the 
ſundamental laws, and have withdrawn kimfelf out of this kingdom 
hath abdicated the government,“ &c. makes this obſervation upon 
it; © The word abdicated relates to al the clauſes foregoing as well 
as to his deferting the kingdom, or eiſe they would have been wholly 
And that there might be no pretence for confining+the abd7- 


That King James by refuſing to govern us according to that law by 
which he held the Crown, implicitly rencunced{his title to it. - 

If Junius' conſtruction of the vote againſt Mr Walpole be now ad- 
mitted, (and indeed I cannot comprehend how it can honeſtly be diſ- 
puted), the advocates of the houſe of Commons muſt either give up 
their precedent entirely, or be reduced to the 'neceffity- of maintain- 
ing one of the groſſeſt abſurdities imaginable, viz. That a commit- 
ment to the Tower is conſtituent part of, and contributes half at leaſt 
to, the incapacitation of the perſon who ſuffers it) 

I need not make vou any excuſe for endeavouring to keep alive the 
attention of the pubiic to the deciſion of the Middleſex election. The 
more I conſider it, the more I am convinced, that, as a fact it is indeed 
highly injurious to the rights of the people, but that, as a precedent, it 
is one of the moſt dangerous that ever was eſtabliſhed againſt thoſe who 
are to come after us. Yet, I am ſo far a moderate man, that I verily 
believe the Majority of the houſe of Commons when they paſſed this 
dangerous vote, neither underſtood the queſtion, nor knew the conſe- 
quence of what they were doing. Their motives were rather deſpi- 
cable, than criminal, in the extreme, One effect they certainly did 
nat foreſee. , They are now reduced to ſuch a ſituation that if a mem- 
ber of the preſent Houſe of Commons were to conduct himſelf ever fo 
improperly, and, in reality, deſerve to be ſent back to his conſtituents 
with a mark of diſgrace, they would not dare to expel him ;. becauſe 
they know that the people, in order to try again the great queſtion of 
right, or to thwart an odious Houſe of Commons, would probably over- 
look his immediate vaworthineſs, and return the ſame perſon to par- 


liament.— But, in time, the 5 will gain ſtrength; A future 
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ing with them in the conſequence they drew from it. 


I could never have a doubt, in law or reaſon, that a 
man convicted of a high br Lach of truſt, and of a nots- 
rious corruption in the execution of a public office, was 


and ought to be incapable of fitting in the ſame parlia- 


ment. Far from attempting to invalidate that vote, I 
ſhould have wiſhed that the jacapacity declared by it 


could legally have been continued for ever. 
Now, Sir, obſerve how forcibly the argument re- 


turns. The houſe of Commons, upon the face of their 
proceedings, had the firongeſt motives to declare Mr 
Walpole incapable of being re- elected. They thought 
ſuch a man unworthy to fit among them. — To that 
point they proceeded, and no fartber: for they reſpect- 


ed the rights of the people, while they aſſerted their 
OWN. They did not infer, from Mr Walpole's incapa- 
that his opponent was duly elected; on the con- 


805 they declared Mr Taylor “ not duly elected, 


and the election itſelf void. 

uch, however, is the precedent wikich my honeſt 
friend aſſures us is ſtrickly in point, to prove, that ex- 
pulſion, of itſelf, creates an incapacity of being elected. 


if it had been * the preſent Houſe o Commons ſhould 


at leaſt have followed ſtrictly the example before them, 


and ſhould bave ſlated to us in the ſame vote the 


crimes for which they expelled Mr Wilkes ; whereas 


they reſolved fimply, That,“ having been expelled, he 
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was and is incapable.“ Io this proceeding, I am au- 


thorized to affirm they have neither ſtatute nor cuſtom, 
nor reaſon, nor one ſingle precedent, to ſupport them, 


Honſe of Commons will have no ſuch 4pprehenſions ; conſequently, 


Will not'ſeruple to fellow a precedent which they did not eſtabliſh, 


The miſet himſelf ſeldom lives to enjoy the fruit of his extortion, but 


his heir fireceeds him of courſe, and takes poſſe Bon without cenſure. 
No man expects him to make reſtitution, and n matter for his title, he 


lives qrietly upon ä eſtate. | [5 fro JUNLUS. 
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On the other fide, there is indeed a precedent ſo ſtrong. 
fy in point, that all the inchanted caſtles of miniſterial 


agic fall before it. In the year 1698, (a period 


which the rankeſt Tory dare not except againſt, Mr 
| MWiollaſton was expelled, re- elected, and admitted to take 
his ſeat in the ſame parliament. The miniſtry have 
pans themſelves from all object ions drawn from 
£ the cauſe of his expulſion; for they affirm abſolutely 


that expulſion of itſelf, creates the diſability. Now, 


sir let ſophiſtry evade, let falſehood aſſert, and i impu- 


dence deny 
to direct us through a troubled ſea of controverſy, con- 


here ſtands the precedent, a land mark 


ſpicuous and unmoved. 
[ have dwelt the longer upon the diſcuſſion of this 


point, becauſe, in my opinion, it comprehends the 
$ whole queſtion. The reſt is unworthy of notice. We 


1 are enquiring, whether incapacity be or be not created 
by expulſion. In the caſes of Bedford and Malden, 


tions ſtill continue as diſtant from fact, as his wild diſ- 


the incapacity of the perſons returned was matter of 
EZ p:.>lic notoriety, for it was created by act of parlia- 
ment. But really Sir, my honeſt friend's ſuppoſition 
are as unfavourable to him as his fats. He well 


knows, that the clergy, beſides that they are repr eſent- 


ed in common with their fellow-ſubjects, have allo a 
ſeparate parliament of their own :—that their incapa- 
city to fit in the Houſe of Commons has been confirmed 
by repeated deciſions of the Houſe, and that the law of 
# parliament declared by thoſe deciſions, has been, for 
above two centuries, notorious and undiſputed. The 
author is certainly at liberty to fancy caſes, ,and make 


whatever compariſons he thinks proper : his ſuppoſi- 


| courſes are from ſolid argument, 


The concluſion of this book is 3 to entrance 


[3 He offers to grant me all I defire. He thinks be may 
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ſafely. admit, that the caſe of Mr Walpole makes direct- 
ly againſt him ; for it ſeems he has one grand ſolution 
in hctto for all 8 V Tays he, I were to allo 
all this, it vill only prove that the law of election was 

, difforent, in Queen Anne's time. from what it is at preſent. i} 

Ibis indeed, is more than J expected. The principle 

I know, has been maintained. in fat; but I never ex- | 
peed to ſee it ſo formally decuared, What can he 
mean? Does he aſſume this language to ſatisfy the 
doubts of the people, or does he mean to rouſe their in- g. 
dignation? Are the miniſtry daring enough to affirm, I ,; 
that the houſe of Commons have a right to make and b 

Z unmake the law of parliament at their pleaſure ?—Does ; 

*' the law of parliament, which we are often told is the 8 

law of the land; — does the common right of every ſub- 

ject of the realm, depend upon an arbitrary, capricious 

1 vote of one branch of the Legillature? —The voice of 

. truth and reaſon muſt be filent. | 

The miniſtry tells us plainly, that this is no longer 

2 queſtion of right, but of power and force alone. Wi.at 

was law yeſterday, is not Jaw to- day: and nov it ſeems 

we have no better rule to live by, than 18 temporary 

. diſcretion and fluctuating integrity of the houſe of 

. Commons. 

Profeſſions of patriotiſm are become ſiale and * 

3 lous. For my own part, I claim no merit from endea- 

4 | veuring to do a ſervice to my fellow ſubjects, I have 

\ 
{ 
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done it to the beſt of my uaderſianding ; and without 
looking for the approbation of other men, my conſcience 
is ſatisfied. What remains to be done, concerns the col- 
lective body of the people: They are now to determine 
for themſelves whether they will firmly and conſtitu- 
tionally aſſert their rights or make an humble, flaviſh 
ſurrender cf them at the feet of the miniſtry. To a ge- 
nerous mind, there cannot be a doubt. We wwe it to 
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our anceſtors, to preſerve entire thoſe rights which they 
| np delivered to our care: we owe it to our poſterity, 

not to ſuffer their deareſt inheritance to be deſtroyed. 
But, if it were poſſible for us to be inſenſible of theſe 
ſacred claims, chere is yet an obligation biading upon 


5 
* 


le ourſelves, from which nothing can acquit us; a perſon- 
al intereſt, which we cannot ſurrender. To alienate 
ie 


even our own rights, would be a crime as much more 


e enormous than ſuicide, as a life of civil ſecurity and 
freedom is ſuperior to a bare exiſtence; and if life be 
„ the bounty of Heaven, we ſcornfully reject the nobleſt 
d part of the gift. il we conſent to furtender that certain 
I rule of living, without which the condition of human 
2 nature is not only 8 but eee 

l | | _ JUNIUS, 
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LE T TE R XXI. 

r ro THE PRINTER or TZ PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

f ok, - ; Aug. 22. 1769. 
1 MUST beg of you to print a few lines, in explana- 
nation of fome paſſages in my laſt letter, which, I 


ſee, have been miſunderſtood. 

1. When I ſaid, that the Houſe of Cem never 
meant to found Mr Walpole's incapacity on his expul- 
ſion only, 1 meant no more than to deny the general 
propoſition, that expulſioa alone creates the incapacity. 
Ik there be any thing ambiguous in the expreſſion, I 
I beg leave to explain it, by ſaying, that in my opinion, 
expuliton neither creates, nor in any part, contribeyed to 
create, the incapacity in queſtion. 

2. I carefully avoided entering into the merits of 
Mr Walpole's caſ-. I did not enquire, whether the 
Houſe of Commons a@ed juſtly, or, whether they tru- 
IF declared the law of parttacgent;? My remarks went 
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only to their apparent meaning and intention as it ſtands | ; 
declared in their own reſolution. Bs. 
I never meant to affirm, that a commitment to the 7 


Tower created a diſqualification. On the contrary, I 3 | 


confidered that idea as an abſurdity, into which the mi- * 
niſtry muſt inevitably fall, if they reaſoned right _ . 
their own principles. 

The caſe of Mr Wollaſton ſpeaks for itſelf. The mi- 
niſtry aſſert that expulſion alone creates an abſolute, 
complete incapacity to be re- elected to fit in the ſame 
parliament. ' This propoſition they have uniformly 
maintained, without any condition, or modification | 
whatſoever. Mr Wollaſton was expelled, re-eleQed, 
ar.d admitted to take his ſeat in the ſame parliament.— 


I leave it to the public to determine, whether this be a 


plain matter of fact, or mere nonſenſe or declamation. 


JUNIUS. 

orig wp I * . 
LETTER XML. 
TO THE 3 OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. | 


Sept. 4. 1769. 
RGUMENT againſt Fact; or, a new Syſtem of 


Political Logic, by which the Miniſtry have de- 


j 
ö 


te to the ſatis faction of their friends, that ex- 


pulſion alone creates a ccmplete incapacity to be re-e- 
lected; alias, That a ſubje& of this realm may be rob- 
bed of his common right by a vote of the Houſe of 
Commons. 


TE + 3 8 N 
M- W Pollafton i 77 1698, was 9 re-eleird, and N 
eanurred to take hrs ſeat, 9 


= ARGUMENT. 
As this cannot conveniently be reconciled with our 


the 
19 
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+ general propoſition, it may be neceſſary to ſhiſt our 
nds round and look back to the cauſe of Mr Wollaſton's 
Texpulſion. From thence it will appear clearly, that, 
F< although he was expelled, he had not rendered him- 


+ ſelf a culprit too ignominious to fit in parliament ; and 


ni- that, having reſigned his employment, he was no longer 


on 


incapactated by law.” Vide Serious confiderations, page 
23. Or thus: The Houſe, ſomewhat inaccurately, 
uſed the word EXPELLED; they: ſhould have called it 
A MOTION.” Vid Margo caſe conſidered, page II. 
Or, in ſhort, if theſe arguments ſhould be thought in- 
ſufficient, we may fairly deny the fact. For example: 


« T affirm that he was not re-elected. The ſame Mr 


Wollaſton, who was expelled, was not again elected. 
The ſame individual, if you pleaſe walked into the 
Houſe, and took his ſeat there ; but the ſame perſon, 


mn Law, was not admitted a member of that Parliament 


| from which he had been diſcarded.” - 


SECOND Fact. 


M- IF: apole having been committed to the Toles SP" 


expeit:d for a high breach of truſt, and notorious con- 
ruption 1 in a public office, was declared i auc. hpable Sc. 


| ARGUMENT. | $ 
From the terms of this vote, nothing can be more e- 


vident, than that the houſe of Commons meant to fix 


the incapacity upon the punihment, and not upon the 
crime; but, leſt it ſhould appear in a different I: ght to 
weak, dajoforined perſons, it may be adviſeable to gut 
the reſolution, and give it to the public, with all poſſible 


| ſolemnity, in the following terms, viz. © Reſolved, 


That Robert Walpole, Eſq; having been that ſeſſibn of 
parliament expelled the Houſe, was and is incapable of 
being elected member to febve an that preſent — 


ment.” Vide Mungo on the Uſe of D uotations, page 17. 
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N. B. The author of the anſwer to Sir William Me. 
redith ſeems to have made uſe of Mungo's quotation ;Þ 
for in page 18, be aſſures us, That the declaratory| 
voice of the 17th of February 1769, was indeed a literal 
copy of the reſolution of the Houle 1 in Mr Walpole's 
caſe.” 


TRAIRD Fact. 
His opponent, Myr Taylor, having the ſmall: ff . 
of votes at the next election, was declared NOT DULY 
en 5 


ARGUMENT. 


"This fact we confider as directly in point, to prove 
that Mr Luttrell ouglit to be the fitting member, for 
the following reaſons: © The burgeſſes of Lynn could 
diaw no other inference from this reſolution, but tis, 
that at a future election, and in caſe of a ſimilar return, 
the Houſe would receive the ſame, candidate as duly e- 
lected, whom they had be fore rejected. © Vide Poſt- 
feript to Junius, p. 3) Or thus: © This their reſolu- 
tion leaves no room to doubt what part they would have 
taken, if upon a ſu! ſequent re-election of Mr Walpole, 

there Kad been any other candidate in competition with 
him: For, by their vote, they could have no other in- 
tention Wien to admit ſuch other candidate. Vide 
Mungo s caſe cone dered p. 39. Or take it in this light. 
The burgelies of Lynn having, in defiance of the 
houſe retorted upon them a perſon, whom they had 
branded with the moſt 1gnominions marks of their diſ- 
pleaſure, were thereby 10 well entitled to tavour and 
indulgence, that the houſe coùld do no leſs than rob Mr 
Taylor of a right legally veſted in him in order that the 
burgeſſes might be appriſed of the law of parlian-cnt 


which law the houſe tack a very direct way of explatn- | 


ing to them, by reſolving, that the candidate with the 
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| | feweſt votes was not duly elected: And was not this 7 
0 much more equitable, more in the ſpirit of that qual | 
and ſubſtantial juſtice, which is the end of all law, than | 
al if they had violently adhered to the ſtrict maxims of ? 
5% law?” Vide Serious Confiderations, p. 33. and 34. I 
And if the preſent houſe of commons had choſen to | 3 
follow the ſpirit of this reſolution, they would have re- 3 
„ & ceived. and eſtabliſned the candidate with the feweſt p. 
votes Vide Anſwer to Sir V. M. p. 18. ; 185 'F 
| Permit me now, Sir, to ſhew you, that the worthy = 0 
Dr Blackſtone ſometimes contradicts the miniſter as 3 
well as himſeif. The ſpeech without doors aflerts, | 
© | page gth, That the legal effect of an incapacity, 
Th founded on a judicial determination of a complete court, 
dis preciſely the ſame as that of an incapacity created by 
, | 2& of parhament.” Now tor the doftor.— The Jaw aud 
„ | the opinion of the judge are not always convertible terms, 
= | or one and the ſame thing 5, fence it ſometimes may happen, 
ae the judge may mi Aube the law. Commentaries, 
- | vol; ic #Þ. 
e The anſwer to Sir W. M. aſſerts, page 23, That 
„the returning officer is not a judicial, but a mo mi- 
h | niſterial officer. His return is no judicial act. At'em : 
again, Doctor. The ſhe-r1ff, in his judiciul capacity 26 t9 1 
bear and determine cauſes of forty ſhillings value and uns 
dier, in his county court. Tie has alſo a 7: Jauliaiaad . 
e en u caſes. He is hitewije to decide the 
d election of knights of the ſhire (ſubje# to the control of 
- | the Houſe of commons ), to judge 'of tre gualijication ef 
d voters, and to return ſuch as he ſhall DETERMINE to be 
r i duly eleci ed. Vid: Commentaries, vol. I. page 332. 
- What concluſion ſhall we draw from ſach facts, ſuch 
arguments and ſuch contradictions? I cannot expreſs 
my opinion of the prefent miniſtry more exactly than 
in gle words of Sir Richard Steel, 6 T hat V2 Are ge. 
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verned by a ſet of drivellers, whoſe folly ko away all 
dignity om diſtreſs, and makes even calamity ridicu- 


ets > Late if» PHILO JUNIUS. 
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- LETTER: XXIII. 
TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD. | 
Mr LoRp, Sept. 19. 1769. 223 


Ou are fo little accuſtomed to receive any marks of 
reſpect or eſteem from the public, that if, in the 
following lines, a compliment or expreſſion of applauſe 
mould eſcape me, I frar you would conſider it as a 
mockery of your eſtabliſhed character, and perhaps an 
inſult to your underſtanding. - You have nice feelings, 
my Lord, if we may judge ſrom your reſentments. Cau- 
tious therefore 0 giving offence, where you have fo 
little deſerved it,! {hill leave the illuſtration of Four 
virtues to other hands. Your friends have a privilege 
to play upon the caſineſs of your temper, or poſſibly 
ws. are better acquainted with your good qualities 
than Jam. You have done good by ſtealth. The reſt 
is npon record, You have {till left ample. room for 
ſpeculation, when panegyric is exhauſted. 
You are indeed a very conſiderable man. The high- 


eft rank; —a ſplendid fortune; and a name elorious. 


till it was yours, wire ſufficient to have ſupported 
you with meaner abilities than I think you. poſſeſs. 
From the firſt, yon derive a conſtitutional claim to re- 
ſpec ; from the ſecond, a natural extenibve authority; 
--the laſt created a partial expectation of hereditary 
virtues, The ule you have made of theſe uncommon 
advantages might have been more honourable to your- 
ſelf, but could not be more inſtructive to mankind. 


We may trace it in the venerat ion of your country, the 


choice of your friends, and in the accompliſhment © bk e- 


, - * 
4 
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every ſanguine hope which the public might have con- 
ceived from the illuſtrious name of Ruſſel. 

The eminence of your ſtation gave you a command- 
ing proſpect of your duty. The road, which led to ho- 
nour, was open to your view. You could not loſe it by 
miſtake, and you had no temptation to depart from it 
by defign. Compare the natural dignity and 1mport- 
ance of the richeſt peer of England ;—the noble inde- 
pendence which he might have maintained in parhament, 
and the real intereſt and reſpect which he might have 
acquired not only in parliament, but through the whole 
kingdom: — compare theſe glorious diſtinctions with the 
ambition of holding a ſhare in government, the emolu- 
ments of a place, the ſale of a borough, or the purchaſe 
of a corporation ; and though you may not regret the 
viztoes which create reſpect, yen may ſee with anguith 
how much real importance and authority you have loſt. 
Conſider the character of an independent, virtuous Duke 
of Bedford; imagine what he might be in this country, 
then reflect one moment upon what you are. If it be 
poſſible for me to withdraw my attention from the fact, 
J will tell you in the theory, what ſuch a man might bay 

Couſcious of his own weight and importance, his con- 
duct in parliament would de directed by nothing but 
the conſtitutional duty of a peer. He would confider 
himſelf as a guardian of the laws. Willing to ſupport 

the juſt meaſures of government, but determined to ob- 
ſerve the conduct of the mi iniſter with ſuſpicion, he 
would oppoſe the violence of faction with as much firm- 
neſs, as the encrozchments of prerogative. He would 
be a3 little capable of bargaining with the mini- 
lier tor places for himſelf or his dependents, as of de- 
ſcending to mix himfelf in the intrigues of oppoſition. 
W. bene ver an important queſtion called for his opinion 


in parliament, he would be heard, by the moſt profi- 
1 
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gate miniſter, with deference and reſpect. His autho- 
rity would either ſanctify or diſgrace the meaſures of 3. 
government.—The people would look up to him as their 
protector ; and a virtuous prince would have one ho- . 
neſt man in his dominions, in whoſe integrity and 
judgment he might ſafely confide. f it ſhould be the 
will of Providence to afflict him with a domeſtic mis- 
fortune, he would ſubmit to the ſtroke with feeling, but 
not without dignity. He would confider the people as 
his children, and receive a generous heart-felt conſola- 
tion in the ſympathizing tears and bleſſings of his coun- 
try. 

Vour Grace may probably diſcover Geben more 
intelligible in the negative part of this illuſtrious cha- 
racter. The man I have deſcribed would never proſtitute 
his dignity in parliament by an indecent violence, either 
in oppoſing or defending a miniſter. He would not at 
one moment rancouroully perſecute, at another baſely 
_ cringe, to the favourite of his Sovereign. After out- 
raging the royal dignity with peremptory conditions 
little ſhort of menace and heſtility, he would never de- 
ſcend to the humility of ſoliciting an interview with 
the favourite, and of offering to recover at any price 
the honour of his friendſhip. Though, deceived pert:aps 
in his youth, he would not, through the courſe of a long 
life, have invariably, choſen his friends from among the 
moſt profligate of mankind His own honour would 
have forbidden him from mixing his private pleaſures 
or converſation with jockeys, gameſters, blaſphemers, 
gladiators, or buffoons He would then have never 
felt, much leſs would he have ſubmitted to, the diſhoneſt 
neceſſity of engaging in the intereſts and intrigues of his 


* The Duke lately loſt his only ſon, by a fall from his horſe. 
+ At this interview, which paſſed at the houſe of the late Lord E g- 
lintoune, Lord Bute told the Duke, that he was determined never te 
have any connection with a man, who had ſo baſely betrayed him. 
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dependents; ot ſupplying their vices, or relieving their 
beggary, at the expence of his country. He would not 


have betrayed ſuch ignorance, or ſuch contempt of the 


conſtitution as openly to avow, in a court of juſtice, the 
* purchaſe and ſale of a borough. He would not have 
thought it conſiſtent with his rank in the ſtate, or even 
with his perſonal importance, to be the little tyrant of 
a little corporation T7. He would never have been in- 
ſulted with virtues, which he had laboured to extin- 
guiſh; nor ſuffered the diſgrace of a mortifying defeat, 
which has made him ridiculous, and contemptible, even 
to the few by whom he was not deteſted.—l reverence 
the afflictions of a good man,—his ſorrows are ſacred. 
But how can we take part in the diſtreſſes of a man, 
whom we can neither love nor eſteem ; or feel for a ca- 
lamity, of which he himſelf is inſenſible? Where was 
the father's heart, when he could look for, or find, an 
immediate confolation for the loſs of an only font, in 
conſultations and bargains for a place at court, and even 
in the miſery of balloting at the India houſe ! 
Admitting then that you have miſtaken or deſerted 
thoſe honourable principles which ought to have di- 
refed your conduct; admitting that you have as little 
claim to private affection as to public eſteem; let us ſee 


with what abilities, with what degree of judgment, you 
have carried your own ſyſtem into execution. A great 


man, 1n the ſucceſs and even in the magnitude of his 
crimes, finds a reſcue from contempt. Your grace is 


* In an anſwer in chancery, in a. ſuit againſt him to recover a large 
ſum paid him by a perſon whom he had undertaken to return to parlia- 
ment, for one * his Grace's boroughs, he was compelled to repay the 
money. 

+ Of ended; where the tyrant was held i in ſuch contempr and de- 
teſtztion, that, in order to deliver themſelves from him, they admitted 
A great number of ſtrangers to the freedom. To make his defeat truly 
ridiculous, he tried his whole ſtrength againſt Mr Horne, and was beat- 


en upon his © Sund. 
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every way unfortunate. Yet I will not look back to 


thoſe ridiculous ſcenes, by which in your earlier days 


you thought it an honour to be diſtinguiſhed * * "ng 


recorded ſtripes, the public infamy, your own ſufferings, 
or Mr Rigby's fortitude. Theſe events, undoubtedly 
left an impreſſion, though not upon your mind. To fuch 
a mind it may perhaps be a plc aſure to reſlect, that there 
is hardly a corner of any of his Majeſty's kingdoms, 
except France, in which, at one time or another, your 
valuable life has has not Leeks in danger. Amiable man! 
we ſee and acknowledge the protection of Providence, 
by which you have fo often eſcaped the perſonal dete- 


ſtation of your fellow- ſubjects, and are ſtill relc rved for 


the public juſtice of your country. 

Your hiltory begins to be important at that auſpici- 
ous period, at which you were deputed to repreſent the 
Earl of Bute at the court of Verſailles. It was an ho- 
nourable office, and executed with the ſame ſpirit with 
which it was accepted. Your patrons wanted an am- 
baſſador, who would ſubmit to make concc lions, with 
out daring to inſiſt upon auy honourable condition for 


Bis ſovereign. Their buſinc {s required a man who had 


as little feeling for his own dignity, as for the welfare 
of his country; and they found him in the ſirſt rank of 
the nobility, Belleiſle, Goree, Guadaloupe, St Lucia, 


Martinique, the Fiſhery, and the Havannab, are glorious: 


monuments of your Grace's talents for negociation. 
My Lord, we are too well acquainted with your pecu- 


* Mr Hefton Humphrey, a country attorney, horiewhipned the Duke, 
with equal juſtice, ſeverity, and perſeverance. on the courſe at Litch- 
field; Rig and Lord Trentham were aiſo cudgeled in a moſt exem- 

lary manner. This gave riſe to the fol! owing ſory : © When the late 
King heard that Sir Edward Hawke had given the French a drub“ wy, | 
his Majeſty who had never reczived that kind ef chaſtiſement, was plea- 
{ed to aſk Lord Che ſterficld the meaning of the word. Sir, fays Lord 


cheſterfield, the meaning of the word hut here comes Sie Duke of 
Bedford, who is 5citer able to explain it to Four majeſty than Tam. 


* 
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niary character, to think it poſſible that ſo many pub- 
lic ſacriũces ſhould have been made, without ſome pri- 
vate compenſations. Your conduct carries with it an 
internal evidence, beyond all the legal proofs of a court 
of juſtice. Even the callous pride of Lord Egremont 
was alarmed *, He ſaw and felt his own diſhonour, in 
correſyonding with you; and there certainly was a mo- 
ment, at which he meant to have reſiſted, had not a fa- 
tal lethargy prevailed over his faculties, and carried all 
ſenſe and memory away with it. 33 
Iwill not pretend to ſpecify the ſecret terns on which 
vou were invited to fupport + an adminiſtration which 
Lord Bate pretended to leave in full poſſeſſion of their 
miniſterial authority, and perfect maſters of themſelves. 
He was not of a temper to relinquiſh power, though he 
retired from employment. Stipulations were certainly 
made between your Grace and him, and certainly vio- 
lated. After two years fibmiſhon, you thought you 
had collected a ftrength ſufiicient to control his influence, 
and that it was your turn to b: a tyrant, becauſe you had 
been a flave. When you found yourſelf miſtaken in 
your opinion of your gracious Mafter's firmneſs, diſ- 
appointment got the better of all your humble difcre- 
tion, and carried you to an exceſs of outrage to his per- 
ſon as diſtant from true ſpirit, as from all decency and 
reſpect f. After robbing him of the rights of a King, 
you would not permit him to preſerve the honour of a 
* This man notwithſtanding his pride and Tory principles, had ſome 
Engliſh ſtuff in him. Upon an official letter he wrote to the Duke of 
Bedford, the Duke deſired to be recalled, and it was with the utmoſt 


difficulty that Lord Bute could appeaſe him. | 
+ Mir Grenville Lord Halifax, and Lord Egremont. 


The miniſtry having endeavoured to exclude the Dowager out of 
the regency bill, The Earl of Bute determined to diſmiſs them. Upon 
this the Duke of Bedford demanded an audience of the; reproached 
him in plain terms, with hisduplicity, baſeneſs, falſehood, treachery and 
iypocriſy—repeatedly gave him the lie, aud left him in conyulfions, 
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gentleman. It was then Lord Weymouth was nomina- 
ted to Ireland, and diſpatched, (we well remember with 
what indecent hurry) to plunder the treaſury of the 


firſt fruits of an employment which you well knew he 


was never to execute *. 

This ſudden declaration of war againſt the " orice a 
might have given you a momentary merit with the pub- 
lic, if it had either been adopted upon principle, or 
maintained with reſolution. Without looking back to 


all your former ſervility, we need only obſerve your 


ſubſequent conduct, to ſee upon what motives you act- 


ed. Apparently united with Mr Grenville, you waited 


until Lord Rockingham's feeble adminiſtration ſhould 
diſſolve in its own weakneſs. The moment their diſ- 
miſſion was ſuſpected, the moment you perceived that 
another ſyſtem was adopted in the cloſet, you thought 
it no diſgrace to return to your fo: mer dependence, and 
ſolicit once more the friendſhip of Lord Bute. You 
begged an interview at which he had ſpirit enough to 
treat you with contempt. 


It would be now of little uſe to point out, by what 


a train of weak, injudicious meaſures, it became neceſ- 
ſary, or was thought ſo, to call you back to a ſhare in 


the adminiſtration f. The friends whom you did not 
in the laſt inſtance deſert, were not of a character to add 


ſtrength or credit to government; and at that time your 


alliance with the Dake of Grafton was, I preſume 


hardly foreſeen. We mutt look for other Ripulations, 
to account for that ſudden reſolution of the cloſet, by 
which thtee of your dependents t (whoſe characters, [ 
think, cannot be leſs reſpected than they are) were ad. 


He roccived three thouand pounds for plate and equipage Toney. 
+ When Farl Cower was a} ppointrd Prefident of the ccuncil, the 
King, with bis uſual fincerity, aff. red him that he had not had one hap- 
Py moment ſince the Duke of Bedford left him. 
I Lords Gov: er, Wexmouth, and Sandwich, 
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vanced to offices, through which you might again con- 
trol the miniſter, and probably n the. whole a. 
tion of affairs. 

The pofleſſion of abſolute power is now once more 
within your reach. The meaſures you have taken to 
obtain and confirm it, are too groſs to eſcape the eyes of 
a diſcerning judicious prince. His palace is beſieged; 
the lines of circumvallation are drawing round him: 
and, unleſs he finds a reſource in his own activity, or in 
the attachment of the real friends of his family, the 
beſt of princes muſt ſubmit to the confinement of a ſtate- 
priſoner, until your Grace's death, or ſome leſs fortu- 
nate event, ſhall raiſe the ſiege. For the preſent, you 
may ſafely reſume that ſtyle of iuſult and menace, winch 
even a private gentleman cannot ſubmit to hear without 
being contemptible. Mr MKenzie's hiſtory is not yet 
forgotten; and you may find precedents enough of the 
mode, in which an imperious ſubject may fignify his 
pleaſure to his Sovereign. Where will this gracious 
monarch look for aſſiſtance, when the wretched Grafton 
could forget his obligatiens to his maſter, and deſert 
him for a hollow alliance with /uch a man as the Duke 
of Bedford ! | 

Let us conſider you, then, as r at the ſummit 
of worldly greatneſs: let us ſuppoſe, that all your plans 
of avarice and ambition are accompliſhed, and your moſt 
ſanguine wiſhes gratified, in the fear as well as the ha- 
tred of the people; Can age itſelf forget that you 
are in the lift act of life? Can gray hairs make folly 
venerable? and is there period to be reſerved for me- 
ditation and retirement? For ſhame my Lord let it 
not be recorded of you, that the lateſt moments of your: 
life were dedicated to the ſame unworthy purſuits, the 
ſame buſy agitations, in which your youth and manhood 

were exhauſted, Conſider, that, although you cannot 


* 
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diſgrace your former life, you are violating the charac« 


ter of age, and expoſing che impotent imbectlity after 
you have loft the vigour of the paſſions. 


Your friends will aſk, perhaps, Whether mall this 


nnhappy old man retire? Can he remain in the me- 
tropolis, where his life has been ſo often threatened, and 
his palace ſo often attacked? If he returns to Woo- 


burn, ſcorn and mockery await him. He muſt create a 


folitude round his eſtate, if he would avoid the face of 
reproach and derifion. At Plymouth, his deſtruction 
would be more than probable; at Exeter, inevitable. 
No honeſt Engliſhman will ever forget his attachment, 


nor any honeſt Scotchman forgive his treachery, to 


Lord Bute. At every town he enters, he muſt change 


his liveries and name. Which ever ways he flies, the 


Hue and Cry of the country purſues him. 


In another kingdom, indeed, the bl? ſlings of his adind- 


niſtration have been more ſepſibly felt; his virtues bet- 
ter underſtood; or, at worſt they will not, for him alone, 
forget their hoſpitality.—As well might VERRES have 
returned to Sicily. You have twice eſcaped, my Lord; 
beware of a third experiment. The indignation of a 


whole people plundered, infulted, and oppreſſed as they 


have been, will not always be diſappointed.” 
It is in vain therefore to ſhift the ſcene. You can no 
more fly from your enemies than from yourſelf. Perſecu- 


ted abroad, you look mto four own heart for conſolation, 


and find nothing but reproaches and deſpair. But my 
Lord, you may quit the field of buſineſs, tliough not the 
field of danger; and though you cannot be fafe, you 
may ceaſe to de ridiculous. I fear von have liſtened too 
long to the advice of thoſe pernicious friends, with 
whoſe intereſts you have ſordidly united your own, and 
for whom you have ſacrificed every thing that onght to 
be dear to a man of honour, They are Rl bate enough 
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to encourage the follies of your age, as they once did 
the vices of your youth. As little acquainted with 


the rules of decorum as with the laws of morality, they 
will not ſuffer you to profit by experience, nor even to 
conſult the propriety of a bad character. Even now 
they tell you that life is no more than a dramatic fc-ne, 
in which the hero ſhould preſerve his conſiſtency to the 
laſt ; and that, as you lived without virtue, you fhould 


die without uo re NR 
TE T TER XXIV. 
tt 48 TO JUNIUS- 
Sn Sept. 14. 1769. 


AVING accidently ſeen a republicatian of your 
letters, wherein you have been pleaſed to afſer?, 
that I had /o, the companions of my ſucceſs; I am 
again obliged to declare the ſaid aſſertion to be a moſt 
infamous, and malicious falſehood ; and I again call up- 
on you to ſtand forth, avow yourſelf, and prove the 
charge. If you can make it out to the ſatisfaction of 
any one man in the Kingdom, 1 will be content to be 
thought the worft man in it? if you do not, what muſt 
the nation think of you ! Party has nothing to do in 
this affair: you have made a perſonal attack upon my _ 
honour, defamed me by a moſt vile calumay, which 
might poffibly have funk into oblivion, had not fach un- 
common pains been taken to renew aud perpetuate this 
ſcandal, chiefly becauſe it has been told in good lan- 
guage: for I give you full credit for your elegaat dic- 
tion, well-curned periods, and Attic wit : but wit 1s of- 
centimes falſe, though it may appear brilliant; which 
is exactly the cafe of your whole performance. But, 


Si, I am obliged in the moſt ferrous manner to accuſe 


you of being puilty af faltig. You have faid tt: 
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thing that is zot. To ſupport your ſtory, you have 
have recourſe to the following irreſſtible argument: 


* You /o/d the companions of you victory, becauſe when 
the 16th regiment was given to you, you was /ilent. | 


The concluſion is inevitable“ 1 believe that ſuch dee 


and accute reaſoning could only come from ſuch an ex- 


traordinary writer as Junius. But, unfortunately for 
you, the premiſes, as well as the concluf ion, are abſolutely 
falſe. Many applications have been made to the min i- 
ſtry on the ſubject of the Manilla ranſom, /ince the time 
of my being colonel of that regiment. As I bave for ſome 
years quitted London, I was obliged to have recourſe. to 
the honourable Colonel Monſon and Sir Samuel Cor. 
niſh to ncgotrate for me; in the laſt autumn, I perſon- 


ally delivered a memorial to the Earl of Shelburne, at 


bis ſeat at Wiltſhire. As you have told us of your im- 


portance that you are a perſon of rant and fortune and 


above a common bribe, you may, in all probability be 
not wninown to his lordſhip, who can ſatisfy you of the 
truth of what I ſay. But I ſha!l now take the liberty, 
Sir, to ſeize your battery, and turn it agaiaſt yourſelf. 


If your puerile and tinſel logic could carry the leaſt 


weight or conviction with it, how muſt you. ſtand af- 
fected by the inevitable concluf on as you are pleaſed to 
term it? According to Junius, Silence is Guilt. In 
many of the public papers, you have been called, in the 
moſt direct and offenſive terms, a liar and a — 
When did you reply to theſe foul accuſations? You 
have been quite /i/ert, quite chop-fellen: therefore, be- 


cauſe you was filen?, the nation has a right to pronounce 


vou to be both a har and a, coward, from your own ar- 
gument. But, Sir, I will give you fair play; I will af- 


ford you an opportunity to wipe off the firſt appellation, 
by deftring the proofs of your charge againſt me. 


Produce them! To wipe of the laſt, produce your ſelf. 
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people cannot bear any longer your Lion' Ain, and the 


deſpicable impoſture of the old Roman name which you 
have affeded. For the future, and aſſume the name of 


ſome modern * bravo and dark aſſaſſin: let your appel- 
lation have ſome affinity to your practice. But If I muſt 
periſh, Junius, let me periſh in the face of day; be for 
once a generous and open enemy. I allow, that Gothic 
appeals to cold i iron, are no better proofs of a man's ho- 
neſty and veracity, than hot iron and burning plough- 
ſhares are of female chaſitty : but a ſoldier's honour 1s 
as delicate as a woman's ; it muſt not be ſuſpeQed ; 

you have dared to throw more than a ſuſpicion upon 
mine: you cannot but know the confequences, which 
even the meekneſs of Chriſtianity would pardon me * 


after the 1 injury you have done me. 
WILLIAM DRAPER. 


LETTER XXV. 
Heret lateri letbalis arundo. 
| TO SIR WILLIAM DRAPER, K. B. 
Sm. | Sept. 25. 1769. 


F TER ſo * an interval, I did not expect to ſte 
the debate revived between us. My anſwer to 
your laſt letter ſhall be ſhort ; for, I write to you with 
reluctance, and I hope we mall now conclude our cor- 


| reſpondence for ever. 


Had you been originally, a and without provocation, 


attacked by an anonymous writer, you would have 


ſome right to demand his name. But in this caſe you 
are a volunteer. You engaged in it with the unpreme- 
ditated gallantry of a ſoldier. You were content to ſet 
your name in oppoſiti ion to a man, who would probably 


_* Was Brutus an ancient bravo and dark aſſaſſin? or, does Sir W. D. 
think i it criminal to ſtab 2 tyrant to the heart? 
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continue in concealment. You underſtood the terms up- 
on which we were to correſpond, and gave at leaſt a ta- 
eit aſſent to them. After voluntarily attacking me, un- 
der the character of Junius, what poffible right have 
you to know me under any other? WIIl you forgive 
me if | infinuate to you, that you forefay ſome honour 
in the apparent ſpirit of coming forward in perſon, and 
that you were not quite indifferent to the diſplay of your 
literary qual:fications ? 

| You cannot but know, that the republication of my 
letters was no more than a catch-periny contrivance 
of a printer, in which it was impoſſible I ſhould be 
concerned, and for which f am no way anſwerable. At 
the ſame time I with you to undcritand, that, if I do 


not take the trouble of reprinting theſe papers, it is nok 


from any fear of giving offence to Sir William Draper. 

Your remarks upon a ſignature adopted merely for 
diſt inction, are unworthy of notice: but, when you tell 
me I have ſubmitted to be called a har and a coward, 
I muſt aſk you in my turn, whether you ſeriouſly think. 
it any way incumbent on me to take notice of the filly 
invecti ves of every ſimpleton who writes in a newſpa- 
per; and what opinion you would have conceived of 
my diſcretion, if 1 had ſuffered myſelf to be the dupe of 
fo ſhallow an artifice? 

Your appeal to the ſwore, though conſiſtent enongh 
with four late profeſſion, will neither prove your in- 
nocence, nor cle:.: you from ſuſpicion. Your com- 
plaints with regard to the Manilla ranſom were for a 
conſiderable time, a diſtreſs to government. You are 
appointed (greatly out of your turn) to the command 
of a regiment; and during that adminiſtratton, we heard 
no more of Sir William Draper. The facts of which I 
ſpeak, may, indeed, be variouſly accounted for; but 
they are too notorious to be denied; and I think you 
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might have learned at the univerſity, that a falſe con- 


cluſion is an error in argument, not a breach of veraci- 
ty, Your ſolicitations, I doubt not were renewed un- 


; der anotber adminiſtration. Admitting the fact, 1 fear 
an indifferent perſon would only infer from it, that ex- 


perience had made you acquainted with the benefits of. 


j complaining. Remember, Sir, that you have yourſelf con- 


feſſed, that, conſidering the critical fituation of this coun- 
try, the miniſtry are in the right to temporize with Spams 
This eonfeſſion reduces you to an unfortunate dilemma. 
By renewing your ſolicitations, you muſt either mean 
to force your country into a war, at a moſt unſeaſonable 


juncture; or having no view or expectation of that 


kind, that you look for nothing but a private compen- 
ſation to Jourſelf. 

As to me, it is by no means neceſſary that I ſhould 
be expoſed to the reſeatment of the worſt and the molt 
powerful men 1n this country, though I may be indif- 
ferent about yours. Though yoz would fight, there 
are others who would aſſaſſinate. 

But, after all, Sir, where is the injury? You aſſure 
me, that my logic is puerile and tinſel; that it carries 


not the leaſt weight or conviction ; that my premiſes 


are falſe, and my concluſions abſurd. If this be a juſt 
deſcription of me, how is it poſhble for ſuch a writer to 
diſturb your peace of mind, or to injure a character ſo 
well eſtabliſhed as yours ? Take care, Sir William, how 
you 1ndulge this unruly temper, leſt the world ſhould 
fuſpect, that conſcience has ſome ſhare in your reſent- 
ments. You have more to fear from the treachery of 
your paſſions, than from any malevolence of miae, 

J believe, Sir, you will never know me. A confider- 
able time muſt certainly elapſe, before we are perſonal- 
ly acquainted. You need not however, regret the de- 
hy or ſuffer an apprehenſion that any length of ti ne 
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can reſtore you to the Chriſtian meeknefs of your tem- 
per, and diſappoint your preſent indignation. If I un- 
derſtand your character, there is in your own breaſt a 
repoſitory, in which your reſentments may be ſafely | / 
laid up for future occaſions, and preſerved without the | 
hazard of diminution. The Odia in longum jacens, guss 
reconderet auctaque premeret, I thought had only belong- 
ed to the worſt character of antiquity. The text is in 
Tacitus —you know beſt where to look for the com- 
mentary. | _ JUNIUS. 


LETTER XXVI. 
A WORD AT PARTING TO JUNIUS. 


* SIR, 55 Oct. 4. 1769. 

A 8 you have not favoured with either of the ex- 
planations demanded of you, I can have nothing 
more to ſay to you upon my own account. Your mer- 
cy to me, or tenderneſs for yourſelf has been very great. 
The public will judge of your motives. If your excels 
of modeſty forbids you to produce either the proofs, or 
yourſelf, I will excuſe it. Take courage; 1 have not 
the temper of Tiberius, any more than the rank or pow- 

* Meaſures and not men, is the common cant of affected moderation; 


a baſe, counterfeit language, fabricated by knaves, and made current 


among fools. Such gentle eenſure is not fitted to the preſent degene- 
rate ſtate of ſociety. What does it avail to expoſe the abſurd contri- 
vanr.ce or pernicious tendency of meaſures, if the man who adviſes or 
executes ſtall be ſuffered not only to eſcape with impunity, but even to 
preſerve his power, and inſult vs with the favour ef his Sovereign! I 
would recommend 10 the reader the whole of Mr Pope's letters to Doc- 
tor Arthbuthnot, dated July 26th 1734, from which the following is an 
extract: © To reform, and not to chaſtiſe. Iam afraid is impoſſible : and 
that the beſt precepts, as well as the beſt laws would prove of ſmall uſe, 
if there were no examples to er force them. To attack vices in the ab- 
ſtract, without touching perſons, may be ſafe fighting indeed, but it is 
fighting with ſhadows. My greateſt comfort and encouragement to pro- 
ce ed, has been to ſee, that thoſe who have no ſhame, and no fear of an 
thing eiſe, have appeared touched by my ſatixes. | Aj 
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er. You 18 are a tyrant of another ſort; and, up- 
on your political bed of torture, can excruciate an 

ſubject, from a firſt miniſter down to ſuch a grub or 
butterfly as myſelf; like another deteſted tyrant of an- 


tiquity, can make the wretched ſufferer fit the bed, if 


the bed will not fit the ſufferer, by disjointing or 
tearing the trembling limbs until they are ſtretched 
to it its extremity. But courage, conſtancy, and pa- 
tience, under torments, have ſometimes cauſed the moſt 
hardened monſters to relent, and forgive the object of 
all their cruelty. You, Sir, are determined to try all 
that human nature can endure, until ſhe expires : elſe, 
was it poſſible that you could be the author of that moſt 
inhuman letter to the Duke of Bedford, I have read 
with aſtoniſhment and horror ? Where, Sir, where were 
the feelings of your own heart, when you could up- 
braid:a moſt affectionate father with the loſs of his on- 
ly and moſt amiable ſon ? Read over again thoſe cruel 
lines of yours, and let them wring your very foul! 


Cannot political queſtions be diſcuſſed, without deſcend- 


ing to the moſt odious perſonalities? Muſt you go wan- 
tonly out of your way to torment declining age, be- 
cauſe the Dake of Bedford may have quarrelled with 
thoſe whoſe cauſe and politics you eſpouſe? For ſhame! 
for ſhame! As you have ſpoke daggers to him, you may 
juſtly dread the v/e of them againſt your own breaſt, did a 
want of courage, or of noble ſentiments, ſtimulate him 
to ſuch mean revenge. He 1s above it; he is brave. 
Do you fancy that your own baſe arts have infected our 


whole iſland? But your own reflections, your own con- 


ſcience, muſt, and will, if you have any ſpark of hu- 
manity remaining, give him moſt ample vengeance. 
Not all tbe power of words with which you are ſo 
graced, will ever waſh out, or even palliate, this foul 
blot in your character. I have not time at preſent to 
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diſſect your letter ſo minutely as I could wiſh; . I i 
will be bold enough to ſay, that it 1s (as to reaſon and | $21 
argument) the moſt extraordinary piece of {{or:d zmpo- | 
tence that was ever impoſed upon the eyes and ears of 
the too credulous and deluded mob. It accuſes the 
Duke of Bedford of high treaſon. Upon what founda- 34 
tion? You tell us, ek the Duke's pecumary charac- 
ter makes it more than probable, that he could not have 
made ſuch ſacrifices at the peace, without ſome private 
compenſations ; that his conduct carried with it an in- 
terior evidence, beyond all the legal proofs of a court 
of juſtice.“ 

My academic] elluration, Sir, bids me tell you, that 
it is neceflary to eſtabliſh the truth of your firſt propo- ti 
fition, before you preſume to draw inferences from it. | © 
Firſt prove the avarice, before you make the raſh, ha- a 
ſty, and moſt wicked conclufion, This father, Junius, 2 

Tt 
2 
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— 


eee bend © 


whom you call avaricious, allowed that ſon eight thou- 
fand pounds a-year. Upon his moſt unfortunate death, 
which your uſual good nature took care to remind him 2 
cf, he greatly increoſcd the jointure of the afſlicted lady 
his widow. Is this evarice? Is this doing woo by 
fetealth ? It is upon record. 

If exact order, method, and true comp, as a ma- 
ſter of a family; if ſplendour and juſt magnificence, 
without wild waſte and thoughtleſs extravagance, may 
conſtitute the character of an avaricious man, the Duke 
is gui ty. But for a moment Jet us admit that an am- 
baffador may love money too much, what proof do you 
give that he has taken any to berray his country? Is it 
hearſay ; or the evidence of letters, or ocular; or the 
evidence of thofe concerned in this black affair ? pro- 
duce your authorities to the public. It is an impudent 
kind of ſorcery, to attempt to blind us with the ſmoke, 
without convincing us that the fire has exiſted. Yow 


| 2 IM brand him with a vice that he is free from, to ren 
A der him odious and ſuſpected. Suſpicion is che 


5 leſs ruffians, his journey impeded, and even 2 aſylum 
of au altar be inſecure from aſſertions ſo baſe and altes 


lemn tribunal for matters of ſuch great moment. To 


are wilfully falſe. In any truth J will agree, even with 
„Junius; will agree with him that it is highly unbeco- 


- ming the dignity of Peers, to tamper with boroughs. 


„ Ariſtocracy is as fatal as democracy, Our conſtitution 
admits of neither. It loves a King, Lords, and com- 
mons, really choſen by the unbought ſuffrages of a free 
people. But if corruption only ſhifts hands: if the 
wealthy commoner gives the bribe, inſtead of the po- 


e, Ils the real emancipation of the borough effected, 
y eauſe new parchment bonds may poſſibly ſuperſede the 
e old! To ſay the truth, wherever ſuch practices pre- 


; lo 


F: ing, except for the elegance of the language. Like 
Hamlet in the play, you produce two pictures and you 


ou bring a moſt hideous caricature, and tell us of the 


* reſemblance ; but multum abludit imago. 
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weapon with which you make all your chief attacks ; 

4 with that you ſtab. But ſhall one 55 the firſt duden 
ol the realm be ruined in his fame; ſhall even bis life 
be in conſtant danger, from a charge built upon ſuch 
ſandy foundations? Muſt his houſe be beſieged by law- 


Potent as he is, the Duke is amenable to juſtice ; if 
guilty, puniſhable. The parliament is the high and ſo- 
that be they ſubmitted. But I hope alſo that ſome no- 


E tice will be taken of, and ſome puniſhment inflicted up- 
on, falſe accuſers; eſpecially upon ſuch, Junius, who 


Itent peer, is the ſtate better ſerved by this exchange? 


vail, they are equally criminal to, and deſtructive of 18 


The reſt of your declamation is ſcarce worth confide- 


ell us, that one is not like the Duke of Bedford, then 
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All your long tedious accounts of the minifterial 
quarrels, and the intrigues of the cabinet, are reducible 
to a few ſhort lines; and to convince you, Sir, that I do 
not mean to flatter any miniſter, either paſt or preſent, 


theſe are my thoughts : They ſans have ified ke - 


lovers, or children; have * pouted, quarrelled, cried, 
kiſſed, and been friends again, as the objects of deſire, 
the miniſterial rattles, have been put into their hands. 
But ſuch proceedings are very unworthy of the gravi- 
ty and dignity of a great nation. We do not want men 
of abilities ; but we have wanted ſteadineſs ; we want 
unanimity; your letters, Junius, will not contribute 
thereto. You may one day expire by a flame of your 
own kindling. But it is my humble opinion, that lenity 
and moderation, pardon and oblivion, will diſappoint the 
efforts of all the ſeditious in the land, and extinguiſh 
their wide ſpreading fires, I have lived with this fen- 
nens with this I ſhall Ae. 
WILLIAM DRAPER. 
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| LETTER XXVII. 
| To [THE PRINTER. oF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER, 
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OF. 13. 1769. 


F Sir William p s bed be a bed of torture, he 1 
has made it for himſelf. I {hall never interrupt his 1 


repoſe. Having changed the ſubjeR, there are parts of 


his laſt letter, not boos ks, of a reply. Lia Y 
out of the queſtion, I NV | 


his private character and condu 
ſhall, conſider him merely in the c:pacity of an author, 
whoſe labours certainly do no diſcredit to a newſpaper. 


We ſay, in common diſcourſe, that a man may be his 


own enemy; and the frequency of the fact makes the 


* Sir William gives us a pleafaut account of men, Who, in his ori nion 


at leaſt, are the beſt 'qualified to govern an empire. 


t! 
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© expreſſion intelligible. But that a man ſhould be the 
bittereſt enemy of his friends, implies a contradiction 
of a peculiar nature. There is ſomething in it, which 
cannot be conceived without a confuſion of ideas, nor 
oF expreſſed without a ſoleciſm in language. Sir William 
Draper is ſtill that fatal friend Lord 3 found him. 
et l am ready to do juſtice to his generoſity, if indeed 
it be not ſomething more than generous, to be the vo- 
luntary advocate of men who think themſelves injured 
by his aſſiſtance, and to conſider nothing in the caufe he 
| adopts but the difficulty of defending it. I thought 
hewever he had been better read in the hiſtory” of the 
human heart than to compare or confound the tortures 
of the body with thoſe of the mind. He ought to have 
EZ known, though perhaps it might not be in his intereſt 
to confeſs, that no outward tyranny can reach the mind. 
If conſcience plays the tyrant, it would be greatly for 
benefit of the world that the were more arbitrary, and 
far leſs placable than ſome men find her. 
But it ſeems J have outraged the feeling of a fathers 
© hea: t—AmTl indeed ſo injudicious ? ? Does Sir William 
| — think I would have hazarded my credit with a 
= generous nation, by ſo groſs a violation of the laws of 
humanity? Does he think I am ſo little acquainted with 
de 5 the firſt A nobleſt chara&eriſtic of Engliſhmen ? Or 
s © how will he reconcile ſuch folly with an underſtanding 
of . full of artifice as mine? Had he been a father, he 
ng 1 would have been but little offended with the ſeverity of 
the reproach, for his mind would have been filled with 
or, the juſtice of it. He would have ſeen that J did not in- 
er. lult the feelings of a father, but the father who felt no- 
hi: thing. He would have truſted to the evidence of his 
ne Jon paternal heart; and boldly denied the poſſibility of 
the fact, inſtead of defending it. Againſt whom then 
ill his honeſt indignation be dire ded, when I aſſure 
| K 2 
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him, that this whole town beheld the Duke of Bed- | _ 


ford's conduct, upon the death of his ſon with horror 


and aſtoniſhment. Sir William Draper does himſelf 1 
but little honour in oppoſing the general ſenſe of his 
country. The people are ſeldom wrong in their opl- 


nions,—in their ſentiments they are never miſtaken. 7 


There may be a vanity perhaps in a fingular way of 4 


thinking but when a man profeſſes a want of thoſe & 


feelings which do honour to the multitude, he hazards i 
ſomething infinitely more important than the character 
of his underſtanding. After all, as Sir William may 
poſſibly be in earneſt in his anxiety for the Duke of 
Bedford, I ſhould be glad to relieve him from it. He 
may reſt aſſured this worthy nobleman laughs, with equal 
indifference, at my reproaches, and Sir William's di- 
ſtreſs about him: But here let us ſtop. Even the Duke 
of Bedford, inſenſible as he is, will conſult the tranquil- 
lity of his Life, in not provoking the moderation of my 
temper, If, from the profoundeſt contempt I ſhould [# 
ever riſe into anger, he would ſoon find, that all I have 
already ſaid of him, was lenity and compaſſion. _ up 
Out of a long catalogue, Sir William Draper has 
confined himſelf to the refutation of two charges only. 
The reſt he had not time to diſcuſs, and indeed it would 
have been a laborious undertaking. To draw up a de- 4 
fence of ſuch a ſeries of enormities would have required 
a life at leaſt as long as that which has been uniform 
ly employed in the practice of them. The public opi- 3 
nion of the Duke of Bedford's extreme economy it 
ſeems, is, entirely without foundation. Though not |! 
Jo prodigal abroad, in his own family at leaſt he is 
regular and magnificent. He pays his debts, abhors a 
| beggar and makes a handſome proviſion for his ſon. 
os charity has improved upon the proverb, and ended 
vchere it began. Admitting the whole force of this fin- MW 


r ple inſtance of his domeſtic generoſity, (wonderful in- 
If ' © deed, conſidering the narrowneſs of his fortune, and the 
is little merit of his only ſon), the public may ſtill per- 
i- > haps be diſſatisfied, and demand ſome other leſs equivo- 
1. cal proofs of his munificence. Sir William Draper 
of # ſhould have entered boldly into the detail—of indigence 
ſe 7 relieved—- of arts encouraged—of ſcience patronized; 
ds — men of learning protected, and works of genius re- 
er W warded ;—in ſhort had their been a fingle inſtance, be- 


2 be 
My A 
* 


1y ſides Mr Rigby, of bluſhing merit brought forward 


of by the Duke for the ſervice of the public, it ſhould not 
Je have been omitted. : 25; Va OR 
al BY I wiſh it were poſſible to eſtabliſh my inference with 
i- the ſame certainty, on which I believe the principle is 
founded. My concluſion, however, was not drawn from 
the principle alone. LI am not ſo unjuſt as to reaſon 
from one crime to another though I think, that, of all 
the vices, avarice is moſt. apt to taint, and corrupt the 
© heart. I combined the known temper of the man with 
the extravagant conceſſions made by the ambaſſador ; 
and though I doubt not ſufficient care was taken to leave 
no document of any treaſonable negociation, I ſtili 
maintain that the conduct of this miniſter carries with 
it an internal and convincing evidence againſt him. Sir 
William Draper ſeems not to know the value or force of 
ſucb a proof. He will not permit us to judge of the 
i- motives of men, by the manifeſt tendency of their ac- 
it tions, nor by the notorious character of their minds. He 
calls for papers and witneſſes, with a triumphant ſecu- 
is 8 rity, as if nothing could be true, but what could be 


12 
@ 


This gentleman is ſuppoſed to have the ſame idea of b/z/>ing, that 
2 man blind from his birth has of { arlet or ſky blue. „ 
If Sir W. D. will take the trouble of looking into Torcy's Memoirs, 
he will ſee with what little ceremony a bribe may be offered to a Duke, 
and with what little ceremony it was only not accepted, © © 
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| proved in a court of juſtice, Yet a religious man might 
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have remembered, upon what foundation ſome truths, | 


woſt intereſting to mankind, have been received and e- 


ſtabliſhed. If it were not for the internal evidence, 


which the pureſt of religions carries with it, what would 


have become of this once well- quoted decalogue, and of 


the meekneſs of his Chriſtianity ? 


The generous warmth of bas ont * him 2 
confound the order of events He forgets that the in- 


lults and diſt reſſes which the Duke of Bedford has ſuf- 
fered, and which Sir William has lamented with many 
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delicate touches of the true pathetic, were only record. iMſ 
ed in my letter to his Grace, not occaſioned by it. It 


was a fimple candid narrative of facts; though for aught 
1 know, it may carry with it ſomething prophetic. His 
Grace undoubtedly has received ſeveral ominous hints; 
and | think, in certain circumſtances, a wiſe man would. 


do well to prepare himſelf for the event. 


But I have a charge of a heavier nature againſt Sir # 
William Draper. He tells us that the Duke of Bed-W 


ford is amenable to juſtice : That parhament is a =} 


and ſolemn tribunal ; and that, if guilty he may be pu- U 


niſhed by due courſe of law: and all this he ſays with 


Nulting the diſtreſſes of his country. 
His concluding declaration of his opinion with re- 


ſpect to the preſent condition of affairs, is too looſe and 


undetermined to be of any ſervice to the Public. jtow 
ſtrange is it that this gentleman ſhould dedicate ſo much 


| - _ gravity as if he believed one word of the mat- 1 

I hope, indeed, the day of impeachment will ar- 
. before this noble man eſcapes out of life but 9 
refer us to that mode of proceeding now, with ſuch a 9 f 
miniſtry, and ſuch a houſe of commons as the preſent, i 
what is it, but an indecent mockery of the common 
ſenſe of the nation? 1 think he might have contented M 
himſelf with defending the greateſt enemy, without in- 1 
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time and argument to thedefence of worthleſs or indiffer- 
t characters, while he gives but ſeven ſolitary lines to 


1 I only ſubje& which can deſerve his attention, or do 
h | credit to h1s —_—  JUNIUS.; * 
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| LETTER IX YHg 
'To THE PRINTER OF THE W ADVERTISER. 7 


SIR, | OF. 20. 1769. 
VERY ſincerely applaud the ſpirit with which a 
lady has paid the debt of gratitude to her benefactor. 
Though I think ſhe has miſtaken the point, ſhe ſhows 
a virtue which makes her reſpeQable. The queſtion 
turned upon the perſonal generoſity or avarice of a man, 
whoſe private fortune is immenſe. The proofs of his 
munificence muſt be drawn from the uſes to which he 


has applied that fortune. I was not ſpeaking of a Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, but of a rich Engliſh Duke, 
whoſe wealth gave him the means of doing as' much 


good in this country, as he derived from his power In 
another. I am far from wiſhing to leſſen the merit of 
this fingle benevolent action perhaps it is the more 
conſpicuous from ſtanding alone. All I mean to ſay. is, 


WF that it proves nothing in the preſent argument. 


D 
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LETTER NI. 

ADDRESSED TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ap- 
VERTISER, : 


Sig, OA. 19. we 
1 AM well aſſured that Junius will never deſcend to 

a diſpute with ſuch a writer as Modeſtus, (whoſe 
letter appeared in the Gazetter on nn eſpecially 
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as the diſpute muſt be chiefly about words. Notwith- 
ſanding the partiality of the Public, it does not appear 
that Junius values himſelf upon any ſuperior {kill in 
compoſition, and J hope his time will always be more 


uſefully employed than in the trifling refinements of 3 


verbal criticiſm. Modęſtus however ſhall have no rea- 
ſon to triumph in the ſilence and moderation of Junius. 
If he knew as much of the propriety of language, as I 
believe he does of the facts in queſtion, he would have 
been as cautious of attacking Junius upon his compoſi- 
tion, as he ſeems to be of entering into the ſubject of it ; 
yet after all, the laſt is the only article of any impor- 
_ tance to the public, 

I édo not wonder at the unremitted rancour with 
which the Duke of Bedford and his adherents invari- 
ably ſpeak of a nation, which we well know has been 


too much injured to be eaſily forgiven, But why muſt 
Junius be an Iriſhman ? —The abſurdity of his writings 


betrays. Bim Waving all conſideration of the inſult of- 
exed by Modeſtus to the declared judgment of the peo- 
ple, (they may well bear this amongſt the reſt) let us 
follow the ſeveral inſtances and try whether the charge 
be fairly ſupported. 

Fist then The leaving a man to enjoy ſuch repoſe 
as he can find upon a bed of torture, is ſevere indeed; 


perhaps too much ſo when applied to ſuch a trifler as | 


Sir William Draper ; but there is nothing abfurd ei- 


ther in the idea or expreſſion. Medeflus cannot diſtin- 
guiſh between a ſarcaſm and a contradiction. 


2. I affirm, with Junius, that this is the frequency of | 
the fact, which alone can make us comprehend how a 


man can be his own enemy. We ſhould never arrive 
at the complex idea conveyed by thoſe words, if we had 
only ſeen one or two inſtances of a man acting to his 


own prejudice, Offer the propoſition to a child, or a 
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man unuſed to compound his ideas, and you will ſoon 
ſee how little either of them underſtand you. It is not 
a ſimple idea ariſing from a ſingle fact; but a very com- 
plex idea ariſing from many facts, well obſerved, and 
accurately compared. | 
3. Modgftus could not, withous great affectatien mi- 
lake the meaning of Junius, when he ſpeaks of a man 
who is the bittereſt enemy of his friends. He could not 
but know, that Junius ſpoke not of a falſe or hollow 
friendſhip, but of a real intention to ſerve, and that in- 
| tention producing the worſt effects of enmity. Whether 
de deſcription be ſtrictly applicable to Sir William 
Draper, is another queſtion. Junius does not ſay, that 
| it is more than criminal for a man to be the enemy of 
| his friends than his own, though he might have affirm- 
add it with truth. In a moral light, a man may certain- 
ly take greater liberties with himſelf than with another. 
bz To ſacrifice ourſelves merely, is a weakneſs we may in- 
dulge in, if we think proper, for we do it at our own 
hazard and expence : but under the pretence of friend- 
ſhip to ſport with the reputation or ſacrifice the honour 
| of another, is ſom<thing worſe than weakneſs ; and if, 
1n favour of the fooliſh intention, we do not '6all it a 
crime, we muſt allow, at leaſt, that it ariſes from an 
overweening, buſy, meddling impudence. Junius fays 
only, and he ſays truly, that it is more extraordinary; 
that it involves a greater contradiction than the other; 
and, is it not a maxim received in life, that, in general, 
ae can determine more wiſely for others than for our- 
ſelves? The reaſon of it is ſo clear in argument, that 
it hardly wants the confirmation of experience. Sir 
William Draper, I confeſs, is an exception to the gene- 
ral rule, though not ſo much to his credit. 
—. 4. If this gentleman will go back to his ethicks, he 
may | perhaps diſcover the truth of what Junius ſays, 
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That no outward tyranny can reach the mind. The ** 
tortures of the body may be introduced, by way of or- F 
nament or illuſtration to repreſent thoſe of the mind; 
but, ſtrictly, there is no ſimilitude between them. They 
are totally different, both in their cauſe and operation. 
The wretch who ſuffers upon the rack, is merely paſ- 
five ; but when the mind is tortured, it is not at the 
command of an outward power; it is the ſenſe of 
guilt which conſtitutes the puniſhment, and creates 
1 with weich the guilty mind acts upon 
tie 

5. He misquotes what uni "ad of conſcience, and 
makes the ſentence ridiculous, by making it his own. 

So much for compoſition. Now for fa&t.—Junius, | 
it ſeems has miſtaken the Duke of Bedford. His Grace 
had all the proper feelings of a father, though he took | 
eare to ſuppreſs the appearance of them. Yet it was 
an occation, one would think on which he need not 
have been aſhamed of his grief; — on which lefs forti- 
tude would have done him more honour, I can con- 
cerve indeed, a benevolent motive for his endeavouring 
to aſſume an air of tranquillity in his own family; and 
I with I could diſcover any thing, in the reſt of his 
character, to juſtify my aſſigning that motive to this be- 
kaviour. But is there no medium? Was it neceſſary 
to appear abroad, to ballot at the India-Houſe, and 
make a public diſplay, though it were only of an appa- 
rent inſenſibility ?: —I know we are treading on tender 
ground; and Junius, Jam convinced, does not wiſh to 
argue this queſtion farther, Let the friends of the 
Dake of Bedford obſerve that humble ſilence which 
becomes their ſituation. , They ſhould recollect, that 
there are {till ſome facts e at which human nature 
would ſhudder. I {hall be underſtood by thoſe whom 
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3 it concerns, when I ſay, that theſe facts go farther than 


to the Duke. 

It is not inconſiſtent to ſuppoſe that a man may be 
1 indifferent about one part of a charge, yet ſevere- 
ly ſtung with another; and though he feels no remorſe 


that he may with to be revenged. The charge of in- 


ſenſibility carries a reproach, indeed, but no danger with 


it. Yunus had ſaid, There are others who would afſaf- 


ſinate: Mods ſtus, knowing his man, will not ſuffer 
the inſinuation to be divivided, but fixes it all upon the 
Duke of Bedford. 

Without determining upon what evidence Tunis 
would chooſe to be condemned, I will venture to main- 
tain, in oppoſition to Modeftus, or to Mr Rigby, (who 


is certainly not Modſtus), or any other of the Bloomſ- 


bury gang, that the evidence againſt the Duke of Bed- 


ford is as ſtrong as any preſumptive evidence can be. 
It depends upon a combination of facts and reaſoni 
which require no confirmation from the anecdote of the 


Duke of Marlborough. This anecdote. was referred 
to, mexely to ſhew how ready a great man may be to 


receive a great bribe; and if Modeſtus could read the 


original, he would ſee, that the expreſſion, only not ac- 
cepted, was' probably the only one in our Magus that 


+ Within a ; fortnight after Lord Taviſteck's de ath, the vere able 
Gertrude had a rout at Bedford houſe. The good Duke {who had only 
ſixty thouſand pounds a year) ordercd an inventory to be taken of ths 
ſon's wearing zpparel, down to his ſlippers, fold them all, aud put the 
money in his pocket. The peas Marchioneſs ſhocked at ſuch brutal 
unfeeling avarice, gave the value of the clothes to the Marquis fer. 
vant, out of her own purſe. That incomparable woman did not lou 
ſurvive her huſband. When ſhe died, the Ducheſs of Bedford — 
her as the Duke had treated his only ſon. She ordered every gown 
and trinket to be ſold and pocketed the money Theſe are the mon- 
ſters whom Sir William Draper comes forward to defend May God 


protect me from doing any thing that wad x ire Aan a or 
deſerve {ach friendflup. has Ny P : _ 
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exactly fitted the caſe : The bribe, offered to the Duke 7 


of Marlborough, was not refuſed. 


J cannot conclude without taking notice of this ho- 3 
neſt gentleman's learning, and wiſhing he had given us 7 
alittle more of it. When he accidentally found him. # 
ſelf ſo near ſpeaking truth, it was rather unfair of bim 
to leave out the non potui reſelli. As it ſtands, the 


pudet bac opprobria may be divided equally between 
Mr Rigby and the Duke of Bedford. Mr Rigby I 


take for granted, will aſſert his natural right to the mo- 


deſty of the quotation, and leave all the opprobrium to 
his grace. "HON PHILO JUNIUS. 
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* E T T E R XXX. 

TO THE PRIN TER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 
SIR, . 5 Oe. 17. 1769. 
] T is not wonderful that the great cauſe in which this 

country is engaged, ſhould have rouſed and engroſ- 
ſed the whole attention of the people. I rather ad- 
mire the generous ſpirit with which they feel and aſ- 
ſert their intereſt in this important queſtion, than 
blame them for their ' indifference about any other. 
When the conſtitution is openly invaded; when the firſt 
original right of the people, from which all laws derive 
their authority, is directly attacked, inferior grievances 
naturally loſe their force, and are ſuffered to paſs by 
without puniſhment or obſervation. The preſent mi- 
niſtry are as ſingularly marked by their fortune, as by 
their crimes. Inſtead of atoning for their former con- 
duct by any wiſe or popular meaſure, they have found 
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in the enormity of one fact, a cover and defence for a 2 


ſeries of meaſures, which muſt have been fatal to any 
other adminiſtration: I fear we are too remiſs in ob- 


ferving the whole of their proceedings. Struck with 


the principal figure, we do not ſufficiently mark in 
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be what manner the canvas is filled up. Yet ſurely it is 
not a leſs crime nor leſs fatal in its conſequences, to en- 
courage a flagrant breach of the law by a military 


10o-— force, than to make uſe of the forms of parliament to 
us deſtroy the conſtitution. — The miniſtry ſeem determi. 
m- ned to give us a choice of difficulties, and, if poſſible, to 
im perplex us with the multitude of their offences. The 


expedient is worthy of the Duke of Grafton. But tho? 
he had preſerved a gradation and variety in his mea- 
| ſures, we ſhould remember that the principal is uni- 
form. Dictated by the ſame ſpirit, they deſerve the 
Z ſame attention. The following fact, though of the moſt 
| alarming nature, has not yet been clearly ſtated to the 
public; nor have the conſequences of it been ſuffi. 


— FT ciently underſtood. Had I taken it up at an earlier 
period, I ſhould have been accuſed of an uncandid, ma- 
> lignant precipitation, as if I watched for an unfair ad- 

vantage againſt the mimiftry, and would not allow them 

is a reaſonable time to dq their duty. They now ſtand 
without excuſe. Inſtead of employing the leiſure they 


have had, in a ſtrict examination of the offence, and 
puniſhing the offenders, they ſeem to have confidered 
that indulgence as a ſecurity to them; that, with a 
little time and management, the whole affair might be 
buried in filence, and utterly forgotten. | 

+ A major-general of the army is arreſted by the 
ſheriff's officers ſor a conſiderable debt. He perſuades 
them to conduct him to the Tilt-yard in St James? 
Park, under ſome pretence of bufineſs which it import- 
ed him to ſettle before he was confined. He applies to 
a4 ſerjeant, not immediately on duty, to aſſiſt with ſome 
of his companions in favouring his eſcape. He attempts 
it. A buſtle enſues. The bailiffs claim their priſoner. 
* An officer of the guards, not then on duty, takes part 


_ + Major-Seneral Ganſel. * Lieutenant Dodd. 
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in the affair, applies to the + lieutenant commanding the be. 
Tilt-yard guard, and urges him to turn out his guard 
to relieve a general officer. The lieutenant declines in- 
ter fering in perſon; but ftands at a diſtance, and ſuffers 8 
the buſineſs to be done. The officer takes upon himſelf 
to order out the guard. In a moment they are in arms, 
quit the guaid, march, reſcue the general, and drive a- 
way the ſheriff's officers; who in vain repreſent their 
right to the priſoner, and the nature of the arreſt. The 
foidiers firſt conduct the general into the guard- room, 
then eſcort him to a place of ſafety, with bayonets fix- 
ed, and in all the forms of military triumph. I will not 
enlarge upon the various circumftances which attended 
this atrocious proceeding. The perſonal injury recei- Mt 
ved by the officers of the law, in the execution of their 
duty, may perhaps be atoned for by ſome private eom- | 7 
penſation. I confider nothing but the wound which! 
has been given to the law itſelf, to which no remedy 
has been applied, no ſatisfaction made. Neither is it 
my deſign to dw: II upon the miſeonduct of the parties 
concerned, any farther than is neceſſary to ſhew the be- 
haviour of the miniſtry in its true light. I would make 
every compaſſionate allowance for the infatuation of the 
priſoner, the falſe and criminal diſeretion of one officer, 2 
and the madneſs of another. I would leave the igno- 
rant ſoldiers entirely out of the queſtion. They are 
certainly the leaſt guilty, though they are the only per- 
fons who have yet ſuffered, even in the appearance of 
puniſhment *. The fact ifelf, however atrocious, is not 
the principal point to be colifidorets. It might have 
happened under a more regular government, and with 
guards better diſcipliged than ours. The main que- 
ſtion is, In what manner have the miniſtry acted on this 
extraordinary oecaſion? A general officer calls upon 


+ Lieutenant Garth. A ſewof them were confined. 


ne 
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be king's own guard, then actually on duty, to reſcue 
d 
in- he is in a ſituation no worfe, than if he had not commit- 
4 ted an offence equally enormous in a civil and military 


im from the laws of his country : yet at thts moment 


A lieutenant upon duty defignedly quits bis 


view. 


MZ guard, and ſuffers it to be drawn out by another officer, 
for a purpoſe which he well knew (as we may collect 
from an appearance of caution, which only makes his 
behaviour the more criminal) to be in the higheft de- 
| gree illegal. Has this gentleman been called to a couit- 
1 martial to anſwer for his conduct? No. Has it been 


cenſured? No. Has it been in any ſhape enquired in- 


to? No.,—Another lientenant, not upon duty, nor even 
in his regimentals, is daring enough to order out the 
king's guard, over which he had properly no command, 
and engages them in a violation of the laws of his coun- 
try, perhaps the moſt ſingular and extravagant that e- 
ver was attempted. What puniſhment has he ſuffered? 
„ Literally none. Suppoſing he ſhould be proſecuted at 
common law for the reſcue, will that circumſtance, from 
© which the miniſtry can derive no merit, excuſe or ju- 
ſtify their ſuffering ſo flagrant a breach of military dif- 
cipline to paſs by unpuniſhed and unnoticed? Are they 


aware of the ontrage offered to their ſovereigu, when 


his own proper guard is ordered out to ſtop, by main 


force, the execution of his laws? What are we to con- 
clude from ſo ſcandalous a neglect of their duty, but 
that they have other views which can only be anſwers 
ed by ſecuring the attachment of the guards? The mi- 
miter would hardly be ſo cautions of offending them, if 
he did not mean, in due time, to call for their at hanes. | 

Wich reſpe&t to the parties themſelves, let it be ob- 


ferred, that theſe gentlemen are neither young officers, 
nor very young men. Had they belonged to the un- 


fledged race of f enſigns, who infeſt our ſtreets, and diſ- 
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honour our public places, it might perhaps be ſufficient 
to ſend them back to that diſcipline, from which their 
parents, Judging lightly from the maturity of their vi- 


ces, had removed them too ſoon. In this caſe, I am ſor- 


ry to ſee, not fo much the folly of youth, as the ſpirit 
of the corps, and the conntvance of government. I do 
not queſtion that there are many brave and worthy of- 
ficers in the regiments of guards. But conſidering them 
as a corps, I fear, it will be found, that they are nei- 


ther good ſoldiers nor good ſubjects. Far be it from 
me to inſinuate the moſt diſtant reflection upon the ar- 


my. On the contrary, I honour and eſteem the profeſ- 
fion; and, if theſe gentlemen were better ſoldiers, I am 
ſure they would be better ſubjects. It is not that there 
is any internal vice or defect in the profeſſion itſelf, as 


regulated in this country, but that it is the ſpirit of this 
articular corps to deſpiſe their profeſſion ; and that, 

while they vainly aſſume the lead of the army, they 

make 1t matter of impertinent compariſon, and triumph 


over the braveſi troops in the world (i mean our march- 


ing regiments), that bey indeed ſtand upon higher 
ground, and are privileged to negle&t the laborious, 


forms of military diſcipline and duty. Without dwel- 


ling longer upon a moſt invidious ſubjeR, I ſhall leave 
it to military men, who have ſeen a ſervice more active 


than the parade, to determine whether or no I ſpeak 
truth. | | 


How tar this dangerous ſpirit has been encouraged 


by government, and to what pernicious purpoſes it may 
be applied hereafter, well deſerves our moſt ſerious con- 
ſideration. I know, indeed, that when this affair hap- 
pened, an affectation of alarm ran through the miniſtry. 
Something muſt be done to fave appearances. The caſe 
was too flagrant to be paſſed by abſolutely without no- 


tice. But how have they acted? Inſtead of ordering 


the officers concerned, (and who, ſtriftly ſpeaking, are 


* 
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alone guilty, ) to be put under arreſt, and brought to tri- 
al, they would have it underfnod; that they did! their 


duty completely, in confining a ſerjeant and four private 
ſoldiers, until they ſhould be demanded by the civil 


power; ſo that while the officers who» ordered or per- 
- mitted the thing to be done, eſcaped without -cenfure, 
the poor men who obeyed thoſe orders, who, in a mili. 


tary view, are no way reſponſible for what they did, and 
who, for that reaſon, have been diſcharged by the civil 


magiſtrates, are the only objects whom the miniſfry 


have thought proper to expoſe to puniſhment. They 
did not venture to bring even theſe men to a court- mar- 
tial, becauſe they knew their evidence would be fatal to 


ſome perſons, whom they were determined to protect. 


Otherwiſe, I doubt not, the lives of theſe . unhappy, 
friendleſs ſoldiers, ranked long ſince have been ſacrificed 


without ſcruple, to the ſecurity. of their guilty officers. 


I have been accuſed of endeavouring to inflame the paſ- 
ſions of the people. Let me now appeal to their un- 
derſtanding. If there be any tool of adminiſtration da- 
ring enough to deny theſe facts, or ſhameleſs enough to 
defend the conduct of the miniſtry, let him come for- 
ward. I care not under what title he appears. He thall 
find me ready to maintain the truth of my narrative, 


and the juſtice of my obſervations upon it, at the hazard 


of my utmoſt credit with the public. 

Under the moſt arbitrary governments, the common 
adminiſtration of juſtice is ſuffered to take its courſe. 
The ſubje-t, though robbed of his ſhare in the legiſla- 
ture, is ſtill protected by the laws. The political free- 
dom of the Engliſh conſtitution was once the pride and 


{ honour of an Engliſhman. The civil equality of the 
laws preſerved the property, and defended the ſafety of 


the ſubject. Are theſe glorious * the birth- 
I. 
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right of the people, or are we only tenants at the will of 
the;miniſtry?—— But that I know there is a ſpirit of 
reſiſtance in the hearts of my countrymen ; that they 
value life, not by its conveniences, but by the indepen- 
dence and dignity of their condition; I ſhould, at this 
moment, appeal only to their diſcretion. I ſhould pe 

ſuade them to baniſh from their minds all memory of 
What we were; [ ſhould tell them this is not a time to 
remember that we were Engliſhmen ; and give it as my 
laſt advice; to make ſome early agreement with the mi- 
niſter, that, fince it has pleaſed him to rob us of thoſe 
political rights which once diſtipguiſned the inhabitants 
of a country, where honour was happineſs, he would 
leave us at leaſt the humble, obedient ſecurity of citi- 
zens, and graciouſſy condeſcend to protect us in our 


ſubmifkon.  JUNIOS. 
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ET TTER XXXI. 
10 THE PRINTER. OF THE  FUBLIC ADVERTISER. 


Nov. 14. 1769. 
qt "HE variety of remarks which bave been made upon 
the laſt letter of Junius, and my own opinion of 
the writer; who whatever may be his faults, is certain- 
ly not a weak man, have induced me to examine, with 
ſome attention, the ſubject of that letter. I could not 
perſuade nryſelf, that while he had plenty of important 


Materials he would have taken up a light or trifling oc- 


caſion to attack the miniſtry ; much Jeſs could ] con 

ceive, that it was his intention to ruin the officers con- 
cerned in the reſcue of General Ganſel, or to injure the 
General himſelf. Theſe are little objects, and can no 
way. contribute to the great purpoſes he ſeems to have 
in View, by Miele 8 himſelf to the public, —— With- 
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cided upon the merits of his letter. The firſt ſtep 1 
took, was to enquire into the truth of the facts; for, if 


ful exertion of his underſtanding, in reaſoning upon 
them, would only be a diſgræce to him. ——Now, Sir I 
have found every cireu- nſtance ſtated by Junius to be li- 
terally true. General Ganſel — the bailiffs to 
conduct him to the parade, and certainly ſolicited a cor- 
poral, and other ſoldiers, to aſſiſt him in making his e- 
ſcape. Captain Dodd did certainly apply to Captain 
Garth for the aſſiſtance of his guard. Captain Garth 
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ther took upon him to order out the King? s guard, and 
by main force reſcued the General. It is alſo ſtrictly 
true that the general was eſcorted by a file of muſque- 
teers to a place of ſecurity. Theſe are facts, Mi 
Woodfal, which I promiſe 'you no gentleman in the 
guards will deny. If all or any of them are falſe, why 
are they not contradicted by the parties themſelves ?. 
n However ſecure againſt military cenſure, they have yet 
of a character to loſe: and ſurely, if they are innocent it is 
1- * not beneath them to pay ſome attention to the opinion 
th of the public. 
ot The force of Junius“ obſervations upon theſe fads, 
nt cannot be better marked then by ſtating and refuting 
the objections which have been made to them. One 
writer ſays, © Admitting the officers have offended, 
they are puniſhable at common law ; and will you have 
a Britiſh ſubje& puniſhed twice for the ſame offence ?— 
| I anſwer, that they have committed two offences, both 
very enormous, and violated two laws. The reſcue i 1s 
one offence, the flagrant breach of diſcipline another; 


2 


J and hitherto it does not appear a "Pp have bcen pu- 


out conſidering the ornamented Kyle he has adopted, 
determined to look farther into the matter, before I de- 


theſe were either falſe or miſrepreſented, the moſt art- 


declined appearing himſelf, but ſtood aloof, while the o- 


. 
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niſhed, or even cenſured, for either. Another the 
man lays much ſtreſs upon the calamity of the caſe 3. 
and inſtead of diſproving facts, appeals at once to the 
compaſhon of the public. This idea, as well as the in- 
{finuation, that depriving the parties of their commi;hons 
would be an injury to their creditors, can only refer to 
General Ganſel. The other officers are in no diſtreſs; 
therefore have no claim to compaſſion: Nor does it ap- 
pear, that their creditors, if they have any, are more 
likely to be ſatisfied by their continuing in the guards. 
But this ſort of plea will not hold in any ſhape. Com- 
paſſion to an offender, who has groſly violated the laws, 
is, in effect, a cruelty to the peaceable ſubject who has 
obſer ved them, and even admitting the force of any al 
leviating circumſtance it is nevertheleſs true that in this 
inſtance the royal compaſhon has interpoſed too ſoon. 
The legal and proper mercy of a King of England may 
remit the puniſhment, but onght not to ſtop the trial. 
Beſides theſe particular objections, there has been a 
cry raiſed againſt Junius, for his malice, and injuſtice 
in attacking the miniſtry, upon an event which the 
could neither hinder nor foreſee. This I muſt affirm, 
is a falſe repreſentation of his argument. He lays no 
ſtreſs upon the event itſelf as a ground of accufation a- 
gainſt the nuniſtry, but dwells entirely upon the fubſe- 
quent conduct. He does not fay that they are anſwera- 
ble for the offence ; but, for the ſcandalous neglect of 
their duty, in ſuffering an offence ſo flagrant to paſs by, 
without notice or inquiry. Suppoſing them ever ſo re- 
gardleſs of what they owe to the public, and as indiffe- 
rent about the opinion, as they are about the intereſts 
of their country, what auſwer, as officers of the crown, 
will they give to Junius when he aſks them, Are they 
aware of the outrage offered to their Souereign, when his 
own proper guard is ordered out to ſtop, by main force, 
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2he execution of his laws? And when we ſee a miniftry 
giving ſuch a ſtrange unaccountable protection to the of- 
ficers of the guards, it is unfair to fuſpect, that they have 
ſome ſecret and unwarrantable motives for their con- 
duct? If they feel themſeives injured by ſuch a fuſpi- 
cion, why do they not immediately clear en 
from it by doing their duty? For the honour of the 
guards, I cannot help expreſſing another ſuſpicion, that 


If the commanding officer had not received a ſegret in- 


junction to the contrary, he would in the ordinary courſe 
of his buſineſs, have «pplic for a court martial to try 
the two ſubalterns; the one for quitting his guard; 
and the other for taking upon him the command of the 
guard, and employing i it in the manner he did. I do not 
mean to enter into or defend the ſeverity with which 
Junius treats the g 

pole for a moment, that they deſerve a very different 
character. If this be true, in what light will they con- 
{der the conduct of two ſubalterns, but as a general re- 


proach and diſgrace to the whole corps? And will they 


not wiſh to ſee them cenſured in a military way, if it 


were only for the credit and diſcipline of the regiment. 

Upon the whole, Sir, the miniſt ry ſeem to me to have 
taken a very improper advantage of the good nature of 
the public, whoſe humanity, they found, conſidered no- 


thing in this affair, but the diſtreſs of General Ganſel. ; 


They would perſuade us, that it was only a common 
_ reſcue by a few diſorderly ſoldiers, and not the formal, 
deliberate act of the King's guard headed by an officer + 
and the public has fallen into the deception. I think, 
therefore, we are obliged to Junius for the care he has 


taken to enquire into the facts, and for the juſt commen- 


tary with which he has given them to the world. For 
my own part, J am as unwilling as any man to load the 
unfoi tunate; but really Sir, the precedent with reſpect 


guards. On the contrary, I will ſup- 
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to the guards, is of a moſt important nature, and alarm 
ing enough (conſidering the conſequences with which it 
may be attended) to deſerve a parliamentaty enquiry 5 
when the, guards are daring enough, not only to violate 
their own diſcipline, but publicly, and with the moſt a- 
| trocious violence, to ſtop the execution of the laws, and 
when ſuch extraordinary offences paſs with impunity, 
believe me, Sir, the precedent ſtrikes deep. 


PHILO JUNIUS. 


BET" ER NAI. 
TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER, | 
SIR, Nov. 15. 1769. 
ADMIT me claim of a gentleman who publiſhes in 
the Gazetteer, under the name of Modeſtus. He 
has fom- right to expect an anſwer from me, though, I 
think not ſo mach from the merit or importance of his 
objections, as from my own voluntary engagement, | 


had a xeaſon for not taking notice of him ſooner, which 
as. he ! is a candid perſon, I believe he will think b faci- 


ent. In my firſt letter, took kor granted from the tine 


which had elapſed, that there was no intention to cen- 
ſure nor exen to try, the perſons concerned in the reſcue 
of General Ganſel: but Modęſtus having fince either af- 
firmed, or ſtr ongly inſinuated, chat the offenders might 


ſtill be brought to a legal trial, any attempt to prejudge 
the cauſe, or to Prejudice the minds of a jury or a court 
martial would be highly improper. 


A man more hoſtile to the miniſtry than [ am, dic 


not ſo often remind them of their duty. If the Duke 


of Grafton will not perform the duty of his Ration, why 
s he a miniſter? I will not deſcend to a ſcurxilous Ale 
«nh with any man; but this is a ſubject tog im- 


portant to be palled over with ilent indifference. If the 
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gentle men whoſe conduct is in queſtion, are not: brought. 
to a trial, the Duke of Grafton ſhall hear from ine again · 

The motives on which | am ſuppoſed! td have taken 


up this cauſe, are of little importance, compared/with; 
the facts theamielves; and the obſervations l have made 


upon them. Without a vain; profeſſion of integfity. 


which in theſe terms might juſtly be ſuſpected, 1 kan: 


ſhew myſelf, in effect, a friend to the intereſts of my 


countrymen, and nme, it to them to determine, whether 


I am moved by a perſonal male volence to three private. 


gentlemen, or merely by a hope of perplexing'the mini- 


ſtry: or, whether I am animated by a juſt and honoura- 


ble purpoſe of obtaining a ſatisfaction to:thelaws!of this 


country, 3 if chap to the ans ar” + have is 


tered. e ee ts 32 NIS. 
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LETTER XXXIII. 3 
TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF 6RAFTON. . rs 


Lein; | Nou. 29. 4769 
HOUGH my opinion of your Grace's integrity 
4 was but little affected by the coyneſs with which 
you received Mr Vaughan's propoſals, | confeſs 1 give 


you ſome credit for your diſcretion. + You had a fair 


opportunity of diſplaying a certain delicacy, of which 
you had been ſaſpe@ed, aud you were in the right to 
make uſe of it. By laying in a moderate ſtock. of repu- 
tation, you undoubtedly meant to provide for the future 
neceſſities of your character, that, with an honourable 
refiſtance upon record, you may ſafely indulpe your ge- 
nius, and yield to a favourite inclination with ſecurity. 
But you have diſcovered your purpoſes too ſoon; and. 
inſtead of the modeſt reſerve of virtue, have ſhewn us 
che termagant chaſtity of a prude, who. gratiliry her 

| L 4 4 6 | 
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with diſtinction, and proſecutes one lover for * 

rape, while ſhe ſolicits the lewd embraces of another. 
| Your cheek turns pale; for a guilty conſcience tells 
you, yon are undone. — Come forward, thou virtuous 
miniſter, and tell the world by what intereſt. Mr Hine 
has been retommended to ſo extraordinary a mark of 
his Majeſty's favour; what was the price of the patent 
he has bought, and to what honourable purpoſe the. 
purchaſe money has been applied. Nothing leſs than 
many thouſands could pay Colonel Burgoyne's expen- 
ces at Preſton. Do you dare to proſecute ſuch a crea- 
ture as Vaughan, while you are baſcly ſetting up the 
Royal Patronage to auction? Do you dare to complain 
of an attack upon your own honour, while you are ſell- 
Ing the favours of the Crown, to raiſe a fuud for cor- 
rupting the morals of the people! ? And do you think it 
is poſlible ſuch enormities ſhould eſcape without im- 
peachment? It is, indeed, highly your intereſt to main- 
tain the preſent Houſe of Corhmions. Having ſold the 
nation to yau in groſs, they will undoubtedly prote & 


you in the detail; for, while they patronize your crimes 


they feel or their own. JUNIUS. 
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* LETTER XXXIV. 
| To urs GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 


Mr Lonp, | 1 i et Bs 1769. 
FIND with ſome ſurprize that you are not n n 
1 ted as you deferve. Yourmoſt determined advocates 
| Have ſcruples about: them, Which you are unacquaint- 
ed with; and, though there be nothing too hazardous 
for your Grace to engage in, there are "ſome things tog 
infamous for the vileſt proſtitute cf a news. paper to de- 


IJ employed the moſt moderate terms to charge you with 


in the collection of the cuſtoms at Exeter, to one Mr 


was, with your cennivence and conſent, paid to Colonel 


that very deportment, the court of King's Bench thought | 


| juſtice and the prime miniſter are ſo Aran gen at var i 
ance in their opinion of men and things. 


: was ſaid in defence of the infamous Duke of Grafton. Eut vice aud 
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fend . In what other manner ſhall we account forzthe 
pedal ſubmiſſive ſilence, which you and your friends 
have obſerved upon a charge, which called immediately 
for the cleareſt refutation, and would have juſtified the 
ſevereſt meaſures of reſentment? I did not attempr to 
blaſt your character by an indirect ambiguous inſinua- 
tion; but candidly ſtated to you a plain fact, which 
ſtruck directly at the integrity of a privy counſellor, of 
a firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, and of a leadin 
miniſter, who is ſuppoſed to enjoy the firſt ſhare in his 
Majeſty's confidence . In every one of theſe capacitics, 


treachery to your Sovereign, and breach of truſt in 
your office. | accuſed you of having fold a patent place 


Hine. who, unable or unwilling to depoſit the whole 
purchaſe-money himſelf, raiſed part of it by contribu- 
tion, and has now a certain DoQor Brooke quartered 
upon the falary for one hundred pounds a year—— No 
ſale by the candle was ever conducted with greater for- 
majity—1 aftirm, that the price at which the place was 
knocked down, (and which, I have good reaſon to think, 
was not leſs than three thouſand five hundred pounds), 


Burgoyne, to reward him, I preſume, for the dec 
of his deportment at Preſton : or to reimburſe him per- 
haps, for the fine of one thoufand pounds, which, for 


proper to ſet upon him.— It is not often that the chief q 


* From the publication of the preceding to this date, not ore ita | 


impudence ſoon recovered themſelves, and the ſale of the royal favour 
w:s 0;enly avowed and deterded, We ack n0wiedge the picty of St 
James? but what is become of his morality ? 
And by the fame moans preſerves it to this hour. 


— * — — — 
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I thank God, there is not in "FITS nature a degree 
of impudence daring enough to deny the charge I have 
fixed upon you. Your gourteous ſecretary &, your 

confidential architect 4, are filent as the grave. Even 
Mr Rigby's countenance fails him. He violates his ſe. 
cond nature, and bluſhes whenever he ſpeaks of you. 
Perhaps the noble colonel himſelf will retieve you. No 
man is more tender of his reputation. He is not only 
nice, but perfectly fore in every thing that touches his 
bonour.. If any man, for example, were to accuſe him 
of taking his ſtand at a gaming table, and watching, with 
the ſobereſt attention, for a fair opportunity of engaging 
a drunken young noblem nat piquet, he would undoubt- 
edlv conſider it as an infamous aſperſion upon his cha- 
racer, and re fe;t it like a man of honour .—Acquitting 
him therefore of drawing a regular and ſplendid ſublift- 
ence from any unworthy practices either in his own. 
houſe, or elſewhere, let me aſk your Grace, for what 
military merits you have been pleaſed to reward him 
with military government? He had a regiment of dra- 
goons, which one would imagine was at leaſt an equiva- 
Jeat for any ſervices he ever, performed. Beſides, he is 
but a young officer, conſidering his preferment, and ex- 
evpt in his activity at Preſton, not very conſpicuous i In 
his profeſlilon. But it ſeems the ſale of a civil employ- 
ment was not ſufſicient; and military governments 
-which Mere intended for the ſupport of worn ont vete- 
rans, muſt be thrown into tlie ſcale, to defray the exten- 
five bribery. pf a conteſted election. Arc theſe the ſteps 
vou take to fecnre to your Soverei zn the attachment of 
his army? With what ccuntenance dare you appear in 
the royal preſence, branded as you are with the infamy 
of a notorious breach of truſt? With what countenance 


s$ Tommy Bradſha ve. | 
t Vir Taylor. He and George Rok (the Scotch 2cert and worthy 
co. ideat of Lord vJansfe! d) mana gel rhe bates, 


— 
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can you take your ſeat at the treaſury-board or in coun” 


cil, when you fee} that every circulating whiſper is at 
your expence alone, and ſtabs you to the heart? Have 


you a ſingle friend in parliament ſo ſhameleſs, fo tho- 
roughly abandoned, as to undertake your defence? You 


know my Lord, that there is not a man in either houſe, 
whoſe character, however flagitious, would not be ruin- 


ed by ing his reputation with yours; and. does not 
Vour heart inform you, that you are degr aded below the 
condition of a man, when you are obliged to bear theſe 


inſaits with ſubwition and even to thass; me for uy 


moderati on. 


We are told by the higheſt = ial DME that 


Mr Vaughan s offer to purchaſe the reverſion of a pa- 


tent place in Jamaica, (which he was otherwiſe ſuffict- 
ently entitled to) amounts to a high miſdemeanour. Ee 

it ſo: and if he deſerves it, let him be puniſned. But 
the learned judge might have had a fairer opportunity of 


diſplaying the powers of his eloquence. Having deli- 
vered himſelf with fo much energy upon the criminal 
nature and dangerous conlequences of any attempt to 


corrupt a man in your grace's ſtation, what would he 


have ſaid to the miniſter himſelf, to that very privy 
counſellor, to that firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, 
who: does not wait for, but impatiemly ſolieits the 


touch of corruption; ; Who employs the meaneſt of his 


creatures. in theſe honourable ſervices, and, for: Tetting 
the genius and fidelity of his er d:ſc:nds to *PP'F 
to his houſe-builder for afftiftane-? 


This affair, my, Lord, will ad inſinite credit 100 


verument, if, to clear your character, you ſhould dank 


proper to bizng it into the Houſe of Lords, or into the 
court of King's Bench But my Lord, you dare not 
do either. | of JUN 4108. 


A kite b-f re the publica ien of this and the prececing — the 
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LETTER XXXV. 
o THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 


| Der x7 Gy 
When the complaints of a brave and powerful people 
are obſerved to increaſe in proportion to the wrong, 
they have ſuffered ; when, inſtead of ſinking into ſub_ 
chaſte Duke of Gratton had co: « :nced a proſecution againſt Mr Samu- 
el Vaughan, for endeavouring to corrupt his integrity by an offer of five 
thouſand pounds for a patent place in Jamaica. A rule to ſhow cauſe 
why an information ſhouid not be exhibited againſt Vaughan for cer- 
tain miſdemeanours, being granted by the Court of King's Bench, the 
matter was 1 lemniy argued on the 29th of November 1969, and, by 
the unanimous opinion of the four j1dzes, the — was made abſolute. 


The pleading and fpeeches were accurately ta n ſhort hand and pub- 
liſhed. The whole of Lord vansfield's ſpeed, and pai ticularly the fol- 
lowing extracts from it, deſerve the reader's attention. A practice 
of che kind compiained of here, is certainly dithonourable and fcanda- 
lous.——If, a man, ſtarding under the relation of an officeri under 
the King, or of a perſon in whom the King puts confidence, or of a mi- 
niſter, takes money foi the uſe of that confidence the King puts in him, 
he baſely betrays the King—he baſely betrays his truſt.—If the King 


ſold the office, it would be acting contrary to the truſt the conſtitution 


hath repoſed in him. Tae conſtitution does not intend the crown ſhould 
ſell thoſe offices, to raiſe a revenue out of them.—Is it poſſible to heſi- 
tate, whether this would net be criminal in the Duke of Grafton. 

contrary to his duty as a-minifter—contrary to his duty as a ſubject ?— 
His advice ſhouid be free according to his judgment. It is the duty 
of his office ;—he hath ſworn to it.” —— Notwithſtanding all this, the 
chaſte Duke of Grafton certainly fold a patent place to Mr Hine for 
three thouiand five hundred pounds; and, for ſo doing, is now. Lord 
Privy Seal to the chaſte George, with whoſe piety we are perpetually 
Aefeancd. If the houſe of commons hed done their duty, and impeach- 
ed the black Duke for this moſt infamous breach of truſt, how woefully 


Mult poor honeft Mansfield have been puzzled ! His embarraſſment 


would have afforded the moſt ridiculous ſcene that was ever-exhibited. 
To ſave the worthy judge from this perplexity, and the ho lets worthy 
Duke from impeachment, the proiecution againſt Vaughan was imme- 
diately dropped upon my diſcovery and publication of the Duke's trea- 
chery. The ſutier'ng this charge to paſs without any inquiry, fixes 
mameleſs proſtitution upon the face of the houſe of commons, more 
ftirongly than even the Midc.cics glection. Let the licentiouſneſs of 
the picſs 15 complained ot: - | 
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| miſtion, they are rouſed to reſiſtance; the time will 
' ſoon arrive, at which every inferior conſideration maſt. 


yield to the ſecu rity of the Sovereign, and to the general 


ſafety of the ſtate. There is a moment of difficulty and 


danger, at which flattery and falſehood can no longer 
deceive, and fimplicity itſelf can no longer be 
miſled. Let us ſuppoſe it arrived. Let us ſuppoſe 
a gracious, well intentioned Prince made ſenſible, at 
laſt, of the great duty he owes to his people, and of his 
ovin diſgraceful ſituation; that he looks round him for 
aſſiſtance, and aſks for no advice but how to gratify the 
withes and ſecure the happineſs of his ſubjects In theſe 
circumſtances, it may be matter of curious SPECULA- 
TION to conſider, if an honeſt man were permitted to 
approach a King, i in what terms he would addreſs him- 
felf to his Sovereign. Let it be imagined, no matter 
how improbable, that the firſt prejudice againſt his cha- 
racter is removed; that the ceremonious difficulties of 
audience are ſurmounted; that he feels himfelf anima- 
ted hy the pureſt and moſt honourable affections to his 
King and country: and that the great perſon whom he 
addreſſes, has ſpirit enough to bid him ſpeak freely, and 


; underſtanding enough to liſten to him with attention, 


Unacquainted with the vain impertinence of forms he 
would deliver his ſentiments with dignity and firmneſs, 
but not "without welpe 


Sta, 
T is the misfortune of your life, and originally the 
cauſe of every reproach and diſtreſs which has attend. 
ed your government, that you ſhould never. have been 
acquainted with the language of truth, until you heard 
it in the complaints of your people. It i is not, however, 
too late to correct the error of your education. We are 
ſtill inclined to make an indulgent allowance for the per- 
neiqus | leſſons en received in your youth, and to form 
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the moſt ſanguine hopes from'the natural benevolence of 
your diſpoſition *. We are far from thinking you ca- 
pable cf à direct, deliberate purpoſe to invade thoſe ori- 
ginal rights of your ſu5je&s, on which all their civil 
and political liberties depend. Had it been poſſible: for 
us to entertain a ſuſpicion fo diſhonourable to your' cha- 
rafter, we ſhould long fince have adopted a ftyle of 
em rance very diſtant from the humility of com- 
plaint. The do&rine inculcated by our laws, | That the 
King can do no wrong, is admitted without reluctance, 
We ſeparate the amiable, good natured Prince from the 
folly and treachery of his ſeryants, and the private vir- 
tues of the man from the vices of his government. 
Were it not for this juſt diſtinction, I know not whether 
your Majeſty's condition, or that of the Engliſh nation, 
would deſerve moſt to be lamented. I would prepare 
your mind for a favourable reception of truth, by re- 
moving every painful, offenſive idea of perſonal tre- 
proach. Your ſubjects, Sir wiſh for nothing but that 
* The plan of tutelage and future dominion over the heir apparent 
laid many years ago at Carlton heaſe, between the Princeſs Dowager | 
and her favourite the Earl of Bute, was as grofs and pa pable, as that 
which was concerted between Anne of Auſtria and Cardinal Mazarine, 
to govern Lewis the Fourteenth, and, in effect, to prolong his minority 
until the end of their lives. That Prince bad ſtrong natural parts, and 
uſed frequently to bluſh for his own ignorance and want of education, 
which had been wilfully neglected by his mother and her minion. A 
little experience, hov-ever, ſoon ſhewed him how ſhamefully he had been 
treated, and for what infamous purpoſes he had been kept in ignorance. 
Gur great Edward, too, at an early period, had ſenſe enough to under- 
ſtand the nature of the connection between his abandoned mother and 
the deteſted Mortimer. Put, ſince that time, human nature, we may 
obſerve is greatly altered for the better. Dowagers may be chaſte, and 


minions may be honeſt. When, it was propoſed to ſettle the preſent 
King 's houſehold, as Prince of Wales, it is well known that the Earl of 


Bute was forced into it, in direct coptraiivion to the late King's incli- 
nation. That was the alient point, from which all the miſchiefs and 
diſgraces of the preſent reign took life and motion. From that moment, 


Lord Bute never ſuffered the Prince of Wales to be an inſtant our 55 his 
fight. We need not look farther, 
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naturally light and inconſtant; 
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as they are reaſonable and affectionate enough to fepa- 
rate your perion from your government, ſo yoz in your 
turn, ſhould diſt ins uiſn between the conduct which be- 
comes the permanant dignity of a King, and that which 


ſerves only to promote the temporary intereft and miſe- 


rable ambition of a miaiſter. | 
You aſcended the throne with a declated, and, I 
Jacks not, a ſincere reſolution of giving univerf:l ſ pO 
faction to your ſubjects. You found them pleaſed with 
the novelty of a young Prince, whoſe countenance pro- 
miſed-even more than his words ; and loyal to you, not 
only from principle, but paſſion. It was not a cold pro- 


feſſion of allegiance to the fi: t magiitrate, but a: par- 


tial animated attachment to a favourite Prince, the na- 
tive of their country. They did not wait to examine 
your conduct, nor to be determined by experience; but 
gave you a generous credit for the future bleſſings of 
your reign, and paid you in advance the deareſt tribute 
of their affections. Such, Sir, was once the diſpoſition 


of a people, who now ſarround your throne with re- 


proaches and complaints. Do juſtice to yourſelf. Ba- 
niſh from your mind thoſe unworthy opinions, with 
which ſome 1atreſted perſon have laboured to poſſeſs 
you. D iſtruſt the meu who tell you that the Engliſh are 
that they complain 
without a cauſe. Withdraw your confidence equally. 
from all parties; from miniſters, favourites, and rela- 
tions; and let there be one moment in your life, in which 
you have conſalted your owa underſtanding. 

When you affect dly renounce the name of Engliſh- 
man, believe me, Sir, you Were perſuaded to pay a very 
ill judged compliment to one part of your ſubjects at 
the expence of another, While the natives of Scotland 
are not in actual rebellion, they are undoubtedly enti- 

tled to — noc de I mean to condemn the poli- 
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cy of giving ſome encouragement to the novelty of their 
affections for the Houſe of Hanover. I am ready to hope 
for every thing from their new born zeal, and from the 
future ſteadineſs of their allegiance. But, hitherto, they 
have no claim to your favour. To Meeur them with a 
determined predilection and confidence, in excluſion of 
your. Engliſh ſubje&s, who placed your family, and, in 
ſpite of treachery and rebellion, have ſupported it upon 
the throne, is 2 miſtake too groſs, even for the unſuſ- 
pecting generoſity of youth. In this error we ſee a ca- 
pital violation of the moſt obvious rules of policy and 
prudence. We trace it however, to an original bias in 
your education, and are W to allow for * inexpe- 
rience. 

Io the ſame early influence we attribute it, that you 
kidve deſcended to take a ſhare, not only in the narrow 
views and intereſts of particular perſons, but in the fatal 
malignity of their paſſions. At your acceſſion to the 
throne, the 'whole ſyſtem of government was altered, not 
from wiſdom or deliberation, but becauſe it had been a- 
dopted by your predeceſſor. A little perſoral motive 
of pique and reſentment was ſufficient to remove the 
ableſt ſervants of the Crown; * but it is not in this 
country, Sir, that ſuch men can be diſhonoured by the 
frowns of a king. They were diſmiſſed, but could not 
be diſgraced. Without entering into a minuter diſeuſ- 
ſion of the merits of the peace, we may obſerve, in the 
imprudent hurry with which the firſt overtures from 
France were accepted, in the conduct of the negociation 
and terms of the tr-aty, the ſtrongeſt marks of that pre- 
cipitate ſpirit of conceſſion with which a certain part of 
your ſubjects have been at all times ready to purchaſe 


x One of the firſt acts of the preſent Teign, was, to diſmiſs Mr Legge» 
beeauſe he had, ſome years before, refuſed to yield his intereſt in Ramp- 
ſhire to a Scotchman recommended. dy Tord Bute. This was the reaſon. 
of 8885 aſſigned by his RL 
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a peace with the natural enemies of this country On 
your part we are ſatisfied that every thing was honours 
able and ſincere; and, if England was ſold to France, we 


doubt not that your Majeſty was equally betrayed. The 
conditions of the peace were matter of grief and ſur- 
prize to your ſubjects, but not the img diare cauſe of 
their preſent diſcontent. 

Hitherto, Sir, you had been ſacriſiced to the prejudices 
and paſſions of others. With what firmaeſs wall you 
bear the mention of your own? 

A man, not very honourably 1 in the 
world, commences a formal attack upon your favourite, 
conſidering nothing but how he might, beſt expoſe his 
perſon and principles to deteſtation and the national cha- 


racter of his countrymen to contempt. Ihe natives of 


that country, Sir, are much diſtinguiſhed by a peculiar 
character, as by your Majeſty's favour. Like another 


choſen people, they have been conducted into the land of 


plenty, where they find themſelves efiectually marked, 
and divided from mankind. There is hardly a period at 
which the moſt ix regular character may not be redeem- 


ed. The miſtakes of one ſex find a retreat in patriotiſm, 


thoſe of the other in devotion. Mr Wilkes brought 
with him into politics, the ſame liberal ſentiments by 


which his private conduct had been directed; and ſeem- 


ed to think, that, as there are few exceſles 0 whach an 
Englith gentleman may not be permitted to indulge, 


the yy latitude was allowed him in the choice of his 


political principles, and in the ſpirit of maintaiaing them. 
] mean to ſtate, not entirely to defend, his conduct. 


In the earneſtneſs of his Zeal, he ſuffered Come unwar- 
rantable inſinuations to eſcape him. He ſaid more than 


moderate men would juſtify ; but not enough to entitle 
him to the honour of your Majeſty's perſonal reſent- 
ment, The rays of royal indignation, collected upon 
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him, ſerved only to illuminate, and could not conſurnc- 
Animated by the favour of the people on the one fide, 


and heated by proſecution on the other, his views and 
ſentiments changed with his ſituation. Hardly ſerious 


at firſt, he is now an enthuſiaſt. The coldeſt bodies 


warm with oppoſition, the hardeſt ſparkle in colliſion. 
There 1s a holy miſtaken zeal in politics as well as re- 


ligion. By perſuading others, we convince ourſelves. | 


The paſſions are engaged, and create a maternal affec- 
tion in the mind, which forces us to love the cauſe 
for which we ſuffer.—Is this a contention worthy of a 
King? Are you not ſenſible how much the meanneſs of 
the cauſe gives an air of ridicule to the ſerious diſſicul- 
ties into which you have been betrayed ? The deftruc- 
tion of one man has been now, for many years, the ſole 
object of your government; and, if there can be any 
thing ſtill more diſgraceful, we have ſeen, for ſuch an 
object, the utmoſt influence of the executive power, and 

every miniſterial artifice, exerted without ſucceſs. Nor 
can you ever ſucceed, unleſs he ſhonld be imprudent e- 
nough to forfeit the protection of thoſe laws to which 
you owe your crown, or unleſs your minifters ſhould 
perſuade you to make it a queſtion of force alone, and 
try the whole ſtrength of government in oppoſition to the 
p2ople. The leflons he has received from experience, 
will probably guard him from ſuch exceſs of folly ; and 


in your Majelty's virtues we find an „ eee al- 


ſurance that no illegal violence will be attempted. 
Far from ſuſpecting you of fo horrible a deſign, we 


would attribute the continued violation of the laws, 
and even this laſt enormous attack upon the vital prin- 
ples of tlie conſtitution, to an ill adviſed, unworthy, 


perſonal reſentment. From one falſe ſtep you have been 
betrayed into another; and as the cauſe was unworthy 
of you; your nmiflet; s were determined that the pru- 
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dence of the execution ſhould correſpond with the wif- 
dom and dignity of the deſign. They have reduced-you 
to the necelhity of chooſing out of a variety of difficul- 
ties; to a ſituation fo unhappy, that you can neither 


do wrong without ruin, nor right without affliction. 


Theſe worthy ſervants have undoubtedly given you 
many ſingular proofs of their abilities. Not contented 
with making Mr Wilkes a man of importance, them 
have judiciouſly transferred the queſtion from the rights 
and intereſts of one man, to the moſt important rights 
and intereſts of the people; and forced your. ſubjects, 

from withing well to the canſe of an rid 
unite with him in their own. Let them proceed as they 


have begun, and your Majeſty need not doubt that the 


cataitrophe will do no diſhonour to the conduct of the 
piece. 


The circumſtances to which you are lt will - 


not admit of a compromiſe with the Engliſh nation. 
Undeciſive, qualifying. meaſures will diſgrace your go- 
vernment ſtill more than open violence, and, without ſa- 
tisfying the people, will excite their contempt. - They 


have too much underſtanding and ſpirit to accept of an 


indirect ſatisfaction for a direct injury. Nothing leſs 
than a repeal, as formal as the reſolution itſelf, can heal 
the wound that has been given to the conſtitution, nor 
will any thing leſs be accepted. I can readily believe, 
that there is an influence ſufficient ta recall that perni- 


cious vote. The houſe of commons undoubtedly confi- 


der their duty to the crown as paramount to all other 
obligations. To us they are only indebted for an acci- 
dental exiſtence, and have juſtly transferred their grati- 
tude from their parents to their benefactors; from. 
thoſe, who gave them birth, to the miniſter, from whoſe 
benevolence they derive the comforts and pleatures of 


their political life who has taken the rengerel care ot 
M 2 | 
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their infancy, and relie ves their neceſſities without of- 
tending their delicacy. But, if it were poſſible for their 
integrity to be degraded to a condition ſo vile and ab- 
ject. that, compared with it, the preſent eſt imation they 
ſtand in, is a ſtate of honour and reſpect, conſider, Sir in 
what manner you will 'afterwards proceed. Can yon 
conceive that the people of this country will long ſub- 
mit to be governed by ſo flexible a houſe of commons ? 
It is not in the nature of human ſociety, that any form 
of government, in ſuch circumſtances, can long be pre- 
ſerved. In ours the general contempt of the people is 
as fatal as their deteſtation. Such, I am perfua ed, would 
be the neceſſary effect of any baſe —— made by the 
preſent houſe of commons; 3 and, as a qualifying meaſure 
would not be accepted, it remains for you to decide 
whether you will, at any hazard, ſupport a ſet of men 
who have reduced you to this unhappy dilemma, or whe- 
ther you will gratify the united wiſhes of the whole 
people of England, by diſſolving the parliament. 
Taking it for granted, as | do very fircerely, that you 
have perfonally no deſign againſt the conſtitution, or an 
view inconfiſtent with the good of your ſubjects, I 
think you cannot heſitate long upon the choice which it 
equally concerns your intereſt and your honour to adopt. 
On one ſide, you hazard the affection of all your Eng- 
hh fubjects: you relinquiſh every hope of repoſe to 
yourſelf, and you endenger the eſtabliſhment of you fa- 
mily for ever. All this you venture for no object 
whatſoever, or for ſuch an object as it would be an af- 
front to you to name. Men of ſenſe will examine your 
conduct with ſuſpicion: while thoſe who are incapable : 
of comprehending to what degree they are injured, af- 
fli& you with clamours equally inſolent and untneaning. 


Sappofing it poſſible that no fatal ſtrug ggle {ould enfue, 
you determine at once to be unhappy, without the ue 
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of a compenſation either from intereſt or ambition. If 


any Engliſh King be hated or deſpiſed, he mu/t be un- 
happy: and this perhaps is the only political truth which 
he ought to be convinced of without experiment. But, 
if the Engliſh people ſhould no longer confine their re- 


ſentment to a ſubmiſſive repreſentation of their wrongs z, 
if, following the glorious example of their anceſtors, _ 


they ſhould no longer appeal to the creature of the con- 


ſtitution, but to that high Being who gave them the. 
rights of humanity, whoſe gifts it were 2 facrilege to 


ſurrender, let me aſk you, Sir, upon what part of your 
ſubje&s would you rely for aſſiſtance? Wy 

The people of Lreland have been yaiformly plundered. 
and oppreſſed. In return, they give you every day 


freſh marks of their reſentment. They deſpiſe the mi- 


ſerable governor you have ſent them * becauſe he is the 
creature of Lord Bute ; nor is it from any natural con- 
fuſion in their ideas, that they are ſo ready to qonfound 


che original of a King with the diſgraceful repreſentation 


of him. 4 


| | . 11 te 
The diſtance of the colonies wonld make it impoſſible. 
for them to take an active concern in your: affairs, if 


1 they were as well affected to your government as they 


once pretended to be to your perſon. They were ready 
enough to diſtinguiſ between you and your miniſters, 
They complained of an act of the legiſlature, but traced 
the origin of it no higher than to the ſervants of the 


crown; They pleaſed themſelves with the hope that 


their Sovereign, if not favourable to their cauſe, at leaſt 
was impartial. The deciſi ve perſonal part you took againſt 

them, has effectually baniſhed that firſt diſtinction from 
their minds f. They conſider you as united with your © | 


* Viſcount 'fownſhend, ſent over on the plan of being reſident Go. 
vernor. The hiſtory of his ridiculous adminiſtration ſhall not be loſt to 
the public. | | e 


In the King's ſpeech of 8th November 1768, it was declared 1 
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ſervants againſt America; and know how todiſtin guiſloͤthe 


Sovereign and a venal parliament on one ſide, from the 
rea] ſentiments of the Engliſh people on the other. 


Looking forward to independence, they might poſſibly 


receive you for their King; but, if ever you retire to 


America, be aſſured they will give you ſuch a covenant 
ro digeſt, as the Preſbytery of Scotland would have been 
aſhamed to offer to Charles the ſecond. They left their 
native land in ſearch of freedom, and found it in a de- 


ſert. Divided as they are into a thouſand forms of po- | 


licy and religion, there is one point in which they all 
agree; they equally deteſt the pageantry of a King, 
and the ſupercilious hypocriſy of a Biſhop. | 

It is not then from the alienated affections of Ireland 
or America, that you can reaſonably look for aſſiſtance ; 
ſtill leſs from the people of England, who are actually 
contending for their rights, ard in this great queſtion 
are parties againſt you. You are not however deſtitute 


of every appearance of ſupport : You have all the Ja- 


cobites, Nonjurors, Roman Catholics, and Tories of this 
country, and all Scotland without exception. Conſider- 
ing from what family you are deſcended, the choice of 
your friends has been fingularly directed; and truly, 
Sir, if you had not loſt the whig intereſt of England, I 
ſhould admire your dexterity 1n turning the hearts of 
your enemies? ls it poſſible for you to place any confi- 
dence in men, who, before they are faithful to you, muſt 
renounce every opinion, and betray every principle, 
both in church and ſtate which they inherit from their 
anceſtors, and ate confirmed in by their education? 
the ſpirit of faction had broken out afreſh in jome of the colonies, and, 

in one of them, proceeded-to acts of violence and reſiſtance to the exe. 
cation of the laws ;-——that Boſton was in a ſtate of diſobedience to all 
law and government,.,and had proceeded to meaſures ſubverſive of the 


conſtitution, and attended with circumſtances that manifeſted a -Plipoſi- 
tou to throw off their devendence on Great Britain.” 


— — 


— 
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whoſe numbers are fo inconitderable, that they have 
long ſince been obliged to give up the principles and 
language which diſtinguiſh them as a party, and to fight 
under the banners of their enemies? Their zeal begins 
with hypocriſy, and muſt conclude in treachery. At a 


firſt they deceive; at laſt they betray. 


As to the Scotch, I muſt ſuppoſe your heart and un- 
derſtanding ſo biaſſed from your earlieſt infancy, in their 
favour, that nothing leſs than your own misfortunes can 
undeceive you. You will not accept of the uniform ex. 
perience of your anceſtors; and, when once a man 15 
determined to believe, the very abſurdity of the docttine 


confirms him in his faith, A bigotted underitanding can 


draw a proof of attachment to the houſe of Hanover 
from a notorious zeal for the houſe of Stuart, and find 


an earneſt of future loyalty in former rebellions. Ap- 


pearances ate, however, in their favour ; ſo ſtrongly, 
ed that one would think they had forgotten that 


you are their lawful King, and had miſtaken you for a 


retender to the Crown. Let it be admitted, then, that 
the Scotch are as ſincere in their preſent profeſſions, as 


if you were, in reality, not an Engliſnman, but a Briton 


of the North. You would net be the firſt Prince, of 
their native country, againſt whom they have rebelled, 
nor the firſt whom they have baſely betrayed. Have 
you forgotten, Sir, or has your favourite concealed from 


you that part of our hiſtory, when the unhappy Charles 


(and he too had private virtues) fled from the open, a- 

vowed indignation of his Engliſh ſubjects and ſurrender- 
ed himſelf at diſcretion to the good faith of his own 
countrymen ? Without looking for ſupport in their af- 
fections as ſubjects, he applied only to their honour as 
gentlemen, for protection. They received him as they 
would your Majeſty, with bows, and ſmiles, and falſe- 
hood, and kept him until they had ſettled their bargain 
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with the Engliſh parliament : then baſcly ſ6ld their na- 
tive King to the vengeance of his enemies. This, Sir, 
was not the act of a few traitors, but the deliberate 
treachery of a Scotch parliament, repreſenting the na- 
tion. A wie Prince might draw from it two leſſons, of 


equal utility to himſelf. On one fide, he might learn to 
dread the undiſguiſed reſentment of a generous people, 


who dare openly aſſert their rights, and who, in a juſt 
cauſe are ready to meet their ſovereign in the field. On 
the other fide, he would be taught to apprehend ſome- 
thing far more formidable; a fawning treachery, a- 


gainſt which no prudence can guard, no courage can de- 


fend. The inſidious ſmile upon the cheek, would warn 
him of the canker in the heart. 


From the uſes to which one part of the army has bers 


too 1 applied, you have ſome reaſon to expect 


that there arc no ſervices they would refuſe. Here, too, 
we trace the partiality of your underſtanding. Yon 
take the ſenſe of the army from the conduct of the 
guards, with the ſame re with which you collect 
the ſenſe of the people from the r. My eb 8 of the 
miniſtry. Your marching ere. Sir, will not 

make the guards their example, either as ſoldiers or 
ſubjects. They feel, and reſent, as they onght to do, 
that invariable, undiftinguiſhing favour with which the 
guards are treated“; while thoſe gallant troops, by 


whom every hazardous, every laborious let vice is pers 


*The number of commiſſioned off cers in the guards are to the march- 
ing regiments as one to eleven; the number of regiments given to 
the guards, compared with thoſe given to thezline, is about three to one, 
at a moderate computation; conſequently, the partiality- in favour Ot 
the guards 1 is as thirty. three to ae. 80 much for the officers Ihe 
private men have fourpeite a day to fubſiſt on, and five hundred le fins 
if they deſert. Under this puniſhment, they frequently expire. Wuk 
theſe encouragements, it 1s ſuppeſed they may be depended upon, & hen- 
ever a certain perſon thinks it neceſſary tf butcher his fellow. F bach 8. 
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Hs are left to periſh in garriſons abroad, or pine in 
quarters at home, neglected and forgotten. If they had 


no ſenſe of the great original duty they owe their coun, 
try, their reſentment would operate like patriotiſm, 
and leave your cauſe to be defended by thoſe: to whom 
you have laviſhed the rewards and honours of their 
profeſſion. The Prætorian bands, enervated and de- 
bauched as they were, had ſtill flirength enough to awe 
the Roman populace ; but when the diſtant legions took. 
the alarm, they marched to Rome, and Ke N the 
empire. 33-4 

On this ſide, cha” which, ever way you turn your 
eyes, you ſee nothing but perplexity and diſtreſs. You 
may determine to ſupport the very miniſtry who have 
reduced your affairs. to this deplorable fituation : you 
may ſhelter yourſelf under the forms of a parliament, 
and ſet your people at defiance. But be aſſured, Sir, 


- that ſuch 2 reſolution wonld be as imprudeat as it ka, 


be odious. If it did not immediately ſhake your eſtabliſh- 
ment, it would rob you of your piece of mind for ever. 

On the other, how different is the proſpett ! How 
eaſy, how ſafe and honourable is the path before you! 
The Engliſh nation declare they are groſsly injured by 


their repreſentatives, and ſolicit your Majeſty to exert 


your lawful prerogative, and give them an opportunity 
of recalling a truſt, which, they. find, has been ſcauda- 
loufly abuſed. You are not to be cold, taat the power 
of the Houſe of Commons is not original, but delegated 
to them for the welfare of the people, from whom they 
received it. A queſtion of right ariſes between the con- 
ſtituent and the repreſentative body. By what autho- 
rity hall it be decided? Will your Majeity interfere 1a 
2 queſtion ia which you have properly no immediate 
concern? lt would be a ſtep equally odious and un- 
neceſſary. Shall the lords be called upon to determine 
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the rights and privileges of the Commons? They can. 
not do it, without a flagrant breach of the conſtitution. 
Or, will you refer it to the judges ?-—They have often 
told your anceſtors, that the law of parliament 1s above 
them. What party then remains, but to leave it to the 
people to determine for themſelves? They alone are in- 
jured; and, ſince there is no ſuperior power to which 
the cauſe can be referred, they alone ought to determine. 

1 do not mean to perplex you with a tedious argu- 
ment upon a ſubject already fo diſ-ufled, that inſpira- 
tion could hardly throw a new light upon it. There 
are, however, two points of view in which it particu- 
larly imports your Majeſty to conſider, the late pro- 
ceedings of the Houſe of Commons. - By depriving a 
ſubject of his birthright, they have attributed to their 
own vote an authority equal to an act of the whole le- 
giſlature ; and, though perhaps not with the ſame mo- 
tives, have ſtrictly followed the example of the long 
Pai liament, which firſt declared the 1egal office uſeleſs, 
and ſoon Itter with as little ceremony, diſſol ved the 
Houſe of Lords. The ſame pretended power which 
robs an Engliſh ſubje& of his birthright, may rob an 
Engliſh King of his Crown. In another view, the re- 
ſolution of the Houſe of Commons, apparently not fo 
dangerous to your Majeſty, is ſtill more alarming to 
your people, Not contented with diveſting one man of 
his right, they have atbitrarily conveyed that right, to | 
another. They have ſer aſide a return as illegal, with- | 
out daring to cenſure thoſe officers, who were particu- 
larly apprized of Mr Wilkes” incapacity not only by the 
declaration of the houſe, but exprefsly by the writ di- 
rected to them, and who, nevertheleſs, returned him as 
duly elected. They have rejected the majority of votes, 
the only criterion by which our laws judge of the ſenſe 
of the people; they have transferred the right of elec- 
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tion from the collective to the repreſentative body; and 


by theſe acts, taken ſeparately or together, they have 
eſſentially altered the conſtitution of the Houſe of Com- 
mons. Verſed, as your Majeſty undoubtedly is, in the 
Engliſh hiſtory, 1t cannot ety eſcape you, how much 
It is your intereſt, as well as your duty, to prevent one 
of the three eſtates from encroaching upon the province 
of the other two, or aſſuming the authority of them all. 

When once they have departed from the great conſtitu- 
tional line by which all their proceedings ſhonld be di- 
re&ed, who will anſwer for their future moderation”? 
Or what affurance will they give you, that, when they 
have trampled upon their equals, they will ſubmit to a 


ſuperior? Your Majeſty may learn hereafter, how near- 
ly the ſlave and tyrant are allied. 


Some of your council, more candid than the 1 ad- 
mit the abandoned profligacy of the preſent Houſe of 
Commons, but oppoſe their diflolution, upon an opinion 
J confeſs, not very unwarrantable, that their ſucceſſors 
would be equally at the diſpoſal of the treaſury. I can- 


not perſuade myſelf that the nation will have profited 
ſo little by experience. But, if that opinion were well 
founded, you might then gratify our wiſhes at an eaſy 


rate, and appeaſe the preſent clamour againſt your go- 
vernment, without offering any material 1 W N to the 
favourite cauſe of corruption. 

You have ſtill an honourable part to act. The affec- 
tions of your ſubjects may ſtill be recovered. But be- 
fore you ſubdue heir hearts you muſt gain a noble vic. 
tory over your own. Diſcard thoſe little, perfonal re- 
ſentments, which have too long directed your public 
conduct. Pardon this man the remainder of his puniſh- 
ment; and, if reſentment {till prevails, make it, what 
it ſhould have been long fince, an act, not of mercy, but 
of contempt. He will ſoon fall back! into his natural 
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ſtation, a filent ſenator, and hardly ſupporting the 
weekly eloquence of a newſpaper. The gentle breath 
of peace would leave him on the ſurface, neglected and 
unremoved. It is only the tempeſt that lifts him from 
his place. 

Without conſulting your miniſter, call together your 
whole council. Let 1t appear to the public, that you 
can determine and a& for yourſelf. Come forward to 
your people. Lay aſide the wretched formabties of a2 
King, and ſpeak to your ſubjects with the ſpirit of a 
raan, and in the language of a gentleman. Tell them 
you have been fatally deceived. The acknowledgment 
will be no diſgrace, but rather an honour, to your un- 
derſtanding. Tell them you are determined to remove 
eveiy cauſe of complaint againſt your government ; that 
you will give your confidence to no man who does not 

poſſeſs the confidence of your ſubjects; and leave it to 
themſelves to determine, by their conduct at a future e- 
lection, whether or no it be, in reality, the general ſenſe 
of the nation, that their rights have been arbitrarily in- 
vaded by the preſent Houſe of Commons, and the con- 
ſtitution betrayed. They will then do juſtice to their 
repreſentatives and to themſelves. | 

Theſe ſentiments, Sir, and the ſtyle they are conveyed 
in, may be offenſive, perhaps, becauſe they are new to 
you. Accuſtomed to the language of courtiers, yon 
meaſure their affections by the vehemence of their ex- 
preſſions; and when they only praiſe you indirectly, 
you admire their ſincerity. But this is not a time to 
trifle with your fortune. They deceive you Sir, who 
tell you that you bave many friends whoſe affections are 
founded upon a principle of perſonal attachment. The 
firſt foundation of friendſbip is not the power of con- 
ferring benefits, but the equality with which they are 
received 2rd may be returned, The fortune, which 
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made you a King, forbade you to have a friend. It 18 
a law of nature, which cannot be violated with impu- 
nity. The miſtaken Prince, who looks for friendſhip, 


will find a favourite, nd ain that nvourite the rum of 


his affairs. 


The people of England are loyal to ths honfs of Ha- 
nover, not from a vain preference of one family to ano- 


ther, but from a conviction, that the eſtabliſnment of that 


family was neceſſary to the ſupport of their civil and 
religious liberties. This, Sir, is a principle of allegi- 
ance equally ſolid and rational ;—fit for Engliſhmen to 
adopt, and well worthy of your Majeſty's engagement, 
We cannot long be deluded by nominal diſtinctions. 
The name of Stuart, of itſelf, is only contemptible; 


armed with the Sovereign authority, their principles | 


are formidable. The Prince who imitates their con- 
duct, ſhould be warned by their example; and, while 


he plumes himſelf upon the ſecurity of his title to the 


Crown, ſhould remember, that, as it was acquired by 


one revolution, it may be loſt by another. _ JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XXXVI. 
TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 
My Log, Feb. 14. 17710. 
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| FE 1 were perſonally your enemy, I might pity and 


and forgive yon. You have every claim to compaſ. 
ſion that can ariſe from miſery and diſtreſs. The condi. 
tion you are reduced to would diſarm a private enemy 
of his reſentment, and leave no conſolation ts the moſt 
vindictive ſpirit, but that ſuch an object as you are, 
would diſgrace the dignity of revenge. But, in the re- 
lation you have born to this country, you have no title 
to indulgence; ; and if I had followed the dictates of my 
own opinion, I never ſhould have allowed you the re- 
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ſpits ofa moment. In your public charafter, yon have 
injured every ſubject of the empire; and though. an in- 


dividual is not authorized to forgive the injuries done 


to ſociety, he is called upon to aflert his ſeparate ſhare 
in the public reſentment. I ſubmitted however, to the 
judgment of men, more moderate, perhaps more candid, 
than myſeif. For my own part, I do not pretend to un- 
derſtand thoſe prudent forms of decorum, thoſe gentle 
rules of diſcretion, which ſome men endeavour to unite 
with the conduct of the greateſt and moſt hazardous af- 
fairs. Engaged in the defence of an honourable cauſe, 
I would take a decilive part.— I ſhould ſcorn to provide 
for a future retreat, or to Keep terms with a man. who 
preſerves no meaſures with the public, Neither the 


ahject ſubmiſſion of deſerting his poſt in the hour of 


danger, nor even the * ſacred ſhield of cowardice, ſhould 


prot« & him. I would purſue him through life, and 
try the laſt exertion of my abilities to preſerve the pe- 


riſhable infamy of his name, and make it immortal. 
What then, my Lord? Is this the event of all the ſa- 
crifices you have made to Lord Bute's patronage, and 
to your own unfortunate ambition? Was it for this 
you abandoned your earlieſt friendſhips, the warmeſt 
zonnections of your youth, and all thoſe honourable en- 
gage ments, by which you once ſolicited, and might 
have acquired the eſteem of your country? have vou 
ſecur e no recompence for ſuch a waſte of honour ?— 
Unhappy man! what party will receive the common 
deferter of all parties? Without a client to flatter, with- 
out a fri-nd io confole you, and with only one compe- 
nion from the honeſt houſe of Bloomibury, you muit 


NOW re 2tire into a dreadful {o!itude. At the moſt active 


2 why ot. hte, you mult quit the buſy ſcene, and conceal 


* — 93 ro tromere timore. Every crowd nrotends ta be bonct- 
ft. 10 l. | 
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contemptible. Where is now that firmnefs, or obliina- 


by your enemies? We were taught to expect that you 
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yourſelf from the world, if you would hope to fave the 
wretched remains of a ruined reputation. The vices 
operate like age,—bring on diſeaſe before its time, and 
in the prime of youth leave the chanadtir: broken, and | 
exhauſte t. 1 

| 


Yet your conduct ſes kobe 8 as abe as 
cy, ſo long boaſted of by j your friends, and acknowledged | | 


would not leave the ruin of this country to be comple- 1 
ted by other hands, but were determined either to gain 
a decifive victory over the conſtitution, or to per iſn 
bravely, at leaſt behind the lait dike of the prerogative. 
You know the danger and might have been provided 
for it. You took ſufficient time to prepare for a meet- 
ing with your parliament, to confirm the mercenary fide- 
ity of your dependents, and to ſaggeſt to your Sove- 
reign a language ſuited to his dignity at leaſt, if not to 
his benevolence and wiſdom. Let, whue the whole | 
kingdom was agitated with anxious expectation upon | 

| 


one great point, you meanly evaded the queſizon, and 
inſtead of the explicit firmneſs and deciſion of a King, 
gave us nothing but the miſery of a ruined 4 grazier, 
and the whining piety of a Methodiſt. We had reaſon 
to expect, that notice would have been taken of the 
petitions v hich the King had received from the Engliſh 
nation; and although can conceive ſome perſonal, mo- 
tives for not yielding to them, I can fiud none, in com- 
mon :prudence or decency, for treating them with con- 
tempt. Be aſſu red, my Lord, the Engliſh people will 
not tamely ſubmit to this unworthy treatment: —t he 
had a right to be heard; and their petitions, if not 
granted, deſerved to be conſidered. be be the = il 


% 


þ There Was 65 nething rontferfully pathetic i in. the, men tion of tlie 
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real views and doctrine of a court, the Sovereign ſhould 


be taught to preſerve ſome forms of attention to his 
ſubjects; and, if he will not redreſs their grievances, 
not to make them a topic of jeſt and mockery among 
lords and ladies of the bed chamber. Injuries may be 
aton-d for, and forgiven ; but inſults admit of no com- 
penſation. They degrade the mind in its own eſteem, 
and force it to recover its level by revenge. This ne- 
glect of the petitions was however a part of your ori- 
ginal plan of government; nor will any conſequences 
it has produced account for your deſerting your Sove- 
reign, in the midſt of that diſtreſs in which you and 
your * new friends have involved him. One - would 
think, my Lord, you might have taken this ſpirited re- 
folution before you had diſſolved the laſt of thoſe early 
connections, which once, even in your own opinion, did 
honour to your youth; — before you had obliged Lord 


Granby to quit a ſervice he was attached to;—before 


you had diſcarded one chancellor, and killed another. 
To what an abject condition have you laboured to re- 
duce the beſt of princes, when the unhappy man, who 
yields at laſt to ſuch perſonal inſt ance and ſolicitation as 
never can be fairly employed againſt a ſubject, feels 
himſelf degraded by his eompliance, and is unable to 
fur vive the diſgraceful honours which his gracious 


Sovereign had compelled him to accept. He was a man 


of ſpirit, for he had a quick ſenſe of ſhame, and death 
has redeemed his character. I know your Grace too 
well to appeal to your feelings upon this event; but 


there is another heart, not yet, I hope, quite callous to 
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the touch of humanity, to which it ought to be a dend % 


ful leſſon for eder 1. 


* The Bedford party. 

+ The moſt ſecret particulars of this detefiable tranſaction hall i in 3 45 
time be given to the public. The people ſhall know what Rind of man 
they have to deal with. 
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Nov, my Lord, let us conſider the ſituation to which 
you have conducted, and in which you have thought it 
adviſeable to abandon your royal maſter. Whenever 
the people have complained, and nothing better could be 
ſaid in defence of the meaſures of government, it has 
been the faſhion to anſwer us, though not very fairly, 
with an appeal to the private virtues of your Sovereign. 
„Has he not, to relieve the people, ſurrendered a conſi- 
derable part of his revenue? Has he not made the 
judges independent, by fixing them in their places for 
life ??-—My Lord, we acknowledge the gracious principle 
which gave birth to theſe conceſſions, and have nothing 
to regret but that it has never been adhered to. At the 
end of ſeven years, we are loaded with a debt of above 
five hundred thouſand pounds upon the civil iſt, and we 
now ſee the Chancellor of Great Britain tyrannically 
forced ont of his office, not for want of abilities, not for 
want of integrity, or of attention to his duty, but for 
delivering his honeſt opinion in parliament, upon the 
greateſt conſtitutional queſtion that has ariſen fince the 
revolution.—We care not to whoſe private virtues you 
appeal.—the theory of ſuch a government 1s falſehood 
and mockery ; the practice is oppreſſion. You have 
Jaboured then (though I confeſs to no purpoſe) to rob 
your maſter of the only plauſible anſwer that ever was 
given in defence of his government, of the opinion 
which the people had conceived of his perſonal honour 
and integrity. —- The Duke of Bedford was more mo- 
derate than your Grace. He only forced his maſter to 
violate a ſolemn promiſe made to an + individual. But 


you, my Lord, have ſucceſsfully extended your advice 
To every political, every moral engagement that could 


bind either the magiſtrate or the man. The condition 


of 2 King is often miſerable, but it required your, 


+ Mr Stuart M'Kenzie. 
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bes” abilities to make it contemptible. Vou will 7 
ſay, perhaps, that the faithful ſervants, in whoſe hands | 
yon have left him, are able to retrieve his honour, and 
to ſupport his government. You have publicly decla- 
red, even ſince your reſignation that you approved of 
cheir meaſures. and admired their conduct, particularly 
that of the Earl of Sandwich. What a pity it is, that, 
with all this appearance, you ſhould think it neceſſary 
to. ſeparate yourſelf from ſuch amiable COMPANIONS ! 
You forget, my Lord, that while you are laviſh in the 
praiſe of men whom you deſert, you are publicly oppo- 
fing your conduct to your opinions, and depriving 
yourſelf of the only plauſible pretence you had for 
leaving your Sovereign overwhelmed with diftreſs : J 
call It plauſible ; for in truth, there is no reaſon whatſo- 
ever, leſs than the frowns of your maſter, that could 
juſtify a man of ſpirit for abandoning his poſt at a mo- 
ment ſo critical and important. It is in vain to evade 
the queſtion; if you will not ſpeak out, the public have 
a right to judge from appearances. We are authorized 
to conclude, that you either differed from your col- 
je gues, whoſe meaſures you {till affect to defend, or 
that you thought the adminiſtration of the King's af- 
fairs no longer tenable.— You are at liberty to choſe | 
between the hypocrite and the coward. Your heſt | 
friends are in doubt which way they ſhall incline. Your 
country unites the character, and gives you credit for 
them both. For my own part, I fee nothing inconſiſt- 
ent in your conduct. You began with betraying tile 
people, you conclude with betraying the King. 
In your treatment of particular perſons, you have 

reſei ved the uniformity of your character. Even Mr 
38 declares, that no man was ever ſo ill uſed as 
himſelf. As to the proviſion + you have made for his 


4 A penſion of 15col. per anmm, inſured upon the 4 1-balf pe” 
gens; ( was ton cunning to truſt to Triſh ſecurity) for the lives of Him” 
felt _ all his ſons. Thi s gentlemen, who, a very few years ago, u a 
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family, he was entitled to it by the houſe he lives in. 
I The ſucceſſor of one Chancellor might well pretend to 
be the rival of another. It is the breach of private 
friendſhip which touches Mr Bradſhaw ; and to ſay the 
q truth, when a man of his rank and abilities had taken 
7 ſo active a part in your affairs, he ought not to have 
„ been let down at laſt with a miſerable penſion of fifteen 
7 hundred pounds a year. Colonel] Luttrell, Mr Onſlow, 
and Governor Burgoyne, were equally engaged with 


e you, and have rather more reaſon to complain than Mr 
4 Bradſhaw. Theſe are men, my Lord, whole friendſhip 
o | you ſhould have adhered to on the ſame principle on 


r © which you deſerted Lord Rockingham, Lord Chatham, 
1 Þ Lord Cambdea, and the Duke of Portland. We can ea- 

ſily account for your violating your engagements with 
men of honour; but why ſhould you betray your natural 
connections? Why ſeparate yourſelf from Lord Sand- 
wich, Lord Gower, and Mr Rigby, or leave the three 
worthy. gentlemen above-mentioned to ſhift for them- 
| ſelves? With all the faſhionable indulgence of the times, 
| This country does not abound in characters like theirs ; 
and you may find it a very diſſicult matter to recruit the 


black catalogue of your friends. 


The recollection of the royal patent you ſold to Mr 
Eine, obliges me to ſay a word in defence of a man 
whom you have taken the moſt diſhonourable means to 
injure. I do not refer to the ſham proſecution which 
3 you affected to carry on againſt him. On that ground 


2 cleik to a contractor for forage, and afterwards exalted to a petty poſt 
in the war-office, thought it neceſſary, (as ſoon as he was appointed 
Secretary to the Freaſury) to take that great houſe in Lincolns-Ina 
= Fields, in which the Earl of Northington had reſided while he was 
Jord High Chancellor of Great Britain. As to the penſion, Lord North 
very ſolemnly aſſured the houſe of commons, that no penſion was ever 
2 lowell deſerved as Mr Bradſhaw's—N. B. Lord Cambden and Sir Jeffery 
2 Amherſt are not near fo well provided for; and Sir Edward Hawke 
ho taved the ſtate, retires with two thouſand pounds a-year on the 
2 + uh eſtabliſhmeat, from which he in fact he receives leſs than Mr Brad. 
1 thaw's penſion, | a | | | 
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I doubt not, he is prepared to meet you with tenfold re- 
crimination, and ſet you at defiance. The injury you 
had done him offects his moral character. You knew 
that the offer to purchaſe the reverſion of a place, which 
has heretofore been ſold under a decree of the court of 
Chancery, however imprudent in his ſituation, would no 
way tend to cover him with that ſorr of guilt which 
you wiſhed to fix upon him in the eyes of the world. 
You laboured then , every ſpecies of falſe ſuggeſtion, and 
even by publiſhing counterfeit letters, to have it under- 
ſtood, that he had offered to abandon his principles, his 
party, and his friends. You conſulted your own breaſt 
for a charaQter of conſummate treachery, and gave it to 
the public for that of Mr Vaughan. I tl. ii K myſelf o- 
bliged to do this juſtice to an injured man, becauſe I 
was deceived by the appearances thrown out by your 
Grace, and have frequently ſpoken of his conduct with 
indignation. If he really be, what I think him; ho- 
neſt, though miſtaken, he will be happy in recovering 
his reputation, though at the expence of his underſtand- 
ing. Here, I ſee, the matter is likely to reſt. Your 
Grace is afraid to carry on the proſecution. Mr Hine 
keeps quiet poſſeſſion of his purchaſe, and Governor 
Burgoyne, relieved. from the apprehenſion of refunding 
the money, fits down, for rhe remainder of his life, 1n- 
FAMOUS AND CONTENTED. _ 
Ü believe, my Lord, I may now take my leave of you 
for ever, You are no longer that reſolute miniſter who 
had ſpirit to ſupport the moſt violent meaſures ; who 
compenſated for the want of good and great qualities, by | 
a brave determination (which ſome people admired and | 
relied on) to maintain himſelf without them. The re- 
putation of obſtinacy and perſeverance might have ſup- ". 
plied the place of all the abſent virtues. You have now | 
added the laſt negative to your character, and meanly 
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confeſſed that you are deſtitute of the common ſpirit of 

ga man. Retire then, my Lord, and hide your bluſhes 
from the world; for — fack a load of ſhame even 
> BLACK may change its colour. A mind ſuch as yours, 
in the ſolitary hours of domeſtic enjoyment, may ſtill 
find topics of conſolation. You may find it in the me- 
mory of violated friendſhip ; in the afflictions of an ac- 
compliſhed prince, whom you have diſgraced and deſert- 
ed; and in the agitations of a great country, driven, by 

your counſels, to the brink of deſtruCtion. 

The palm of miniſterial firmneſs is now transferred to 
Lord North. He tells us fo himſelf, with the plenitude 
of the ore rotundoÞ; and | am ready enough to believe, 
that, while he can keep his place, he will not eaſily be 
perſuaded to reſign it. Your Grace was the firm mini- 
{ter of yeſterday : Lord North is the firm miniſter to- 

day. To-morrow, perhaps his Majeſty in his wiſdom 
inay give us a rival for you both. You are too well 
acquainted with the temper of your late allies, to think 
it poſſible that Lord North ſhould be permitted to go- 4 
vern this country. If we may believe common fame, | 
they have ſhown him their ſuperiority already. His | 
majeſty is indeed too gracious to inſult his ſubjects, by 
chooſing his firſt miniſter from among the domeſtics of 
the Duke of Bedford. That would have been too groſs 
an outrage to the three kingdoms. Their purpoſe, howe- \] 
ver, is equally anſwered by puſhing forward this unhap- -2 
py figure, and forcing it to bear the odium of meaſures of 
which they in reality direct. Without immediately ap- | 
pearing to govern, they poſſeſs the power, and diliribute 
the emoluments of government as they think proper. 
They All adhere to th: ſpirit of that calculation, which 
made Mr Luttrell repreſentative of Middleſex. F ar 


| + This eloquent perſon has got as far as the diſcipline of Demoſthenc e, 
Hie conſtantly ſpeakes with pebbles in his mouth, to improve his articy. 


Iz on. 
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from regretting your retreat, they affure us very grave- 
Iy. that it increaſes the real ſtrength of the miniſtry. 
According to this way of reaſoning, they will probably 
grow ſtronger, and more flouriſhing, every hour they 
exiſt ; for I think there is hardly a day paſſes in which 
ſome one or other of his Majeſty's ſervants does not 
leave them to improve by the Joſs of his afliftance. 
But, alas! their countenances ſpeak a different lan- 
guage. When the members drop off, the main body 
cannot be inſenſible of its approaching diffolution. Even 
the violence of their proceedings is a ſignal of deſpair. 
Like broken tenants, who have had warning to quit the 
premiſes, they curſe their landlord, deſtroy the fixtures, 
throw every thing into coofufion, and care not what 

miſchief they do to the eftate.  JUNIUS. 


* ——_ * 
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TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER, 
SIR, March 19. 11719. 
BELIEVE there is no man, however indifferent a- 
bout the intereſts of this country, who will not rea- 
ai confeſs, that the ſituation to which we are now re- 
duced, whether it has ariſen from the violence of fac- 
tion, or from an arbitrary ſyſtem of governmeat, juſti- 
fies the moſt melancholy apprehenſions, and calls for the 
exertion of whatever wiſdom or vigour is left among us. 
The King's anſwer to the remonſtrance of the city of 
TFondon, and the meaſures fince adopted by the miniſl: y 
amount to a plain declaration, that the principle, on 
wiich Mr Luttrell was ſeated in the houſe of commons, 
is to be ſupported in all its conſequences, and carried to 
its utmoſt extent. The ſ.rac ſpirit, wich violated the 
freedom of election, now invades the delaration and bills 
of rights, and threatens FO puniſh a {abject for excrgi- 


—— 
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Gag a privilege, hitherto undiſputed, of petitioning, the 
Crown. The grievances of the people are aggravated 
by inſults ; their complaints not merely diſregarded, 

but checked by authority; and every one of thoſe acts, 

againſt which they remonſt rated, confirmed by the 
Kin g's deciſive approbation. At ſuch a moment, no ho- 
neſt man will remain ſilent or inactive. However di- 
ſtinguiſhed by rank or property, in the rights of free- 
dom, we are all equal. As we are Engliſhmen, the leaft 
conſiderable man among us has an intereit equal to the 


proudeſt nobleman, in the laws and conſtitution of this 


country, and is equally called upon to make a generous 
contribution in ſupport of them; whether it be the 
heart to conceive, the underſtanding to direct, or the 
hand to execute. It is a common cauſe, in which we 
are all interelted, in Which we ſhould all be engaged. 
The man who deſerts it at this alarming crifts, is an 
enemy to his country, and, What I think of infinitely 
leſs importance, a traitor to his Sovereign. The ſub- 
ject, who is truly loyal to the chief magiſt rate, will nei- 
ther adviſe nor fabmit to arbitrary meaſures. The city 
of London hath given an example, which I doubt not 
will be followed by the whole kingdom. The noble 


ſpirit of the metropolis is the life-blood of the {late, 


collected at the heart ; from that point it circulates with 
health and vigour, through every artery of the coulti- 
tution. The time is come, when the body of the En- 
gli people muſt aſſert their own cauſe; conſcious of 
their ſtrength, and animated by a ſenſe of their duty, 
they will not ſurrender their birthright to miniſters, 
parliaments, or Kings. The city of London have ex- 
preited their ſentiments with freedom and firmueſs; they 
have ſpoken truth boldly; and, in whatever light their 
remonitrance may be repreſented by courtiers, I defy 


the molt ſubtile lawyer 1 in this country to point out 2 
N 4 
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fingle inſtanee in which they have exceeded the truc li- 3 
Even that aſſertion, which we are told is moſt offen- 
five to parliament, in the theory of the Engliſh conſti- 
tution, is ſtrictly true. If any part of the repreſcnta- 

tive body be not choſen by the people, that part vitiates 
and corrupts the whole. If there be a defect in the re- 
- preſentation of the people, that power, which alone is 
equal to the making of the laws in this country, is not 
complete, and the acts of parliament under that circum- | 
ſtance are not the acts of a pure and entire legiſlature. | 
I ſpeak of the Theory of our conſtitution, and whate- 
ver difficulties or inconveniences may attend the prac- 
tice, I am ready to maintain, that as far as the fact de- 
viates from the principle, ſo far the practice is vitious 
and corrupt. I have not heard a queſtion raiſed upon 
any other part of the remonſtrance. That the principle 
on which the Middleſex election was determined, is more 

ernicious in its effects than either the levying of ſhip- 
money by Charles the Firft, or the ſuſpending power 
aſſumed by his fon, weill hardly be diſputed by any man 
who underſtands or wiſtes well to the Englith conſtitu- 
tion. It is not an act of open violence done by the King, 
or any direct or palpable breach of the laws attempted 
by his miniſter, that can ever ende anger the liberties of 
this country. Againſt ſach a king or miniſter the peo- 
ple would immediately take the alarm, and all the parties 
unite to oppoſe him. The laws may be groſsly violated 
in particular inftances, without any direct attack upon 
the whole ſyſtem. Facts of that kind ſtand alone; they 
are attributed to neceſſity, not defended by principle. 
We can never be really in danger, until the forms of 
parliament are made uſe of to deſtioy the ſubſtance of 
our civil and political liberties : until the parliament it- 
ſelf betrays its truſt, by contributing to eftabliſh new 
prizciples of government, and employing the very wea- 


or fonfu%& . 


pons committed to it by the collective body to ſtab the 
1 conſtitution. 


As for the terms of the remonſtrance, I preſume it 


| will not be affirmed, by any perſon leſs polilked than a 
| gentleman uſher, that this is a ſeaſon for compliments. 
© Our gracious King indeed 1s abundantly civil to himſelf. 


] * Inſtead of an anſwer to a petition, his Majeſty very gra- 


ciouſly pronounces his own panegyric; and ] contels, 
that as far as his perſonal behaviour, or,the royal puri- 
ty of his intentions, 1s concerned, the truth of thoſe de- 
clarations, which the miniſter has drawn np for his ma- 
fler cannot decently be diſputed. In every other reſpect, 
I affirm, that they are abſolutely unſupported either in 


argument or fact. I muſt add too, that ſuppoſing the 


ſpeech were otherwiſe une xceptionable, it is not a direct 
anſwer to the petition of the city. His Majeſty is plea- 
ſed to ſay, that he is always ready to receive the requeſts 


of his ſubjects: yet the ſheriffs were twice ſent back 


with an excuſe, and it was certainly debated in council, 
whether or no the magiſtrates of the city of London 
ſhould be admitted to an audience. Whether the re- 
monſtrance be or be not injurious to parliament is the 
very Queſtion between the parliament and the people; 
and ſuch a queſtion as cannot be decided by the aſſertion 
of a third party, however reſpectable. That the peti- 
tioning for a diſſolution of parliament! is irreconcileable 
with the principles of the conſtitution, is a new doctrine. 
His ny perhaps has not been informed, that the 
loutc of commons themſelves have, by a formel reſolu- 
tion, admitted it to be the right of the ſubje&. His Ma- 
jeſty proceeds to aſſure us, that he has made the laws 
the rule of his conduct. Was it in ordering or permite 

ting his miniſters to apprehend Mr Wilkes by a general 


warrant! — Was it in tuFcring his miniſters to revive 


the obſcl:te maxim of n:/lum tempus, to rob the Duke 
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of Portland of his property, and thereby give a deciſive 
turn to a county election? - Was it in erecting a cham- 
ber conſultation of ſurgeons, with authority to examine 
into and ſuperfede the legal verdict of a jury? Or did 


his Majelty conſult the 8 of this country, when he *t 


permitted 1s ſecretary of ſtate to declare, that, whene- 


ver the civil magiſtrate i 15 trifled with, a military force | 


muſt be ſent for, without the delay of a moment, and ef- 
fectually employed? or was it in the barbarous exaQ- 
neſs with which this illegal, inhuman doQrine was car- 
ried into execution? If his Majeſty had recolle&ed 
theſe facts, I think he would never have ſaid, at le alt 
with any reference to the meaſures of his government, 
that he had made the laws the rule of his conduct. To 
talk of preſerving the affections, or rely1 ing on the ſup- 
port of his ſubjects, while he continnes I, act upon 
ti: eſe principles, is indeed paying a compliment to their 
loyalty, which I hope they have too much ſpirit and un- 
derſtanding to deſerve. SOLE | 

His Majeſty, we are told, is not on Y put 1ftnal in the 
performance of his own duty, but car +; il = to aſſume 
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any of thoſe powers which the conſtit ation has placed 


in other hands, Admitting this laſt aflertion to be 
ſtrictly tene, it is no way to the purpoſe. The city of 
London have not deſired the king to aflume a power 
placed in other hands. If they had, I ſhould hope to 
ſes he perſon, who dared to e dee "a ch a Petition, im- 
m eee impeached. They ſolicit-their Sovereign to 

ert that conſtitutional authority, which the laws have 
d in him, for the benefit of his fubjects. They call 


upon him to make uſe of is lawful prerogative in | 
caſe, which our laws evidently tuppoſed might happen, 


fi ce they have provided for it by truſting the Sovereign 
with a diſcretionary power to diſſolve the parliament. 


This requeſt will, I am confiient, be ſupported by re- 
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mounſtrances from all parts of the kingdom. His Ma- 
jeſty will find, at laſt, that this is the ſenſe of his peo- 
ple; and, that it is not his intereſt to ſupport either 
2 miniſtry or parliament, at the hazard of a breach ith 


the collective body of his ſubjects That he is the King 


of a free people, is indeed his greateſt glory. That he 
may long continue the King of a free people, is the ſe- 


cond with that animates my heart, The firſt is THAr 


THE PEOPLE MAY BE FREE. 


u 
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VVV 
TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTI 

SR, | | April, 3. 1770. 

N my laſt letter, I offered you my opinion of the 

truth and propriety of his Majeſty” s anſwer to the 
city of London, conſidering it merely as the ſpeech of a 
miniſter, drawn up in his own defence, and detivercd as 
uſual, by the chief magiſtrate. I would ſeparate, as 
much as poſlible, the King's perſonal character and beha- 
viour from the acts of the preſent government. I wiln 
it to be underſtood, that his Majeſty had, in effect, no 
more concern in the ſubſtance of what he” laid, than Sir 
James Hodges had in the remonſtrance ; and that as SIC 
Tames, in virtue of his office, was obliged to ſpeak the 
ſentiments of the people, his Majeſty might think him- 
ſelf bound, by the ſame official obligation, to give a 
graceful utterance to the ſentiments of his miniſter, 
Lhe cold formality of a well-repeated leſſon is widely 
diſtant from the animated exprefſſion of the heart. 

This diſtinction, howevever is only true with reſpect 


* When his Majeſty had done reading his ſpezch, the Lord Mayor, 
&c. had the honour of kiſſing his Majeſty Hand; after which, as they 


were withdrawing his majeity inſtantiy "turned round to his courtiers, 
ard ö Beet fb 0 a ανjRh ing. | 


0 Fddled, white Rome was Furning. - © Joan HoRSE- 


to the meaſure itſelf. The conſequences of it reach be- 
youd the miniſter, and materially affect his Majeſty's 


honour. In their own nature, they are formidable e- 
nough to alarm a man of prudence, and diſgraceful e- 
nough to affi& a man of ſpirit. A ſubject, whoſe ſin- 


cere attachment to his Majeſty's perſon and family is 
founded upon rational principles will not, in the preſent 
conjuncture, be ſcrupulous of alarming, or even of af. | 
flicting, his Sovereign I know there is another ſort of | 
loyalty, of which his Majeſty has had plenty of experi- 
ence. When the loyalty of Tories, Jacobites and Scotch- 
men, has once taken poſſeſſion of an unhappy Prince, it | 
feldom leaves him without accomplithing his deſtruc- ö 
tion. When the poiſon of their doctrines have | 
tainted the natural benevolence of his diſpoſition, when 
their inſidious conncils have corrupted the /famina of his | 
government, what antidote can reſtore him to his poli- 
tical health and ngen, but the firm fincerity of his 
Engliſh ſubjects ? | 

It has not beea uſual in this country, at leaſt fince f 
the days of Charles the Firſt, to ſee the Sovereign per- 
ſonally at variance, or engaged in a direct altercation | 
with his ſubjects. Acts of grace and indulgence are 
wiſely appropriated to him, and ſhould conſtantly be 
performed by himſelf. Hs never ſhould appear but in 
an amiable light to his ſubjects Even in France as long 
as any id cas of a limited monarchy were thought worth 
preſerving, it was a maxim, that no man ſhould leave | 
the royal Peetener diſcantented, They have loft or re- 
nounced the moderate principles of their government; 
and now, when their parliamen t venture to remouſtirate, 
the tyrant comes forward, and anſwers abſolutely for 
hunſelf. The ſpirit of their preſent conititution re- 
quires, that the King ſhonld be teared ; and the princi- 
ple, 1 a :5 tolerably ſupports ed by the fact. But, 
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in FE political ſyſtem, the theory is at variance with 
the practice: for, the King ſhould be beloved. Mea- 
7 ſures of greater ſeverity may, indeed, in ſome circum- 
* ſtances, be neceſſary; but the Miniſter who adviſes 


ſhould take the execution and odium of them entirely 


upon himſelf. He not only betrays his maſter, but vio- 
2 lates the ſpirit of the Engliſh conſtitution, when he ex- 


poſes the chief magiſt rate to the perſonal hatred or con- 


77 tempt of his ſubjects. When we ſpeak of the firmneſs 


of government, we mean an uniform ſyſtem of meaſures, 


deliberately adopted, and reſolutely maintained by the 


ſervants of the Crown, not a pee viſh aſperity in the lan- 
guage and behaviour of the ſovereign. The govern- 
ment of a weak irreſolute Monarch may be wiſe, mo- 
derate, and firm; that of an obſtinate, capricious Prince, 
on the contrary, may be feeble, undetermined, and re- 
laxed. The reputation of public meaſures depends up- 
on the miniſter, who 1s refponſible ; not upon the King, 
whoſe private opinions are not ſuppofed to have any 
weight againſt the advice of his council, and whoſe per- 
ſonal authority ſhould, therefore, never be interpoſed in 
public affairs This, believe, is true conſtitutional 
doctrine. But for a moment, let us ſuppoſe it falſe. 
Let it be taken for granted, that an occaſion, may ariſe, 
in which a King of England ſhall be compelled to take 
npon himſelf the ungrateful office of rejecting the peti- 
tions, and cenſuring the conduct of his ſubjects; and let 
the City Remonſtrance be ſuppoſed to have created ſo 
extraordinary an occaſion. On this principle, which I 


preſume no friend of adminiſtration will diſpute, let 


the wiſdom, and ſpirit of the miniſtry be examined. 

They adviſe the King to hazard his dignity, by a poſi- 
tive declaration of his own ſentiments. —They ſuggeſt 
to him a language full of ſeverity and reproach. What 
follows ? When his Majeſty had taken ſo deciſive a part. 
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in ſupport of his miniſtry and parliament, he had a right | 


to expect from them a reciprocal demonſtration of firms. | . 5 


nefs in their own cauſe, and of their zeal for his honour. 


He had reaſon to ex xpect, (and ſuch I doubt not were the 

laſtering promiſes of Lord North), that the perſons |” 
hb. Had been adviſed to charge with having failed 
in their ref r to him, with having injured parliament, 
and violated the principles of the conſtitution, ſhould not 
have been permitted to eſcape without ſome ſevere marks 
of the diſpleaſure and vengeance of parliament. As the ; 


matter ſtands, the miniſter, after placing bis Sovereign 
in the moſt unfavourable light to his ſubjeas, and after 
attempting to fix the ridicule and odium of his own pre- 
eipitate meaſures upon the royal charaQer, leaves him 
a ſolitary figure upon the ſcene, to recal, if he can, or 
to compenſate, by future compliances, for one unhappy 
demonſtration of ill- ſupported firmneſs and ineffectual 
reſentment. As a man of ſpirit, his Majeſty cannot but 
be ſerfible, that the lofty terms in which he was per- 
ſuaded to reprimand the City, when united with the fil- 
ly concluſion of the buſinefs, reſemble the pomp of a 
mock tragedy, where the moſt pathetic fentiments, and 
even the ſufferings of the hero, are calculated for derifion, 
Such have been the boaſted firmneſs and confiſtency 
of a miniſter *, whoſe appearance in the Houſe of Com- 
mons was thought eflential to the King's ſervice 
woſe preſence was to influence every diviſion = who 
had a voice to perſuade, an eye to penetrate, a geſture 
to command. The reputation of theſe great qualities 
has been fatal to his friends. The little dignity of Mr 
Ellis has been committed. The mine was funk; com- 
buſtibles were provided; and Welbore Ellis, the Guy 
* This graceful miniſter is oddly conſtructed. His tongue is a little 
tho big for his mouth, and his eyes a great deal too big for their ſockets. 


Every part of his perſon ſets natural proportion at defiance. At this Pre- 
leut writing, his head is ſuppoſcd to be much too heavy for his holder: 


ig 


» 
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| Faux of the fable, waited only for the ſignal of come 


4 mand. All of a ſudden, the country gentlemen diſco- 


ver how grofsly they have been deceived the iini 
 ſter's heart fails him; the grand plot is defeated in a 


moment; and poor Mr Ellis and his motion taken into 
cuſtody. From the event of Friday laſt, one would ima- 


gine that ſome fatality hung over hs gentleman. 
Whether he makes or ſuppreſſes a motion, he is equal» 
ly ſure of his diſgrace. But the complexion of the 


times will ſuffer no man to be vice-treaſurer of Ireland 
s with impunity * 


I do not mean "to expreſs the ſmalleſt anxiety for the 
miniſter's reputation. He acts ſeparately for himſelf, 
and the moſt ſhameful inconſiſteney may perhaps be no 


# diſgrace to him. But when the Sovereign, who repre- 
ſents the majeſty of the ſtate, appears in perſon, his dig- 


n hs 


nity ſhould be ſupported. The occaſion ſhould be im- 
portant; the plan well conſidered ;—the execution 
Ready and conſiſtent. My zeal for his Majeſty's real 
honour compels me to aſſert, that it has been too much 
the ſyſtem of the preſent reign, to introduce him per- 
ſonally either to act for or to defend his ſervants. They 
perſuaded him to do what is properly their buſineſs, and 
deſert him in the midſt of it f. Yet this is an inconve- 


* Abont this time, the courtiers talked of nothing but a bill of pairs 
and penalties againſt the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, or impeachment at 


the leaſt. Little Mannikir Ellis told the King, that if the buſineſs were- 


left to his management, he would engage to do wenders. It was thought 
very odd, that a motion of ſo much importance ſhould be entruſted to the 
moſt contemptible little piece of machinery in the whole Kingdom. His 
honeſt zeal however was ditappointed. The miniſter took fright: : and, 
at the very inſtant that little Ellis was going to open, ſent him an order 
to it down. All their magnanimous threats ended ia a ridiculous vote 


| of cenſure, and a ſtill more ous aldreſs to the King. This ſhan e- 


fal deſe:tion ſo afflicted the generous mind of George the T hird, that le 
as obliged to live upon potatoes for three weeks, to Keep of a mailgna; t 
£728 Poor man: Qi talia fande temperct a 1acrymis 


+ After à certain 8 had ſucceeded ia cajoling Mr Yorke, he told 
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nience to which 1 muſt be for ever expoſed, while ne 5 
adheres to a miniſtry divided among themſelves, or un- 
equal in credit and ability. to the great taſk they have un- # 
dertaken. Inſtead of reſerving the interpoſition of the 4 
royal perſonage as the laſt reſource of government, their 7 
weakneſs obliges them to apply it to every ordinary oc- i 
caſion, and to render it cheap and common in the opinion 1 
of the people. Inſtead of ſupporting their maſter, they IF 
look to Him for ſupport ; and, for the emoluments of re- 
maining one day more in office, care not how much his 1 
ſacred character is proſtituted and diſhonoured. 1 

If I thought it poſſible for this paper to reach the clo- ; 
ſet, I would venture to appeal at once to his Majeſty's 
judgment. I would alk him, but in the:moſt : ſpeatulſi 
terms, „As you are a young man, Sir, who ought to | 
have a life of happineſs in proſpect ;—as you are a huſ- 1 
band,——as you are a father, (your filial duties, { own, |# 
have been religtouſly performed) | is it bona jide for your 
intereſt or your honour, to ſacrifice your domeſtic tran- . 
quillity, and to live in a perpetual diſagreement with © 
your people, merely to preſerve ſuch a chain of beings fi a 
as North, Barrington, Weymouth, Gower, Ellis Onſlow, 
Kigby, Jer ry Dawſon, and Sandwich? Their very names 
are a ſatire upon all government; and J defy the gra- 
veſt of wr chaplains to read the catalogue without 
langhing.“ 

For my own part, Sir, I have always conſidered ad- 
dreſſes from parliament, as a faſhionable, unmeaning for- 
mality. Uſurpers, idiots, and tyrants. have been ſucceſ-} 
tively complimented with almoſt the ſ me profe ſſions of. 
duty and affection. But let us ſuppoſe them to mean 
exactly what they profeſs. The conſequenes deſerve t. 1 


Pe Deke of en with a witty ſmile, © My Lord, vou may kill the 
ext Percy ycurſelf, N. B. He he d but tbat inſtant wiped the tent; 
EVP a hick overcamt Mr Verke. 
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pe conſidered. Either the ſovereign is a man of high 
ſpirit and dangerous ambition, ready to take advantage 


4 of the treachery of his parliament, ready to accept of 
the ſurrender they make him of the public liberty; or 


he is a mild, undeſfigning prince, who, provided they in- 


dulge him with a little ſtate and pageantry, would of 


himſelf intend no miſchief. On the firſt ſuppoſition it 


5 muſt ſoon be decided by the ſword, whether the conſti -· 


> ith tution ſhould be loſt or preſerved. On the ſecond, a 


prince no way qualified for the execution of a great and 


hazardous enterprize, and without any determined ob- 


ns of! 
mean 
ve t 

- 0 


il the 
e teazs 


ject in view, may nevertheleſs be driven into ſuch deſ- 


erate meaſures, as may lead directly to his ruin, or dif- 


grace himſelf by a ſhameful fluctuation between the ex- 
tremes of violence at one moment, and timidity at ano- 
ther The miniſter, perhaps may have reaſon to be ſa- 
tisfied with the ſucceſs of the preſent hour, and with the 
profits of his employment. He is the tenant of the day, 
and has no intereſt in the inheritance. The ſovereign 
” himſelf is bound by other obligations; and ought to 


look forward to a ſuperior, a permanent int-reft, His 
paternal tenderneſs ſhould remind him how many ho- 
ſtages, he has given to ſociety. The ties of nature come 
powerfully in aid of oaths and proteſtations. The fa- 
ther, who conſiders his own precarious ſtate of health, 
and the poſſible hazard of a long minority, will wiſh to 
ſee the family eſtate free and unincumbered *, What is 
the dignſty of the crown, th#ugh it were really main- 
tained ; what is the honour of parliament, ſuppoſing it 
could eÞft without any foundation of integrity and jus 
ſtice; or what is the vain reputation of firmneſs even if 
the ſcheme of the government were uniform and conſiſt- 
ent, compared with the heart-felt affections of the peo- 

* Every true friend of the houſe of Brunſwick ſees with affliction how 
rapidly fome of the principal * of the family have dropped off, 


_ 


r 


| 
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lace? Whatever ſtyle of contempt may be adopted by 


are only interpreters, whoſe duty it is to convey the 
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ple, with the happineſs and ſecurity of the royal FEY : 
ly, or even with the grateful acclamations of the popu- 


miniſters or parliaments, no man fincerely deipiſes the 
voice of the Engliſh nation. The houſe of commons 


ſenſe of the people faithfuily to the crown. If the in- 
terpretation be falſe, or imperfect, the conſtituent pow= | 
ers are called upon to deliver their own ſentiments. | 
Their ſpeech is rude, but intelligible; their geſtures | 
fierce but full of explanation. Perplexed by ſophiſtries, 
their honeſt eloquence riſes into action. Their firſt ap- 
peal was to the integrity of their repreſentatives the 
ſecond, to the King's juſtice ;—the laſt zr hu nt of the I 
people, w whenever they have recource to it, will carry | 
more perhaps than per faction to parliament, or ſuppli- 
caticn to the throne, | 1 
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ET TIER XXXIX. 


TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC e 


I 


SIR. May. 28 170. 
HILE parliament was fitting, it ould neither | 
have been ſafe nor perhaps quite regular, to of- 
fer any opinion to the public upon the juſtice or wiidom 
of their proceedings. To pronounce fairly upon their 
conduct, it was neceſſary to wait until we ſhould con- 
dar, in one view, the beginning, progreſs, and concluſion 
of their del:b-rations. The cauſe of the public was un- 
dertaken and ſupported by m-n, whoſe abilities and uni- 
ted authority, to ſay nothing of the advant tageous ground 
they ſtood on, might well be thought ſufficient to deter. 
mine a popular queſtion in favour. of the people. Net- 
ther was the houſe of commons fo abſolutely engaged 
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in defence of the miniſtry, or even of their own reſolu- 
tions, but that they might have paid ſome decent regard 
to the known aus gin of their conſtituents; and with- 
out any diſhonour to their firmneſs, might have retract- 
ed an opinion too haſtily adopted when they ſaw the a- 
larm it had created, and how ftron gly it was oppoſed by 
the general ſenſe of the nation. The miniſtry too would 
have conſulted their own immediate intereſt, in making 
Z ſome conceſſion fatisfa@torv to the moderate part of the 
people. 
conſented to guard againſt or give up the dangerous prin- 
ciple on which it was eftabliſhed. In this ſtate of things, 
I think it was highly improbable at the beginning of 
the ſeſlion, that the complaints of the people upon a 
matter which, in Heir apprehenſion at leaſt, 
7 ately affected the life of the conſtitution, would be treat- 


Without touching the fact, they might have 


immedi- 


ed with as much contempt by their own repreſentatives, 


i and by the houſe of lords, as they had been by the other 
branch of the legiſlature. Deſpairing of their integrity, 


ue had a right to expect ſomething from their prudence, 


0. 
1ther 
to of- 


dom! 
their 


conſi- 
luſion 


15 Un- 


| uni- 
round 


deter- 
8 
gaged 


and ſomething from their fears. The Duke of Grafton 
certainly did not foreſee to what an extent the corrup- 


tion of a parhament might be carried. He thought, 


perhaps, that there was ſtill ſome portion of ſhame or 
virtue left in the majority of the houſe of commons, or 
that there was a line in public proſtitution beyond which 
they would ſcruple to proceed. Had the young man 


been a little more practiſed in the world, or had he ven- 


tured to meaſure the characters of other men by his 
own, he would not have been ſo eaſily diſcouraged. 
The prorogation of parliament naturally calls upon 


us to review their proceedings, and to. conſider the 


condition in which they have left the Kingdom, I 

do not queſtion but they have done what is uſuall 

called the King's buſineſs, much to his Majeſty's ſatis. 
O 2 "My 
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faction ; we have only to lament, that, in conſequence - 


of a ſyſtem introduced or revived in the preſent reign, 
this Kind of merit ſhould be very conſiſtent with the ne- 
glect of every duty tbey owe to the nation. The inter- 
val between the opening of the laſt, and cloſe of the for- 
mer ſeſſion, was longer than uſual Whatever were the 
views of the miniſter in deferring the meeting of parlia- 
ment, ſufficient time was certainly given to every mem- 
ber of the houſe of commons, to look back upon the 
ſteps he had taken, and the conſequences they had pro- 
duced. The zeal of party, the violence of perſonal ani- 
moſities, and the heat of contention, had leiſure to ſub- 
fide. From that period, whatever reſolution they took 
was deliberate and prepenſe. In the preceding ſeſſion, 


the dependants of the miniſtry had affected to believe, 
that the final determination of. the queſtion would have. 


ſatisfied the nation, or at leaſt put a ſtop to their com- 
'Plaints; as if the certainty of an evil could diminiſh 
the ſenſe of it, or the nature of injuſtice could be alter- 
ed by decifion. But they found the people of England 
were in a temper very diſtant from ſubmiſhon ; and al- 
though it was contended that the houſe of commons 
could not themſelves reverſe a refolution, which had 
the force and effect of a judicial ſentence, there were o- 
ther conſtitutional expedients, which would have given 
aà aſecurity againft any ſimilar attempts for the future. 
The general propoſition, in which the whole country had 
an intereſt, might have been reduced to a particular fact, 
in which Mr Wilkes and Mr Lutrell would alone have 


been concerned. The houſe of lords might 3 


the King might diſſolve the parliament;— or, 1 


ee IT Te. Ag _ . 
e SO 3 n 


every. other reſourcs failed, there ſtill lay a grand con- 


ſtitutional writ of error, in behalf of the people, from 1 


the deciſion of one court to the wiſdom of the whole 


legiſlature, Every one of theſe remedies has been ſuc- 
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ceſſively attempted. The people performed their part 
with dignity, ſpirit, and perſeverance. For many months 
his majeſty heard nothing from his people but ele. 


guage of complaint and refentment ;—unhappily for this 
country, it was the daily triumph of his courtiers that 


he heard it with an indifference approaching to con- 
tempt. 1 | | 

The houſe of commons having aſſumed a power un- 
known to the conſtitution, were determined not merely 
to ſupport it in the fingle inſtance in queſtion, but to 


maintain the doctrine in its utmoſt extent, and to eſta- 


bliſh the fact as a precedent in law, to be applied in 


whatever manner his Majeſty's ſervants ſhould hereaf- 


ter think fit. Their proceedings upon this occaſion are 
a ſtrong proof that a deciſion, in the firſt inſtance illegal 


and unjuſt, can only be ſupported by a continuation of 


falſehood and injuſtice. To ſupport their former reſo- 
lutions, they were obliged to violate ſome of the beſt 
known and eſtabliſhed rules of the houſe. In one in- 
ſtance, they went fo far as to declare, in open defiance of 
truth and common ſenſe, that it was not the rule of the 
houſe to divide a complicated queſtion at the requeſt of 
a member *. But after trampling upon the laws of the 
land, it was not wonderful that they ſhould treat the 
private regulations of their own aſſembly with equal diſ- 
regard. The ſpeaker, being young in office, began with 
pretended ignorance, and ended with deciding for the 
miniſtry. We are not ſurpriſed at the deciſion ; but he 
hefitated and bluſhed at his own baſeneſs, and every 
man was aſtoniſhed +. | | 


* This extravagant reſolution appears in the votes of the houſe; but, 
in the minutes of the commitees, the inſtances of reſolutions contrary to 


law and truth, or of refuſals to acknowledge law and truth when propo- 
fed to them, are innumerable. ; | 


= - + When the King firſt made it a meaſure of his government to deſtroy 


Mr Wilkes, and when for this purpoſe it was neceſſary to run down pri- 
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The intereſt of the public was vi igorouſly ſupported i in 


the houſe of lords. Their right to deiend rhe conſtitu- 
tion againſt an encroachment of the other eſtates, and the 
neceſſity of exerting it at this period, was urged to them 
with every argument that could be ſuppoſed to influence 
the heart or the underſtanding. But it ſoon appeared, 

that they had already taken their part, and were deter- 
mined to ſupport the houſe of commons, not only at the 
expence of truth and decency, but even by a ſurrender 
of their own moſt important rights. Inſtead of per- 
forming that duty which the conflitution expected from. 


them, 1n return for the dignity and independence of their 


Rationg in return for the heriditary ſhare it hes given 
them in the legiſlature, the majority of them made com- 


mon cauſe with the other houſe in oppreſſing the peo- 


ple, and eſtabliſhed another doctrine as falſe in itlelf, 
and if poſſible more pernicious to the conſtitution, than 
that on which the Middleſex elction was determined. 
By reſolving, © that they had o right to impeach a 


judgment of the houſe of commons in any caſe. whatſo- 


ever where that houſe has a competent juriſdiction,“ 
they in effect gave up that conſtitutional check and re- 
ciprocal controul of ene branch of the legiſlature over 
the other, which is perhaps the greateſt and moſt im- 
portant object provided for by the diviſion of the whole 
legiſlative power into three eſtates : and now, let the ju- 


dicial deciſions of the houſe of commons be ever ſo ex- 1 
travagant, let their declarations of the law be ever ſo 


vilege, ir Fletcher Norton, with his uſual proſtituted effrontery, aſſured "7 
the houſe of commons, that he ſhould regard one of their votes no more 


than a reſolution of ſo many drunken porters. This is the very lawyer, 
whom Ben Johnion deſcribes in the following lines : 
Gives forked council; takes provoking gold, 
On either hand, and puts it up. 
4 So wiſe, ſo grave, of ſo perplex'd a tongue, 
And loud withal, that wonld not wage, nor ſcarce 
Lie ſtill, without a Je,” 
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14 flagrantly falſe, arbitrary, and oppreſſive to the ſubject, 
the houſ- of lords have impoſed a flavith filence upon 
ZZ themſelves ; they cannot interpoſe,—they cannot pro- 
XZ tect the i ubject, — they cannot defend the laws of their 
country. A conceſſion ſo extraordinary in itſelf, ſo con- 
tradictory to the principles of their own inſtitntion, 
cannot but alarm the moſt unſuſpecting mind. We may 
well conclude, that the lords would hardly have yielded 

ſo much to the other houſe, without the certainty of a 


compenſation, which can only be made to them at the 
expence of the people. The arbitrary power they 
have aſſumed of impoſing” fines and committing during. 


pleaſure, will now be exerciſed in its full extent. The 


houſe of commons are too much in their debt to que- 
ſtion or interrupt their proceedings. The crown too, 


we may be well aſſured, will loſe nothing in this new. 
diſt ribution of power. After declaring, that to petitions 


for a diſſolution of parliament is irreconctleable with the 


5 f principles of the conſtitution, his Majeſty has reaſon to 


expect that ſome extraordinary compliment will be re- 
turned to the Royal prerogative. The three branches of 
the legiſlature ſeem to treat their ſeparate rights and in- 
tereſts as the Roman Triumvirs did their friends. They 


reciprocally ſacrifice them to the animoſities of each o- 


ther, and eſtabliſh a deteſtable union among themſelves, 
upon the ruins of the laws and bent of the a me 


1 wealth. 


Through the whale proceedings of the houſe af a com- 
mons in this ſeſſion, there is an apparent, a palpable con- 
ſciouſneſs of guilt, which has prevented their daring to 
aſſert their on dignity, where it has been immediate- 


The man who reſiſts and overcomes this iniquitous power, aſſumed 
by the lords muſt be ſupported by the whole people, We have the laws 


on our fide,” and want nothing but an intrepid leader. When ſuch a 
man ſtands forth, let the nation look to it. It is not his cauſe,” but our 


own. 
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ly and groſly attacked. In the courſe of Doctor Muſ. 
grave's examination, he ſaid every thing that can be 
conceived mortifying to individuals, or offenſive to the 
houſe. They voted his information frivolous; but the 
were awed by his firmneſs and integrity, and ſunk un- 
der it * The terms in which the ſale of a patent to Mr 
Hine were communicated to the public, naturally called 
for a parliamentary enquiry. The integrity of the 
houſe of commons was directly impeached; but they had 
not courage to move in their own vindication, becauſe 
the enquiry would have been fatal to Colonel Burgoyne 
and the Duke of Grafton. When Sir George Saville 
branded them with the name of traitors to their conſti- 
tuents, when the Lord Mayor, the Sheriffs, and Mr 
Trecothick expreſsly avowed and maintained every part 
of the city remonſtrance; why did they tamely ſubmit 
to be inſulted? Why did they aot immediately expel 
thoſe refractory members? Conſcious of the motives on 
which they had acted, they pr udeatly preferred infamy 
to danger, and were better prepared to meet the con- 
tempt, than to rouſe the indignation of the whole peo- 
ple. Had they expelled thoſe five members, the con- 
ſequence of the new doctrine of incapa-itation would 
have come immediately home to every man. The truth 
of it would then have been fairly tried, without any re- 
ference to Mr Wilkes” private ehatacker or the dignity 
of the houſe, or the obſtinacy of one particular county. 
Theſe topics, I know, have had their weight with men, 
who, affecting a character of moderation, in reality con- 


ſult nothing but their own immediate eaſe ;———who are 


weak enough to acquieſce ee? 1 wen Violation of 


The e this dme haveft 8 is var ae 1 Ane 
The reader will find it a moſt curious and moſt intereſting tract. Doctor 


Muſgrave, with no other ſuppor: but truth and his own firmneſs, e ; 


and overcame the whole houſe of COMMONS, 
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the laws, when it does not directly touch themſelves; 
and care not what injuſtice is praiſed upon a man, 
> Þ whoſe moral character they piouſly think themſelves 
A obliged to condemn. In any other circumſtances, the 
- © houſe of commons muſt have forfeited all credit and dig- 
r nity, if, after ſuch groſs provocation, they had permit- 
ted thoſe five gentlemen to fit any longer among them; 
We ſhould then have ſeen and felt the operation of a 
1 | precedent, which is repreſented to be perfectly barren 


and harmleſs. But there is a ſet of men in this coun- 
e try, whoſe underſtandings meaſure the violation of law 
e by the magnitude of the inſtance, not by the important 


- | conſequences which flow directly from the principle; 
rand the miniſter, I preſume, did not think it ſafe to 
t ©} quicken their apprehenſions too ſoon. Had Mr Hamp- 
t den reaſoned and atted like the moderate men of theſe 
] | days, inſtead of hazarding his whole fortune in a law- 
n | ſuit with the crown, he would have quietly paid the 
y twenty ſhillings demanded of him ;—the Stuart family 


„would probably have continued upon the throne, and 
at this moment the impoſition of ſhip-money would have 
<E been an acknowledged prerogative of the crown. 

d What then has been the buſineſs of the ſeſſion, after 
h voting the ſupplies, and confirming the determination of 


the Middleſex election? The extraordinary proroga- 
tion of the Iriſh parliament, and the juſt diſcontents 
of that kingdom, have been patled by without notice. 
Neither the general fituation of our. colonies, nor that 
particular diſtreſs which forced the inhabitants of Bo- 
ſton to take up arms in their defence, have been thought 
2 worthy-of a moments confideration. In the repeal of 
thoſe acts which were moſt offenſive to America, the 

| parliament have done every thing but remove the of- 
fence. They have relinquiſhed the revenue, but judici- 
ouſly taken care to preſerve the contention, It is not 
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pretended that the continuation of the tea- duty is to pro- 7 a 
duc way direct benefit whatſoever to the mother coun- f. 
try. What is it then but an odious unprofitable exer- 5 
tion of a ſpeculative right, and fixing a badge of vavexy | * 
upon the Americans, without ſervice to their maſters? | 
But it has pleaſed God to give us a miniſtry and a par- i 
Lament, who are-neither to be perſuaded by ene : 
nor inftructed by experience. 4 
Lord North, I preſume, will not claim an extraordi- 7 F 
nary merit from any thing he has done this year in the 1 
improvement or application of the revenue. A great d 
operation, directed to an important object, though it MS 
ſhould fail of ſucceſs, marks the genius, and elevates e 
the character of a miniſter. A poor contracted under- . 
-Y 
ſtanding deals in little ſchemes, which diſhonour him if 
they fail, and do him no credit when they ſucceed, 1 i 
Lord North had fortunately the means in his poſſeſſion c 
of reduong all the four per cents at once. The failure 0 
of his firſt enterprize in ſinance, is not half ſo diſgraceful Þ J 
to is reputation as a miniſter, as the enterprize itſelf is FI: 
injurious to the public. Inſtead of ſtriking one decifive 2 
blew, which would have cleared the market at once, ff 
upon terms proportioned to the price of the four per Wt 
cents ſix weeks ago, he has tampered with a pitiful por- M1 
tion of a commodity, which ought never to have been 
| 
| 
I 
} 
tk 
| 
[ 


touched but in groſs ;—he has given notice to the 
| holders of that Rock, of a deſign formed by government | 
to prevail upon ee to ſurrender it by degrees, con- 
ſequent] y has warned them to hold up and enhance the 
price: fo that the plan of reducing the four per cent 
muſt either be dropped entirely, or continued with an 
increaſing diſadvantage to the public. The miniſter's | 
fagacity bas ſerved. to raiſe the value of the thing 
he means to, purchaſe, and fink that of the three 
per cents which-it is his purpoſe to ſell. In effect he 
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O- 7 has contrived to make it the intereſt of the proprietor of 
n- four per cents to ſell out, and buy three per cents in the 
T- market, rather than ſabſcribe his ſtock upon any terms 
ry that can poſſibly be offered by government. 

7 Theftate of the nation leads us naturally to conſider 
the fituation of the King. The prorogation of parlia- 
ment has the effect of a temporary diſſolution. The 
odium of meaſures adopted by the collective body fits 
lightly upon the ſeparate members who compoſe it. 
They retire into ſummer quarters, and reſt from the 
diſgraceful labours of the campaign. But as for the 
it Sovereign, it zs not ſo with kim. He has a permanent 
tes exiſtence in this country; he cannot withdraw himſelf 
from the complaints, the diſcontents, the reproaches of 
his ſubjects. They purſue bim to his retirement, and 
invade his domeſtic happineſs, when no addreſs can be 
obtained from an obſequious parliament to encourage 
or conſole him. In other times, the intereſt of the 
ful = King and people of England was, as it ought to be, en- 
fis tirely the ſame. A new ſyſtem has not only been 
ive adopted in fact, but profeſſed upon principle. Mini- 
ce, ſters are no longer the public ſervants of the ſtate, but 
per © the private domeſtics of the Sovereign. + One particu- 
or- © lar claſs of men are permitted to call themſelves the 
een Wl king's friends, as if the body of the people were the 
the king's enemies; or as if his Majeſty looked for a re- 
ent ſource or conſolation in the attachment of a few favou- 
on- rites, againſt the general contempt and deteſtation of 
the his ſubje&ts. Edward and Richard the ſecond, made 
ts © the ſame diſtinction between the collective body of the 
an people, and a contemptible party who ſurrounded the 
er's © throne. The event of their miſtaken conduct might 


ing 2 * An ignorant, mercenary, and fervilz crew; unanimous in evi, 1 
Tee ligent in miſchief, variable in principles. conſtant to flattery, talkers 
he for liberty, but flaves to power; ſtyling theraſel es the Court party, 
gad the prince's only friends.“ Dari v 
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have been a warning to their ſucceſſors. . Yet the er- 1 


rors of thoſe princes were not without excuſe. They 
had as many falſe friends as our preſent gracious Sove- 
reign, and infinitely greater temptations to ſeduce them. 
They were neither ſober, religious, nor demure. In- 
enced with pleaſure, they waſted their inheritance 
in purſuit of it. Their lives were like a rapid torrent, 


brilliant in proſpect, though uſeleſs or dangerous in 
it's courſe. In the dull, unanimated exiſtence of other 7 
princes, we ſee nothing but a ſickly ſtagnant water, 


which taints the atmosphere without fertilizing the ſoil. 


The morality of a king is not to be meaſured by 9 


vulgar rules. His ſituation is fingular. There are 
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faults which do him honour, and virtues that diſgrace 0 


him. A faultleſs inſipid equmlity in his character, is 
neither capable of virtue or vice in the extreme, but it #1 
ſecures his ſubmiſſion to thoſe perſons whom he has 3 
been accuſtomed to reſpect, and makes him a dangerous 
inſt .ument of their ambition. Sccluded from the 
world, attached from his infancy to one fet of perſons, 
and one ſet of ideas, he can neither open his heart to 4 


new connections, nor his mind to better information. KR 


character of this fort is the ſoil fitteſt to produce that 
obſtinate bigotry in politics and religion, which begins 
with a meritorious ſacriſice of the underſtanding, and 


finally conducts the monarch.” and the martyr to 'he 


block. 


At any other _— I doubt not, the fcandalons dif. | 


orders which have been introduced into the government 
of all the dependencies 1 in the empire, would have rou- 
zed the attention of the public The odious abuſe and 


proſtitution of the prerogative at home,—the unconſti- 


tutional employment of the military,---the arbitrar 


fines and commitments by the houſe of Lords, and court 
of =: * the mercy of a chaſte and pious prince . | 


r 
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extended cheerfully to a wilful murderer, becauſe that 
r- murderer is the brother of a common proſtitute, I would 
ey I think at any other time, have excited univerſal indig- 
e nation. But the daring attack upon the conſtitution, in 
m. the Middleſex election, makes us callous and indifferent 
n- to inferier grievances. No man regards an eruption 
ce upon the ſurface, when the noble parts are invaded, and 


nt, he ſells a mortification approaching to his heart. The 
in free election of our repreſentatives in parliament com- 


er prehends, becauſe it is, the ſource and ſecurity of every 
er, right and privilege of the Engliſh nation. The mini- 
ſtry have realiſed the compendious ideas of Caligula. 
by They know that the liberty, the laws and property of 
an Englifhman, have in truth but one neck, and that, 
to violate the freedom of election, firikes deeply at 
them all. . JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XL. 


TO LORD NORTH. 


Mr Lox, Aug. 22. 1770. 
R Luttrell's ſervices were the chief ſupport and 
ornament of the Duke of Grafton's adminiſt ra- 
tion. The honour of rewarding them was reſerved for 
your Lordſhip. The Duke it ſeems, had contracted an 
2 obl gation he was aſhamed to acknowledge, and unable 
te acquit. You my Lord, had no ſcruples. You ac- 
if. Þ cepted the ſucceſhon with all its incumbrances, and 
nt have paid Mr Luttrell his legacy, at the hazard of ruin- 
u- ing the eſtate. 
ad When this accompliſhed youth declared himſelf 1 the 
i. champion of government, the world was buſy enquiring 
ry what honours or emoluments could be a ſuſſicient re- 
rt compence to a young man of his rank and fortune, for, 
co t Miſs Kennedy. 
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ſubmitt ing to mark his entrance into life with the uni- 


xy 
2 
2 87 
* 


verſal contempt and deteſtation of his country. His noble 
father had not been fo precipitate---- To vacate his ſeat © 


in parliament, - to intrude upon a county in which be 4 
had 0 1:: tereſt or connection, to poſſeſs himſelf of ano- 
the: man's right, and to maintain it in defiance of pub- 
lic ſhame as well as juſtice, beſpoke a degree of zeal, or 
of depravity, which all the favour of a pious Prince 1 
proteſt, my Lord, there is in- 
this young man's conduct, a ſtrain of proſtitution, which? 


2 


for its ſingulari ity I cannot but admire. - He has diſco- Pl 


conld hardly requite. 


A 


vered a new line in the human character; he has dezra- 


ded even the name of Luttrell, and gratified his fathers 4 


moſt ſanguine expectations. 


The Duke of Grafton with every poſſible diſpoſition 


to patrontſe this kind of merit, was contented with pro- 8 4 | 


noencing Colonel Luttrell's panegyric. 


The gallant 


ſpirit, the difintereſted zeal of the young adventurer, 
were echoed through the houſe of lords. His grace re- 
peatedly p. ledged himſelf to the houſe, as an evidence 
of the purity of his friend Mr Luttrell's intentions, 


2 


that he had engaged without any proſpect of perſonal be- 1 
nefit, and that the idea of compenſation would mortally 


oFeid him “*. 


The noble Duke could hardly be in ear- | 


net; but he had lately quitted his employment, and be- 
gan to think it neceſſary to take ſome care of his repu- ; 
tation. At that very moment the Iriſh negociation was 


probably begun. : 


Come forward, thou worthy re- 


pr eſentative of Lord Bute, and tell this inſulted country, 
Who adviſed the king to appoint Mr Luttrell Apju- * 


TANT-GENRRAL to the army in Ireland? By what ma- 


nagement was Colonel Cunnighame prevailed on to re- 


* He now ſays that his great object is the rank of colone: and that. 
will AAV it. 


ſign his employment, and the obſequious Giſborne to ac- 


ni- 


ble 


eat 
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approaching deſtruction. 
* rouſed, and put upon it's guard, 
ready ane us how far he may be truſted, whenever au 
open attack is to be made upon the liberties of chis eoun- 


Your Lordſhip beſt knows by whom: 
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1 cept of a penſion for the government of Kinſale? + Was 
it an original ſtipulation with the Princeſs of Wales, or 
does he owe his preferment to your Lordſhip's partialit 

a or to the Duke cf Bedford's friendſhip ? Ry Lord, tho? 
it may not be poſſible to trace this meafure to it's ſource 
we can follow the ſtream, and warn the country of it's 


The Engliſh nation muſt be 
Mr Luttrell has al- 


. I do not doubt that there is a deliberate plan formed. 
the corruption 
of the legiſlative body on this fide—a military force on 


the other---and then a Farewel. to England! It is im- 
** poſſible that any miniſter ſhall dare to adviſe the King 
to place ſuch a man as Luttrell in the confidental poſt of 
Adjutant. General, if there were not ſome ſecret pur- 
| poſe in view, which only fach a man as Luttrell is fit to 
promote. 


The inſult offered to the army in general, is 
as groſs as the outrage intended to the people of Eng- 
land. What! Lieutenant-colonel Luttrell Adjutant- 


general of an army of ſixteen thouſand men! One would 


think his Majeſty's campaigns at Blackheath and Wim- 
bleton might have taught him better. -I cannot help 
wiſhing General Harvey joy of a colleague who does ſo 
much nonour to the employment.----But my Lord, this 


+ This infamous tranſaction ought to be explained to the public. Co- 


| lonel Giſborne was quarter-maſter- gencral in ireland. Lord Fownſhend 


| general in Ireland. 


perſuades him to reſign to a Scotch officer, one Fraſer, and gives him 
the governmeut of Kinfale. Colonel Cunninghame was Adjutant- 
Lord Townſhend offers him a penſion to induce him 
to reſign to Luttrell, Cunninghame treats the offer with contempt. 
What's to be done! Poor Gifhorne muſt move once more. He ac- 
cepts of a penſion of 5501. a year, until a eras e . of greater valne 
ſhall become vacant. Colonel Cunninghame i is made Governor of Kin- 


dale, and Luttrell at laſt, from whom the w hole machinery is put in mo- 
tion, becomes Adji taut general, and. in eflect takes the command et che 
army in Ireland. | ö 


ſhall not have time to new-model the Iriſh army. They 


As a boy, impudently thruſt over their heads, they will 
receive him with indignation and contempt. As fo 5 


unbappy inſtrument of Lord Bute and her Royal High.“ ; 


| Lordſhip's attention. I am confiderably in your debt 
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meaſure is too daring to paſs unnoticed, too dangerous | 
to be received with indifference or ſubmiſſion. You } 


will not ſubmit to be garbled by Colonel Luttrell. As“ ; 
a miſchief to the Engliſh conſtitution, (for he is not# 
worth the name of enemy), they already deteſt bim.“ 


you, my Lord, who perhaps are no more than the blind 


neſs the Princeſs of Wales, be aſſured, that you ſhall be 
called upon to anſwer for the advice which has been 
given, and either diſcover your 1 or fall a ſas} 7 
crifice to their ſecurity. . _JUNIUS:} | 


LETTER XL 

TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD MANSFIELD. | 
My Log, Nov. 14. 1770. 0 
HE appearance of chis letter will attract the cu- 5 
rioſity of the public, and command even your 


and ſhall endeavour, once for all, to balance the account. 5 
Accept of this addreſs, my Lord, as a prologue to more 
1mportant ſcenes, in which you wil m4 be called | 
upon to act or ſuffer. 4 
You will not queſtion my veracity, when J aſſure ' 
you, that it has not been owing to any particular refpe& 
for your perſon that I have abſtained from you ſo long. 
Beſides the diſtreſs and danger with which the preſs is 
threatened, when your lordſhip is party, and the party 
is to be judge, I confeſs I have been deterred by the dif- 
ficulty of the taſk, Our language has no term of re- 
proach, the mind has no idea of deteſtation, which has 
not already been happily applied to you, and exhauſted, N 


to the ſeparate merits of your life and character. Let 
it be my humble office to colle& the ſcattered ſweets, till 
their united virtues tortures the ſenſe. „ 
Permit me to begin with paying a juſt tribute to 
Scotch ſincerity wherever I find it. 1 own, I am not 
apt to confide ia the profeſſions of gentlemen of that 
country; and when they ſmile, I feel an inveluntar 
emotion to guard myſelf againſt miſchief. With this 
general opinion of an ancient nation, I always thought 
it much to your Lordſhip's honour, that, in your earlier 
days, you were but little infected with the prudence of 
your country. You had ſome original attachments, 
wiiich you took every proper opportunity to acknow- 


F ledge. The liberal ſpicit of youth prevailed over your 


native diſcretion. Your zeal in the cauſe of an unhap- 


py prince was expreſſed with the ſincerity of wine, and 


ſome of the ſolemnities of religion T. This I conceive, 
is the moſt amiable point of view in which your cha- 
racter has appeared. Like an honeſt man, you took 
that part in politics which might have been expected 
from your birth, education, country, and connections. 
There was ſomething generous in your attachment to 
the baniſhed houſe of Stuart. We lament the miſtakes 
of a good man, and do not begin to deteſt him until he 
affects to renounce his principles. Why did you not ad- 
here to that loyalty you once profeſſed ? Why did not 
you follow the example of your worthy brother 1? With 
him you might have ſhared in the honour of the pre- 
tender's confidence---with him you might have preſerved 
the integrity of your character; and England, I think 


+ This man was always a rank Re Lord Ravenſwath produee® 


the moſt ſatisfactory evidence of 
tender's health upon his knees. 


i Confidential Secretary to the late pretender, 
confirmed the friendſhip between the brothers. 


is having frequently drank the Pre” 


This circumſtance 
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1 --- Ample juſtice has been done by abler pens than mine 
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might have ſpared you without regret. Your friends 


will ſay perhaps, that although. you deſerted the for- 


tune of your liege Lord, you have adhered firmly to the # 


principles which drove his father from the throne ?--. -. 
that, without openly ſupporting the perſon, you have 


done eſſential ſervice to the cauſe, and conſoled yourſelf 
for the loſs of a favourite family, by reviving and eſta. 
bliſhing the maxims of their government. This is the 
way in which a Scotchman's underſtanding corrects the : 


errors of his heart. My Lord, I acknowledge the truth 
of rhe defence, and can trace it through all your conduct. 
I ſee through your whole life one uniform plan to en- 
large the power of the crown, at the expence of the li- 
berty of the ſubje&t. To this object your thoughts, 


words, and actions, have been conſtantly directed. In 
contempt or ignorance of the common law of Eugland, 
you have made it your ſtudy to introduce into the court 
where you preſide, maxims of juriſprudence unknown 


to Engliſhmen. The Roman code, the law of nations, 


and the opinion of foreign civilians, are your perpetual * 
theme; but whoever heard you mention Magna 

Charta, er the Bill of Rights, with approbation or re- 
ſpect? By ſuch treacherous arts, the noble ſimplicity | 
and free ſpirit of our Saxon laws were firſt corrupted. | 
The Norman conqueſt was not complete, until Norman 
lawyers had introduced their laws, and reduced {lavery |: 


to a ſyſtem..--------This one leading principle directs 
your interpretation of the laws and accounts. for 1 
our treatment of juries. It is not in political queſtions 
only, (for there the courtier might be forgiven), but 
let the caſe be what it may, your underſtanding is 
equally on the rack, either to contract the power of 
the jury, or to miſlead their judgment. For the truth 
of this aſſertion, I appeal to the doctrine you delivered 
ian Lord Groſvenor's cauſe. An action for criminal con- : 


h 
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verſation being brought by a peer againſt a Prince of 


the blood, you were daring enough to tell the jury, that 
in fixing the damages, they were to pay no regard to 
the quality or fortune of the parties; that it was a 
trial between A and B, that they were to conſider the 
offence in a moral light only, and give no greater da- 
mages to a peer of the realm than to the meaneſt me- 
chanic. I ſhall not attempt to refute a doctrine which, 
if it was meant for law, carries falſehood and abſurdity 
upon the face of it; but if it was meant for a declara- 
tion of your political creed, is clear and conſiſtent. Under 


an arbitrary government, "all ranks and diſtinctions are 


confounded. The honour of a nobleman is no more 
conſidered than the reputation of a peaſant; for, with 
different liveries, they are equally ſlaves. | 
Even in matters of private property, we ſee the fan 
bias and inclination to depart from the decifions of your 


27 predeceſſors, which you certainly ought to receive as 


evidence of the common law. Inſtead of thoſe certain 
poſitive rules by which the judgment of a court of law 
thould invariably be determined, you have fondly intro- 


duced your own unſettled notions of equity and ſub. 


ſtantial juſtice. Deciſions given upon ſuch principles 
do not alarm the public ſo much as they ought, becauſe 
the conſequence and tendency of each particular inſtance 


is not obſerved or regarded. In the mean time, the 


practice gains ground: the court of King's Bench be- 


comes a court of equity : and the judge, inſtead of con- 


ſulting ſtrictly the law of the land refers only to the wiſ- 


dom of the court, and to the purity of his own con- 
is # ſcience. The name of Mr Juſtice Yates will naturally 
| revive in your mind ſome of thoſe emotions of fear and 


deteſtation with which you always beheld him. That 


great lawyer, that honeſt man, ſaw your whole conduct 


in the light that Ido. After years of ineffeQual refiſt- 
Wa | 
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ance to the pernicious principles introduced by your 
Lordihip and uniformly ſupported by your Humble 
Friends upon the bench, he determined to quit a court 
whole proceedings and deciſions he could neither aſſent 
to with honour, nor oppoſe with ſucceſs. | | | 

ne injuſtice done to an individual is ſometimes of 
fervice to the public. Facts are apt to alarm us more 
thaa the moſt dangerous principles. The ſufferings and 
firmneſs of a Printer have rouſed the public attention. 
Lou knew and felt that your conduct would not bear 
a parliamentary inquiry; and you hoped to eſcape it by 
the meaneſt, the baſeſt ſacrifice of dignity and conſiſtency 
that ever was made by a great magiſtrate, Where was 


your firmneſs, where was that vindictive ſpirit, of 
. which we have ſeen ſo many examples, when a man, ſo 


inconſiderable as Bingley, could force you to confeſs, in 


the face of this country, that for two years together, you 


had illegally deprived an Engliſh ſubject of his liberty | 


and that he had triumphed over you at laſt? Vet I own 7 


my Lord, that yours is not an uncommon. character. 


Women, and men like women, are timid, vindictive, and 


irreſolute. Their paſſions counteract each other; and 
make the ſame creature, at one moment hateful, at ano- 
ther contemptible. I fancy, my Lord, ſome time will | 
elapſe before you venture to commit another Engliſh- 3 


man for refuſing to anſwer interrogatories T. 


*The oppreſſion of an obſcure individual gave birth to the famous E 
Habeas Corpus Act of 31 Car. II. which is frequently confidered as ano- 1 


ther Magna Charta of the kingdom. Blackſtone iii. 135. 


+ Bingley was committed for contempt, in not ſubmitting to be exa- 2 
mined, Ke lay in priſon two years, until the Crown thought the mat- 
ter might occaſion ſeme ſerious complaint; and therefore he was let 


out, in the ſame contumelions ſtate he had been put in, with all his- 


lins about him, unanointed and unanealed. 


ALMON, p. 189. 


There was much coque- 
try between the Court and the Attorney-General, about Who ſhould : 
undergo the ridicule ef letting him eſcape. Vide another letter to 
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The doctrine you have conſtantly delivered in caſes of 
libel, is another powerful evidence of a ſettled plan-. to 
contract the legal power of juries, and to draw queſtions 
inſeparable from fact, within the arbitrium of the court. 
Here my Lord, you have fortune on your ſide. When 
you invade the province of the jury, in matter of libel, 
you, in effect, attack the liberty of the preſs, and with 
a ſingle ſtroke wound two of your greateſt enemies. 
In ſome inſtances you have ſucceeded becauſe jury- 
men are too often ignorant of their o rights, and too 
apt to be awed by the authority of a chief juſtice. In 
other criminal proſecutions, the malice of the deſign is 
confeſſedly as much the ſubje&t of conſideration to a 
jury, as the certainty of the fact. If a different doctrine 
prevails in the caſe of libels, why ſhould it not extend 
to all criminal caſes? —why not to capital offences? I 
ſee. no reaſon (and I dare ſay you will agree with me, 
that there is no good one) why the life of the ſubject, 
ſhould be better protected againſt you than his liberty or 
property. Why ſhould you enjoy the full power of 
pillory, fine, and impriſonment, and not be indulged 
with hanging or tranſportation 2 With your Lordſhip's 
fertile genius and merciful diſpolition, I can conceive 
ſach an exerciſe of the power you have, as could hardly 
be aggravated by that which you have not. ers 
But, my Lord, fince you have, laboured (and not un- 


lucceſsfully) to deſtroy the ſubſtance of che trial, why 


ſhould you ſuffer the form of the verdi@ to remain? 
Why force twelve honeſt men, in palpable violation of 
their oaths, to pronounce their fellow-ſubje& a guilty 


„ man, when, almoſt. at the ſame moment, you forbid 
their inquiring into the only circumſtance, which in the 


exe of law and reaſon, conſtitutes guilt the malig- 
M Or innocence of his intentions: But I under 
ſtand your Lordſhip. H you could ſucceed in making 
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the trial by j Jury uſeleſs and ridiculous, you might then 


with greater ſafety introduce a bill into parliament for 
enlarging the juriſdiction of the court, and extending 
your favourite trial by interrogatories to every que- 
ſtion, in which tlie liſe or liberty of an Engliſhman 1 is 
concerned of 

Your charge to the jury, in the proſecution againſt 
Almon and Wocdfall, contradicts the bigheſt legal au- 
thorities, as well as the plaineſt dictates of reaſon. In 
Millar's cauſe, and ſtill more expreſsly in that of Bald- 
win, you have proceeded a ſtep farther, and groſsly con- 
tradicted yourſelf —You may know, perhaps, though LI 
do not mean to inſult you by an appeal to your experi- 
ence, that the language of truth is uniform and conſiſt- 
ent. To depart from it ſafely, requires memory and 
diſcretion.. In the two laſt trials, your charge to the 
jury began as uſual, with aſſuring them, that they had 
nothing to do with the law.—that they were to find the 
bare fact, and not concern themſelves about the legal in 
ſerences drawn from it, or the degree of the defendant's 
guilt. — Thus far you were conſiſtent with your former 
practice.— But how will you account for the concluſion? 
You told the jury, That “ if, after all, they would take 
upon themſelves to determine the law, they might do it, 
but they muſt be very ſure that they determined ac- 
cording to law; for it touched their conſciences, and 


they acted at their peril.“ If I underſtand your firit 


* The philoſophical poet doth notably deſcribe the damnable and | 


damned proceedings of the judge of hell. 
* Gnoſſius hæc Rhadamanthus habet duriſſima regna, 
Caſtigatque, auditque dolos, /ubigitque fateri.” 


Firſt he puniſheth, and then he heareth, and laſtly compelleth to confeſs, | 


and makes and mars laws at his pleaſure; like as the Centurion, in the 
holy hiſtory, did to St Paul; for the text ſaith, * Centurio ap? rehendi, 
Paulum juſſit, et ſe catenis eligari; ; et tum INTERROGABAT, quis ſuiſſet, 
et quid 7 cifſet.” But 170 Judges and juſtices abhor theſe courſes. 
Coke, 2 * — 


* 
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4 propoſition, you mean to affirm, that the jury were not 


their decilion be or be not according to law. Their de- 
ciſion is, in itſelf, a mere nullity: the parties are not 


ih 4 competent judges of the law, in the eriminal caſe of a 
1 © libel; that it did not fall within therr Juriſdiction ; and 
= that, with reſpe& to hm, the malice or innocence of 
is the defendant's intentions would be a queſtion coram non 

= udice. But the ſecond propoſition clears away your 
ſt own difficulties, and reſtores the jury to all their judi- 
1 cial capacities *. You make the competence of the court 
n © to depend upon the Icgality of the deciſion. In the firſt 
J. inſtance, you deny the power abſolutely. In the ſecond, 
\_ i you admit the power, provided it be legally exerciſed. 
7 & Now, my Lord, without pretending to reconcile the di- 
_ 7 ftintions of Weſtminſter-hall with the ſimple informa- 
tions of common ſenſe, or the integrity of fair argu- 
4 {7 ment, I ſhall be underſtood by your Lordſhip, when [ 
aſſert, that, if a jury, or any other court of judicature, 
3 (tor jurors are judges,) have no right to enter into a 
@ © caule or queſtion of law, it fignifies nothing whether 
: bound to ſubmit to it; and, if the jury run any riſk of 
> [FF puniſhment, it is not for pronouncing a corrupt or ille- 
gal verdict, but for the illegality of meddling with a 
" FX Þoint on which they have no legal authority to decide +. 
* I cannot quit this ſubject, without reminding your 


| F Lordſhip of the name of Mr Benſon. Without offering 
* Directly the reverſe of the doctrine he conſtantly maintained in the 
| XZ Houſe of Lords, and elſewhere upon the decifion of the Middleſex elec- 
7 tion. He invariably aſſerted, that the decifion muſt be. legal becauſe 
the court was competent; and never could be prevailed on to enter far- 
ther into the queſtion. | Ms | 
+ Theſe iniquitous proſecutions coft the beſt of Princes fix thouſand 
pounds, and ended in the total defeat and difgrace of the proſecutots. 
In the courſe of one of them, Judge Aſton had the unparalelled impu- 
3 dence to tell Mr Morris, a gentleman of unqueſtionable honour and in- 
tegrity, and who was then giving his evidence on oath), That he ſhould 
a wery little regard to any affadavit he ſhuuld malte. 
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any legal objection, you ordered a ſpecial juryman to be 
ſet aſide, in a cauſe where the King was proſecutor. 


The novelty of the fact required explanation. Will 


you condeſcend to tell the world, by what law or cu- 
ſtom you were authorized to make a peremptory chal- 


lenge of a juryman? The parties, indeed, have this, 


power; and perhaps your Lordſhip, having accuſtomed 
yourſelf to unite the characters of judge and party, may 
claim it in virtue of the new capacity you have aſſu- 
med, and profit by your own wrong. The time within 
which you might have been puniſhed for this daring at- 
tempt to pack a jury, is, I fear, elapſed; but no length 
of time ſhall eraſe the record of it. 

The miſchicfs you have done this country, are not 
confined to your interpretation of the laws. You are a 
miniſter, my Lord; and, as ſuch, have long been con- 
1ſulted. Let us candidly examine what ufe you have 


made of your miniſterial influence. I will not deſeend 


to little matters, but come at once to thoſe important 
points on which your reſolution was waited 'for, on 
which the expectation of your opinion kept a great 
part of the nation in ſuſpence.— -A conſtitutional que- 
ſtion ariſes upon a declaration of the law of parliament, 
by which the freedom of election, and the birth right of 
the ſubject, were ſuppoſed to have been invaded. —The 
King's ſervants are accuſed of violating the conftitution. 
— The nation is in a ferment. The ableſt men of all 
parties engage in the queſtion, and exert their utmoſt a- 
bilities in the diſcuſſion of it. What part has the honeſt 
Lord Mansfield acted? As an eminent judge of the law, 
his opinion would have been reſpected.— As a peer he 
had a right to demand an audience of his Sovereign, and 
inform him, that his miniſters were purſuing unconſti- 
tutional meaſures. —Upon other occaſions, my Lord, you 
have no difficulty 10 finding your way into the cloſct. 
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e | The pretended neutrality of belonging to. no party, will 1 
not fave your reputation. In a quettion merely politi- ; 
II 4 cal, an honeſt man may ſtand neuter. But the laws and bi 
- | conſtitution are the general property of the ſubject, not 
- to defend, is to relinquiſh ;—and who is there ſo ſenſe- 
leſs as to renounce his ſhare in a common benefit, unlefs — 
de he hopes to profit by a new diviſion of the ſpoil? As a | 
y Lord of parliament, you were repentedly called upon to 
— condemn or defend the new law declared by the Houſe 
n of Commons. You affected to have ſcruples, and every [ 
= expedient was attempted to remove them. — The que- ' 
1 {tion was propoſed and urged to you in 2 thouſand dif- 
ferent ſhapes.—Your prudence ſtill ſupplied you with 
evaſion ;—your reſolution was 1nvincible. For my own | 
1 part, I am not anxious to penetrate this ſolemn ſecret. { 
l care not to whoſe wiſdom it is pt nor how 
- ſoon you carry it with you to your grave“. You have 
1 betrayed your opinion by the very care you have taken 
t to conceal. it. It is not from Lord Mansfield that we 7 
1 expect any reſerve in declaring his real ſentiments in fa- 1 
t vour of government, or in oppoſition to the people; nor J | 
; is it difficult to account for the motions of a timid, diſ- þ 
. Honeſt heart, which neither has virtue enough to ac- 1] 
q Knowledge truth, nor courage to contradict it. Yet 
you continue to ſupport an adminiſtration which you 


. Know is univerſally odious, and which on ſome occa- 
fins, you yourſelf ſpeak of with contempt. Lou 
would fain be thought to take no ſhare in government, 


. ͤ 0A Ronen. MR EE os 


t while in reality, you are the main ſpring of the ma- 
: L chine. Here, too, we trace the little, prudential policy - 
of a Scotchman.—laſtead of acting that open, generous 
part which becomes your rank and ſtation, you meanly 


* He ſaid in the Houſe of Lords, That he believed he ſhould carry his 
| opinion with him to the grave. It was after wares reported that he had 
— entruſted it, in ſpecial confide ace, to the inz2 i105 Duke of Cumberland. 
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Kulk into the cloſet, and give your Sovereign ſuch ad 1 
vice as you have no ſpirit to avow or defend. You ſe. | 9 
_cretly engroſs the power, while you decline the title of 
miniſter; and though you dare not be Chancellor, you | 
know how to ſecure the emolumeats of the office. —Are | 
the ſeals to be for ever in commiſſion, that you may enjoy 


five thouſand pounds a year ?—l beg pardon my Lord; 
your fears have interpoſed at laſt, and forced you to 
reſign. The odium of continuing Speaker of the Houſe 
of 3 upon ſuch terms, was too formidable to be re- 
filted. What a multitude of bad paſſions are forced to 
ſubmit to a conſtitutional infirmity! But though you 
have relinquiſhed the ſalary, you ſtill aſſume the rights 
of a miniſter. —Your conduct, it ſeems muſt be defend- 
ed in parliament. — For what other purpoſe is your 
wretched friend that miſerable ſerjeant, poſted to the 
Houſe of Commons? Is it in the abilities of Mr Leigh 
to deſend the great Lord Mansfield ? Or is he only the 
punch of the puppet-ſhow, to ſpeak as he is prompted 
by the CHIEF JUGGLER behind the curtain“? 

In public affairs, my Lord, cunning, let it be ever ſo 
well wrought, will not conduct a man honourably thro? 
life. Like bad money, it may be current for a time, 
but it will ſoon be cried down. It cannot conſiſt with 2 
liberal ſpirit, though it be ſometimes united with extra- 
ordinary qualifications. When I acknowledge your a- 
bilities, you may believe I am fincere. I feel for human 
nature, when J ſee a man, ſo gifted as you are, deſcend 
to ſuch vile practices.—Yet do not ſuffer your vanity to 
conſole you too ſoon. Believe me, my good Lord, you 
are not admired in the ſame degree in which you are de- 
teſted. It is only the partiality of your friends, that 


* This paragraph gagged poor Leigh, Iamreally concerned for the 
man, and with it were poſſible to open his movth.—He is a very pretty 
orator. | 
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8. b of your underſtanding, 


materials againſt yourſelf.— 
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Vholances the defects of your heert with the ſuperiority 
No learned man, even among 


your own tribe, thinks you qualified to prefide in a court 
of common law. Yet it is confelled, that, under Fu/it- 
nian you might have made an incomparable Pretor.— 


it is remarkable enough, but I hope not ominous, that 


the laws you underſtand beſt, and the judges you affect 


to admire moſt, flouriſhed in the decline of a great em- 


pire, and are ſuppoſed to have contributed to its fall. 
Here, my Lord, it may be proper for us to pauſe to- 
gether.—lIt i is not for my own ſake that I wiſh you to 
confider the delicacy of your fituation, Beware how 
you indulge the firſt emotions of your reſentment. This 
paper is delivered to the world and cannot be recalled. 
The proſecution of an innocent printer cannot alter facts, 
nor refute arguments. Do not furniſh me with facther 
An honeſt man, like the 
true religion, appeals to the underſtanding, or modefily 
confides in the internal evidence of his conſcience. The 
impoſtor employs force inſtead of argument, im poſes fi- 
lence where he cannot convince, and propagates his cha- 


racter by the ſword, — JUNITUS. 
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LETTER XIII. 
TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 


MF | June, 30. 17/1. 

F we recollect in what manner che King's friends have 
1 been conſtantly employed we ſliall have no reaſon to 
be ſurpriſed at any condition of diſgrace to which the 
once reſpected name of Engliſhmen may be degraded. 
His Majeſty has no cares, but ſuch as concern the laws 
and conſtitution of his country. In his Royal breaſt 
there is no room left for reſentment, no place for bo{lile 


— 


ſentiments againſt the natural! enemies of his crown. 
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The ſyſtem c of government is uniform. Violence and 
oppreſſion at home can only be ſupported by treachery 7 
and ſubmiſſion abroad. When the civil rights of chef 
people are daringly invaded on one fide what have wel 
to expect but that their political rights ſhould be deſert- 
ed and betrayed, in the ſame proportion, on the other? 
The plan of domeſtic policy which has been 1h 
purſued from the moment of his preſent Majeſty's ac- 
ce ſſion engroſſes all the attention of his ſervants. They 
Know that the ſecurity of their places depends upon 
their maintaining, at any hazard, the ſecret {ſy ſtein of 
the clolet. | A foreign war might embarraſs, an unfa- 
vourable event might ruin the miniſter, and defoat the 
dcep-laid ſcheme of policy to which he and his aſſoci- 
ates owe their employments. Rather than ſuffer that 
execution of the ſcheme to be delayed or intterrupted, 
the King has becn zdvifed to make a public ſurrender, 
a ſolemn ſacrifice, in the fee of all Europe, not only of 
the intereſt of his ſubjects, hut of his own perſonal re- 
putation, and of the dignity of that crewn which his 
predeceſſors have worn with honour. Theſe are ſtr ong 
terms, Sir, but they are ſupported by fact and ar- 


. 


he King of Great Britain had been for ==" years 
in Kon of an iſland, to which, as the miniſtry them- 
ſelves have repeatedly aſeated; the Spaniards had no 
claim of right. The importance of the place is not in 
queſtion. , Ik it were, a better judgment might be form- 


ed of it from the opinion of Lord Anſon and Lord Eg- 


mont, and from the anxiety of the Spaniards, t than from 


any fallacious inſinuations thrown out by men whoſe in- 
tereſt it is to undervalue that property. which they are 


determined to relinquiſh, The pretenſions of Spain 
were a ſubject of negociation, between the two courts. 


They bad been diſculſed, but not admitted. The King 
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| negociation, and appeals directly to the ſword. 
| pedition againſt Port-Egmont does not appear to. have 
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of Spain, in theſe circumſtances, bids adieu to amicable 


been a ſudden ill-concerted enterprize. It feems to have 
been conducted not only with the uſual military pre- 
cautions, but in all the forms and ceremonies of war. A 


1 frigate was firſt employed to examine the ſtrength of the 


lace. A meflage was then ſent, demanding immediate 
poſſeſſion, in the Catholic King's name, and ordering our 
people to depart. At laſt a military force appears, and 
compels the garriſon to furrender. A formal capitula- 
tion enſues; and his Majeſty's ſhip, which might at leaſt 
have been permitted to bring home his troops immedi- 
ately, is detained in port twenty days, and her rudder 
forcibly taken away. This train of facts carries no ap- 
pearance of the rafhneſs or violence of a Spaniſh govern- 
or. On the contrary, the whole plan ſeems to have 
been formed and executed, 1n conſequence of deliberate 
orders and a regular inſtruction from the Spanith court. 
Mr Buccarelli is not a pirate, nor has he been treated as 
ſuch by thoſe who employed him. I feel for the honour 
of a gentleman, when I affirm that our King owes him a 
ſignal reparation, —W here will the humiliation of this 
country end? A King of Great Britatn, not contented 


with placing himſelf upon a level with a Spaniſh govern- 


or deſcends ſo low as to do a notorious injuftice to that 
governor. As a ſalvo for his own reputation, he has 
been adviſed to traduce the character of a brave officer, 


and to treat him as a common robber, when he knew 


with certainty, that Mr Buccarelli had acted in obedi- 
ence to his orders, and had done no more than his duty. 
Thus it happens in private life, with a man who has no 
ſpirit nor ſenſe of honour.—One of his equals orders a 
ſervant to ſtrike him—Inſtead of returning the blow to 
the maſter, his courage is contented with throwing an 


The ex- 


2 
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aſperſion, equally falſe and ene upon tlie cha Nec 
of the ſerv ant. F 
This ſhort recapitulation was neceſſary to tained 
the conſideration of his Majeſty's ſpeech of the 13th No. 
vember 1770, and the ſubſequent meaſures of govern 
ment. The exceſlive caution with which the ſpeech 
was drawn up, had impreiled upon me an early convic. 
tion, that no ſerious reſentment was thought of, and that 
the concluſion of the buſineſs, whenever it happened, 
muſt, in ſome degree, be diſhonoutable to England, 
There appears, through the whole ſpeech, a guard and 
reſerve in the choice of expreſſion,” which ſhews how 
careful the miniſtry were, not toembarraſs their future 
projects by any firm or ſpirited declaration from the 
throne. When all hopes of peace are loſt, his Majeſty 
tells his parhamcnt, that he is preparing—not for barba- 
rous war, but (with all his mother's ſoftneſs) for a dif- 
ferent fituation.—An open hoſtility, authorized by the 
Catholic King, is called an act of a governor. This act, 
to avoid the mention of a regular fiege and ſurrender, | 
paſſes under the piratical deſcription of f /eizing by force; 
and the thing taken is deſcribed, not as a part of the 
King's territory or proper dominion, but merely as a 
pofſeffion, a word expreſsly choſen in contradiſtinction 
to, and excluſion of the idea of right, and to prepare us 
for ſuture ſurrender both of the right and of the poſſeſ- 
ſion. Yet this ſpeech, Sir, cautious and equi vocal as it 
15, cannot by any ſophiſtry, be accommodated to the 
meaſures which have ſince been adopted. It ſeemed to 
promiſe, that whatever might be given up by ſecret ſti- 
pulation, ſome care would be taken to ſave appearances 
to the public. The event ſhows, that to depart in the 
minuteſt article, from the meg and ſtrictneſs of punc- 
tilio, is as dangerous to national honour as to female vir- 
tue. The woman who admits of one familiarity, ſeldom 
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> knows where to ſtop, or what to refuſe ; and when the 
©} counſels of a great country give way in a ſingle inſtance, 
hen they once are inclined to ſubmiſſion, every ſtep 
accelerates the rapidity of the defcent. The miniſtry 
themſelves, when they framed the ſpeech, did not fore- 
ſee, that they ſhould ever accede to ſuch an accommoda- 
tion as they have ſince adviſed their maſter to accept of. 
The King ſays, The honour of my crown and the 
rights of my people are deeply affefted. The Spaniard, 
in his reply, ſays, 1 give you back pofſe ron, but I adhere 
to my claim of prior right, reſerving the afſerticn of it 
for a more favourable opportunity. | 


The ſpeech ſays, I made an immediate demand of {a- 
tisfaftion ; and if that fails, I am prepared to do myſelf 
Juſtice, This immediate demand muſt have been ſent to 
Madrid on the 12th of September, or in a few days af- 
ter. It was certainly refuſed, or evaded, and the Kin 
has not done himſelf juſtice. When the firſt magiſtrate 
ſpeaks to the nation, ſome care ſhould be taken of his 
apparent veracity. 8 

The Speech proceeds to ſay, 1 /ha!l not diſcontinue my 
preparations until I have received proper reparation for 
the injury. If this aſſurance may be rehed on, what an 
enormous expence is entailed /ine die upon this unhap- 
py country! Reſtitution of a poſſeſſion, and reparation 
of an injury, are as different in ſubſtance as they are in 
language. The very act of reſtitution may contain, as 
in this inſtance it palpably does, a ſhameful aggravation 
of the injury, A man of ſpirit does not meaſure the de- 
gree of an injury, by the mere poſitive damage he has 
ſuſtained. He conſiders the principle on which it is 
founded; he reſents the ſuperiority aſſerted over him; 
and reje&s with indignation the claim of right which his 
adverſary endeavours to eſtabliſh, and would force him 
to acknowledge. 
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The motives ou which the Catholic King makes re. 


ſtitution, are, if poſſible, more inſolent and diſgraceful 
to our Sovereign, than even the declaratory condition 
annexed to it. After taking four months to conſider 


whether the expedition was undertaken by his own or- 


ders or not, he condeſcends to diſavow the enterprize, 
and to reſtore the uland ; 
ſtice, not from any regard he bears to his Britannic 
Majeſty, but merely rom the perſuaſion in which be is, 
of the pacific ſentiments of the King of Great Britain. 

At this rate, if our King had diſcovered the ſpirit of 
a man,—if he h. d made a peremptory demand of ſatis- 
faction, the King of Spain would have given him a pe- 
remptory refuſal. Eut why this unſeaſonable, this ri- 
diculous mention of the King of Great Britain's pacific 
intentions? Have they ever been in queſtion ? Was He 
the aggreflor ? ? Does he attack foreign powers without 
provocation? Does he even reiift, when he is inſulted? 
No, Sir, If any ideas of ſtrife or hoſtility have entered 
his Royal mind, they have a very different direction. 
The enemies of En gland have nothing to fear from them. 

After all, Sir, to what kind of diſavowal las the King 
of Spain at laft conſented? Suppoſing it made in proper 
time, it ſhould ode been accompanied with 1nſtant re- 
ſtitution; and if Mr Buccarelli ated without orders, he 
deſerved death. Now, Sir, inſtead of immediate reſtitu- 
tion, we have a four months negoclation : and the officer, 
whoſe act is diſavowed, returns to court, and is loaded 
with honours. 

If the actual fituation of Europe be are the 
treachery of the King's ſervants, particularly of Lord 
North, who takes the whole upon himſelf, will appear 
in the ſtrongeſt colours of aggravation. Our allies 
were maſters of the Mediterranean. The King of 
France's preſent averſion from war, and the diſtraction of 


not from any regard to ju- 
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his affairs, are notorious. 
with his people. 
him to take part in the quarrel againſt us. His finances 
were in the laſt diſorder; and it was probable that his 
troops might find ſufficient employment at home. Ia 
theſe circuaiances, we might have dictated the law: to 
Spain. There are no terms to which ſhe might not 
have been compelled to ſubmit. At the worſt, a war 
with Spain alone carries the faireſt promiſe af ad- 
vantage. One good effect, at leaſt, would have been im- 
mediately produced by it. The deſertion of France 
would have irritated her ally, and, in all probability, 
have diſſolved the family compact. The ſcene is now 
fatally changed. The advantage is thrown away. The 
moſt favourable opportunity is loſt—Hereafter we ſhall 
know the value of it. When the French king is recon+ 
ciled to his ſubjects; when Spain has completed her 
preparations; when the collected ſlrength of the houſe 
of Bourbon attacks us at once, the King himſelf will be 
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able to determine upon the wiſdom or imprudence of his 


preſent conduct. As far as the probability of argument 
extends, we may ſafely pronounce, that a conjuncture, 


which threatens the very _—_ of this country, has been 


wilfully prepared and forwarded by our own miniſtry. 


How far the people may be animated to reſiſtance, un- 


der the preſent adminiſtration, I know not; but this I 


know with certainty, that under the preſent adminiſtra- | 


tion, or if any thing like it ſhould continue, it is of very 
little moment whether we are a conquered nation of 
not *. 


* The Kings acceptance of the Spaniſh embatſader* O declaration, is 
dra wn up in barbarous French, and figned by the Earl of Rochford. 
This diplomatic Lord has ſpent his life in the ſtudy and practice of eti- 
guettes, and is ſuppoſed to be a profound maſter of the ceremonies. I 
will not inſult him by any reference to grammar or comme n ſenſe: if 
he were even acquainted with the common forms of his office, I ſhould 


Q 


He is now in a ſtate of iwar | 
In vain did the catholic King ſolicit 
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Having travelled thus far in the high road of matter 5 
4 


of fact, | way now be permitted to wander a little into 


Fs 
1 


the geld of imagination. Let us baniſh from our minds 


the perſuaſion; that theſe events have really happened 


in the reign of the beſt: of Princes. Let us confider them 
as nothing more than the materials of a fable, in which 
we may conceive the Sovereign of ſome other country 
to: be concerned. I mean to violate all the laws of pro- 
bability, when I ſuppoſe, that this imaginary- King, af- 
ter having voluntarily diſgraced himſelf in the eyes of 
his fubjects, might return to a ſenſe of his diſhonour ;— 
that he might perceive the ſnare laid for him by his mi- 
niſters, and feel a ſpark of ſhame kindling in his breaſt. 
— Fhe part he muſt then be obhged to act, would over- 
whelm him with confuſion. To his parhament he muſt 
lay, { called you togetber to receive your advice, and have 
never aſked your opinion. — To the merchant,—1 Have 
diſinefſe your commerce 1 have dragged your ſeamen 
out of your hips; I have loaded you with a grievous 
weight of inſurances. —To the landholder.— I told you 
war was 'too probable, when I was determined to ſubmit 
to any terms of accomodation; I extorted new taxes 
from you, before it was po3ffeble they could be wanted, 
and am nou unable'to account . the application of chem. 
—To:the! public creditor, ] have delivered up your 
fortune a prey to foreigners, and to the vitefl of prur 
Jellow-fubje&s. Perhaps this repenting Prince might 
conclude with one general ack nowledgement to them al J: 


think kim as well qualified for it as any man in bis Majeft ty's ſervice EDS 


The reader is requei.ed to obſerve Lord Rochfords method of authert! | 
ba: ing a public int ument. En foi de quoi, mo ſoufſigre un des pipe 
cipaux Secretaircs d'Etat 8. M. P. ai figne Ja preſente de ma Hgnatipy 


ordinaire, et icille tart aj: ;pbf fer le cachet de 10 Anne d In three Lt ( 
there are no Hef than I n falfe concords: But the man does not eu. Ih 
kno: the ſtyle of his office if he had known it, he would have fe 0 
" Nous, ſou'Þr; ngne Secretzire d'Etat de S. M. eee . 
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A have involved every rank of my ſubje&s iu anxiety 


and diſtreſs; and have nothing to offer you in return, 


but the certainty of national d 3 an armed truce, 
and peace without ſecurity. 

If theſe accounts were ſettled, there would Aill remain 
an apology to be made to his navy and to his army. 
To the firſt he would ſay, Jou were once the terror of 
the world. But go back to your harbours. A man dif- 
honoured as J am, has no uſe for your Jer woes t is not 
probable that he would appear again before his ſoldiers, 
even in the pacific ceremony of a review *. But where- 


ever he appeared, the humiliating confeſſion would be 


extorted from him: I have received a blow—and bad 
not ſparit to reſent it. I demanded ſatisfaction. and 


Have accepted a declaration, in which the right to farike | 


me again, is aſſerted and confirmed. His countenance, at 
leaſt, would ſpeak this language, and even his guards 
would blufh for him. 

But to return to our argument The miniſtry, it 
ſeems, are labouring to draw a line of diſtin&tion be- 
tween the honour of the Crown and the rights of the 
people. This new idea has yet been only ftarted in diſ- 
courſe ; for, in effect, both objects have been equally ſa- 
criſiced. I neither underfland the diſtinction, nor, what 
uſe the miniſtry propoſe to make of it. The King's ho- 
nour is that of his people. Their real honour and real 
intereſt are the ſame.— I am not contending for a vain 
punctilio. A clear, unblemiſhed character comprehends, 
not only the integrity that will not offer, but the ſpirit 
that will not ſubmit to, an injury; and whether i it be- 
longs to an individual or to a community, it is the foun- 
dation of peace, of independence, and of ſafety. Private 
credit is wealth; public honour is ſecurity.— The 


* A ra! ſtake, he appears before them every day, with the mark of a 
Prob pudor ! 
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father that adorns the royal bird ſupports his flight. 
Strip him of has plumage, and you fix him to the earth, 


JUNIUS. 


LETTER XL. 
TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 
| | 


SIR, ä Feb. 6. 1 771. 
1 HOPE your correſpondent Junius is better employ- 

ed than in anſwering or reading the criticiſms of a 
newſpaper. This 1s a taſk from which if he were incli- 
ned to ſubmit to it. his friends ought to relieve bim. 
Upon this principle, I ſhall undertake to anſwer Anti 
Funius, more, I believe, to his conviction than to his 
HtisfaRion. Not daring to attack the main body of Ju- 


nius' laſt letter, he triumphs in having, as he thinks, 


Jurprized an out-poſt, and cut off a detached argument, 
a mere ſtragoling propoſition, But even in this perty 
warfare, he ſhall find himſelf defeated. | 
Funius, does not ſpeak of the Spaniſh nation as the 
natural enemies of England. He applies that deſcription, 
with the ſtricteſt truth and juſtice, to the Spaniſh Court. 
From the moment when a Prince of the houſe of Bour- 


bo aſcended that throne, their whole ſyſtem of govern- 


ment was inverted, and became hoſtile to this countr * 


Unity of poſſeſſion introduced a unity of politics; and 


Lewis the Fourteenth had reaſon, when he ſaid to his 
«rand fon, © The Ppreenes are removed.” The hiſtory 


| of the preſent century 1s one continued confirmation of : 


the prophecy. 

&« The aſſertion, * That violence and oppreſſion at : bla 
can only be ſupported by treachery and ſubmiſſion abroad,” 
is applied to a free people whole rights are invaded, not 
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to the government of a country where deſpotic or ab- 
ſolute power 1s confefledly veſted in the Prince ; and 
with this application, the aſſertion is true. An abſolute 
monarch having no points to carry at home, will natural- 
ly maintain the honour of his Crown in all his tranſaQions 
with foreign powers. But, if we could ſuppoſe the So- 
vereign of a free nation, poſſeſled with a deſign to make 
himſelf abſolute, he would be inconſiſtent with himſelf, 
if he ſuffered his projects to be interrupted or embarraſ. 
d by a foreign war, unleſs that war tended, as in ſome 
caſes it might, to promote his principal deſign. Of the 
three exceptions to this general rule of conduct, (quo- 
ted by Anti Funius,) that of Oliver Cromwel is tue aa 
ly one in point. Harry the Eight, by the ſubmiſſion of 
his parliament, was as abſolute a Prince as Lewis the 
fourteenth. Queen Elizabeth's government was not 
oppreſive to the people, and as to her foreign wars, it 
ought to be conſidered they were unavoidable. The na- 
tional honour was not in queſtion. She was compelled 
to fight in defence of her own perſon, and of her title to 
the crown. In the common cauſe of ſelfiſh policy, O- 


liver Cromwell ſhould have cultivated the friendſhip of 


foreign powers, or at leaſt, have avoided diſputes with 
them, the better to eſtabliſh his tyranny at home. Had 
he beeen only a bad man, he would have ſacrificed the 
honour of the nation to the ſucceſs of his domeſtic 
policy. 

But, with all de crimes, he had the ſpirit of an Eng- 
li man. The conduct of ſuch a man muſt always be 
an exception to vulgar rules. He had abilities ſufficient 
to reconcile contradictions, and to make a great nation 
at the ſame moment unhappy and formidable. If it 
were not for the reſpe& J bear the miniſter, I could 
name a man, who, without one grain of underſtanding, 

ean do half as much as Oliver Cromwell. 
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Whether or no there be a ſecret ſylem in the cloſet, 
and what may be the object of it, are queſtions which 


can only be determined by appearances, and on which 


every man muſt decide for himſelf. | | 
The whole plan of Funms's letter proves, \ that he 
himſelf makes no diſtinction between the real honour of 
che crown and the real intereſt of the people. In the 
climax to which your correſpondent objects, Junius a- 
dopts the language of the court, and by that conformity, 
gives ſtrength to his argument. He ſays, that“ the 
King has not only ſacrificed the intereſts of his people, but 


(what was likely to touch him more nearly) is per ſon- 


al reputation and the dignity of his crown.” 

The queries put by Anti Junius can only be anſwer- 
ed by the miniſtry. Abandoned as they are, I fancy 
they will not confeſs that they have, for ſo many years, 
maintained poſſeſſion of another man's property After 


admitting the aſſertion of the miniſtry, viz.— That the 


Spaniards had no rightful claim, and after j uſtifyin g them 
for ſaying ſo, it is Hie buſineſs, not mine, to give us ſome 
good reaſon for their /uffering the pretenſions of Spain to 
be a ſubgef of negocuation. He in the facts let 
him reconcile them if he can. 


The laſt paragraph brings us back to the original que- 


ftion, Whether the Spaniſh declaration contains ſuch a 


ſatisfaction as the King of great Britain ought to have 
accept-d? This was the field upon which he ought to 
have encountered Junius openly and fairly. But here 
he leaves the argument, as no longer defcnfible. I ſhall 
therefore conclude with one general admonition to my 
fellow-ſubjects: That when they hear theſe matters de- 
bated, they ſhould not ſuffer themſelves to be miſled by 
general declamations upon the conveniencies of peace, or 
the auiſeries of war. Between peace and war, abſtract- 
ly, there is uct, there cannot, be a queſtion in the mind 


„ 


of a rational being. The real queſtions are, Have we. 
any ſecurity, that the peace we have,ſo dearly ' purchaſed | 


will laſt a tuw-lvemonth ? and if not,. Have we, or habe 


we not ſacrificed the Jag e of making war 
with advantage. 
rh ) JONIUS. 


LETTER XIIV. 

ADDRESSED To THE PRINTER. OF THE PUBLIC ADVER- 

| ISIN. 1 757 3 
SIR, ; April, 227 aht. 

O write for profit without: taxing the preſs ;—to 
write for fame, and to be unknown; to ſup- 
port the intrigues of faction, and to be diſowned, as a 
dangerous auxiliary, by every party in the Kingdom, are 
contradictions which the miniſter muſt reconcile, before 
J forfeit my credit with the public. I may quit the ſer- 
vice, but it would be abfurd to ſuſpect me of diſſertion, 

The reputation of theſe papers is an honourable. pledge 
for my attachment to the people. To ſacrifice a reſpect- 
ed character, and to renounce the eſteem of ſociety, re- 
quires more than Mr Wedderburne's reſolution; and 
though in him it was rather a profeſſion than a deſertihm 

of his principles, (1 ſpeak tenderly of this gentleman.; 
for when treachery is in queſtion, I think we thould 
make allowances for a Scotchman), yet we have feen him 
in the Houſe of Commons overwhelmed with confuſion, 
and almoſt bereft of his faculties. —but, in truth, Sir, I 
have left no room for an accomodat!on with the piety of 
St James'. My offences are not to be redeemed by re- 
cantation or repentance. On one fide, our warmeſt pa- 
triots would diſclaim me as, a burthen to their hone? 


Q 4 
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ambition. Ou the other, the vileſt proſtitution, if . 
74s could deicend to it, would loſe its natural merit and 
influence in tie cabinet, and treachery be no longer a re- 
commendation to the royal favour. 


The perſons who, till withia theſe few years, have 


been moſt diſtinguiſhed by their zeal for high-church 
and prerogative, are now, it ſeems, the great aſſertors 
of the prixileges of the Houſe of Commons. This ſud- 
den alteration of their ſentiments, or language, carries 
with 1t a ſuſpicious appearance. When I hear the un- 
defined privileges of the popular branch of the Legiſla- 
ture exalted by Tories and Jacobites, at the expence of 
thoſe ſtrict rights, which are known to the ſubject, and 
limited by the laws I cannot but ſuſpect that ſome miſ- 
chievous {ſcheme is in agitation, to deſtroy both law and 
privilege by oppoſing them to each other. They who 
have uniformly denied the power of the whole Legiſla- 
ture to alter'the deſcent of the Crown, and whoſe ance- 
ſtors, in rebellion againſt his Majeſty's family have de- 
fended that doctrine at the hazard of their lives, now 
tell us, that privilege of parliament is the only rule of 
right, and the chief ſecurity of the public freedom. I 
fear, Sir, that while forms remain, there has been ſome 
material. change in the ſubſtance of our conſtitution, 
The opinions of theie men were too abſurd to be fo ca- 
fly rinburced. Liberal minds are open to conviction, 
Aaberal doctrines are capable of improvement. — There 
are proſelytes from atheiſm ; but none from-tuperiti- 
tion. If their preſent profeiſions were ſincere, I think 
they could not but be highly offended at fecing a quc- 
tion concerning parliamentary privilege unn(ceffarily 
ftarted at a ſeaſon fo unfavourable to the houle of com- 
ons, and by ſo very mean and inſiguificant a perſon as 
the minor Cn/low. They knew, that the preſent houſe 
of edmmans, having commenced hoſtilities with the peo- 
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ble, and degraded the authority of the laws by their 
own example, were likely enough to be reſiſted per fas 
aut ne/as. If they were really friends to privilege, they 


would have thought the queſtion of right too dangerous 


” be hazarded at this ſcaſon, and, without the formali- 
of a convention, would have left it undecided. | 
I have been filent hitherto, though not from that 
ſhameful indifference about the intereſts of ſociety which 
too many of us profeſs, and call moderation. I confeſs, 
Sir, that I felt the prejudices of my education, in favour 
of a houſe of commons, ſtill hanging about me. I 
tliought that a queſtion, between law and privilege coul 
never be brought to a forma! decifion, without inconve- 
nience to the public fervice, or a 2 manifeſt diminution of 
legal liberty ;—that it ought therefore to be carefully 
avoided : and when I ſiw that the violence of the houſe 
of commons had carried them too far to retreat, I de- 
termined not to deliver a haſty opinion upon a matter 
of ſo much delicacy and importance 
The ſtate of things is much We in this country 
ſince it was neceſſary to protect our repreſent atives a- 


gainſt the direct power of the crown. We ave nothi; 


to apprehend from prerogative, but every thing from 
undue influence. Formerly it was the intereſt of the 
people that the privileges of parliament ſhould be lett 


unlimited and undefined. At preſent, it is not only their 


intereſt, but I hold it to be eſſentially vecaflarg to the 
preſervation of the conſtitution, that the privileges of 


parliament fhouid be ſtrictly aſcertained, and confiized 


within the narroweſt hounds the niture 8. their iaſtit u- 
tion will admit of. Upon the ſame Pr inciple on which 


I would have reſiſted prerogative in the laſt century, I 
now refit privilege. It is indifferent to me, whether 


the crown, by its own immediate act, impoſes new, and 


diſpenſes with old laws, or Whether the fame 21Ditrary 
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power produces the ſame effects through the medium of 


the houſe of commons. We truſted our repreſentatives 
with previleges for their own defence and ours. We 


cannot hinder their deſertion, but we can prevent their 
carrying over their arms to the ſervice of the enemy. 
It will be ſaid, that 1 begin with endeavouring to re- 
duce the argument concerning privilege to a mere que- 
ſtion of convenience; that I deny at one moment what 
1 would allow at another; and that to reſiſt the power 
of a proſtituted houſe of commons, may eſtabliſh a pre- 
cedent injurious to all future parliaments. To this I 
anſwer generally, that human affairs are in no inſtance 
governed by ſtrict poſitive right. If change of circum- 
ſtances were to have no weight in directing our conduct 
and opinions, the mutual intercourſe of mankind would 
be nothing more than a contention between poſitive and 
equitable right. Society would be a ſtate of war, and 
law itſelf would be injuſtice. On this general ground, 
it is highly reaſonable, that the degree of our ſubmiſ- 
hon to privileges which have never been deñned by any 
poſitive law, thould be confidered as a queſtion of con- 
venience, and proportioned to the confidence we repoſe 
in the integrity of our repreſentatives. As to the in- 


jury we may do to any future and more reſpectable 


honfe of commons, l own I am not now ſanguine enough 
to expect a more plentiful harveſt of parliamentary 
virtue in one year than another. Our political climate 
is ſeverely altered; and without dwelling upon the 
depravity of modern times, I think no reaſonable man 


will expect, that, as human nature is conſtituted, 


the enormous influence of the crown ſhould ceaſe to 
prevall ove? the virtues of individuals. The miſchief 
lies too deep to be cured by any remedy, leſs than ſome 
great convuttion, which may either carry back the con- 
{titution ro its original principles, or utterly deſtroy it. 
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I do not doubt, that, in the firſt ſeſſion after the next 


election, ſome popular meafures may be adopted. The 
preſent houſe of commons have injured themſelves by 
too early and public profeſſion of their principles; and 
if a ſtrain of proſtitution, which had no example, were 
within the reach of emulation, it mighi be imprudent to 
hazard the experiment too ſoon. But after all, Sir, it 
is very immaterial whether a houſe of commons ſhall 


| preſerve their virtue for a week, a month, or a year: 


The influence, which makes a ſeptenial parliament de- 
dependent upon the pleaſure of the crown, has a per- 
manent operation, and cannot fail of ſucceſs. - My pre- 
miſes, J know will bu denied in argument; but every 
man's conſcience tells him they are true. It remaias 
then to be confidered, whether it be for the intereſt of 
the people, that privilege of parhament which “, in re- 
ſpect to the purpoſes for which it has hither been ac- 
quieſced under, is merely nominal,) ſhould be contract- 
ed within ſome certain limits; or whether the ſubject 
{hall be left at the mercy of-a power, arbitrary upon 
the face of it, and nnn under the direction of the 
crowu. 

1 do not mean to decline the queſtion of e on the 
contrary, Sir, | join iſſue with the advocates for pri vi- 
lege; and affirm, that, * excepting the cafes wherein 
the houſe of commons are a court of judicature, (to 
which from the nature of their office, a coercive power 
mult belong), and excepting ſuch contempts as imme- 


he neceſſity of ſecuring the houſe of commors againſt the King's 
power, ſo that no interruption might be given either to the atten ande 
of the members of parliament or to the freedom of debate, was the 
foundation of parliamentary privilege ; and we may obſerve, in all the 


addrefles of new appointed ſpeakers to the Sovereign, the utmoit pri- 


vilege they demand 1s liberty: of tpeech aud freedom n arreſts. The 
very word p;toilege means ao more than immanitz. or a faie;ua'd to 
me party who polleiſes it, and can never be conſtrued into an acti 
power of invading the riehts of other<. 
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diately interrupt their proceedings, they have no legal 
authority to irapriſon any man for any {uppolſcd viola. 
tion of privilege whatſoever.”—lIr is not pretended that 
privilege, as now claimed, has ever been defined or con- 
fir med by ſtatute; neither can it be ſaid, with any co. 

lour of truth. to be a part of the common law of Eng. 
land, which had grown into preſcription long before we 
knew any thing of the exiſtence of a houſe of com- 
mons. As for the law of parliament, it is cnly ano- 
ther name for the privilege in queſtion ; and ſince the 


f 8 — thi 
power of creating new privileges has been formally re. pr 
nounced by both houſes, —-fince tnere is no code in 

_ | me 
which we can ſtudy the law of parliament, we have but} pe 


one way leſt to make ourſelves acquainted with it, — that 8 
is, to compare the nature of the inſtitution of a houſe of 


: re 
commons witli the facts upon record. To eſtabliſh. a . 
1 . * 1 5 . | * * - ar 
claim of privilege in either houſe, and to diſtinguiſh WM 
original right from uſurpation, it muſt appear, that it is My, 


indiſpcuſibly neceſſary for the performance of the duty 
they are employed in, and alſo that it has been uniform- 
ly allowed. From the firſt part of this deſcription, it 
follows clearly, tht whatever privilege does of right 
belong to the pretent houſe of commons, did equally 
belong to the firſt aflembly of their predeceſſors: was 
as completely veiled in them, and might have been ex- 
ercifed in the ſame extent? From the ſecond, we mult | 
:2nter, that privileges, which for fevers] centuries were | 
not only never allowed, but never even claimed by the 

 uute of commons, mull be four.ded upon uturpation. 

The conſtitutional duties of a houſe of commons are not 
very coraplicated nor myſterious. They are to propoſe | 
or aſſent to whelcſome laws lor the benefit of the nation. 
They are to grant the necenary aids to the king; peti- 
tion for the redrets of grievances; and proſecute trea- 
{92 or bigh crimes ganſt the fate, If unlimited pri. 
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: vilege be neceſſary to the performance of theſe duties, 
ve have reaſon to conclude, that for many centuries aft 
tar the inſtitution of the houſe of commons, they were 
never performed. I am not bound to prove a negative; 
ut J appeal to the Engliſh hiſtory, when I affirm, that 


oo-eith the ex :ceptions already ſtated, which yet I might 
ng: cafely relinquiſh, there is no precedeit from the year 
Ver 265 to the death of Queen Elizabeth, of the houſe of 
"C"Mcommons having impriſoned any man (not a member 
n- of their houſe) for contempt or breach of privilege. In 
the the moſt flagrant caſes, and when their acknowledged 
Io privileges were moſt groſsl 7 violated, the poor Com- 
M1075, as they then ſtyled tiene e never took the 
uth power of puniſhment 1 in their own hands. They either 
nat ſought redreſs by petition to the King, or, what is more 
of rem arkable, applied for juſtice to the houſe of lords; 
i py and when Relafen was denied them or delayed, their 


only remedy was to refuſe proceeding upon the King's 
15 buſineſs. So little conception had our anceſtors of th 'e 
15 ‚ 

ty monſt rous doctrines now maintained concerning privi- 


wn lege, that, in the reign of Elizabeth, even liberty of 
S ſocech. the vital principle of a i aſſembly, 


ju was reſtrained by the Queen's authority to a ſimple «< e 
gor 20 and this reſtriction, though impoſed upon three 


7 ſucceſſive parliaments *, was never once diſputed by 
Ar the houſe of commons. 

It | I Enow there are many precedents of arbitrary com- 
© mitments for contempt: but, beſides that they are of too 
de modern a date to warrant a preſumption that ſuch a 
= power was originally veſted in the houſe of commons, 

2 - Fadt alone does not conſtitute Right. If it does, ge- 
©. Fneral warrants were lawful.----An ordinance of the two 
„ Bhouſes has a force equal to law; and the criminal juriſ- 
adiction aſſumed by the Commons 3 in 1621, in the caſe of 


nd 160c, 


* In the years t 


* 
Ji 


1 
1 
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Edward Lloyd, is a good precedent, to warrant the like A 
proceedings againſt any man, who ſhall unadviſedlz 4 
mention the folly of a king, or the ambition of a princeſs. 
The truth is, Sir, that the greateſt and moſt ex. 
ceptionable part of the privileges now contended for, 
were introduced and aſſerted by a houſe of commons 
which aboliſhed bath monarchy and peerage, and whole 
proceedings, although they ended in one glorious act of 
ſubſtantial juſtice, could no way be reconciled to the 
forms of their conſtitution. Their ſucceflors profited 
by the example, and confirmed their power by a mode- 
rate or a popular uſe of it. Thus it grew by degrees, 
from a notoi1ous innovetion at one period, to be tacitly 
admitted as the privilege of parliament at another. 

If, however, it could be proved, from confiderations 
of neceſfity or convenience, that av unlimited power of 
commitment 01 ught to be entruſted to the houſe of com- 
mons, and that in fact, they have exerciſed it without! 
oppoſition, ſtill in contemplation of law, the preſump- { 
tion is ſtrongly againſt them. It is a leading maxim off 

b 
| 
{ 


the laws of if noland, (and without it all laws are nuga- 
tory) that there is no right without a remedy, not any 
legal power without a legal courſe to carry it into effect. 
Let the power now in queition be tried by this 
rule. The ſpeaker iſſues his warrant of attachment. 
The party attached cither reſiſts force with force, or ap- 
peals to a magiſtrate, who declarcs the warrant illegal, 
and diſcharges the priſoner. Does the law provide no 
legal means for enforcing a legal warrant? Is there no 
regul- ir prozeeding poinred out in our law books to 0 
fe ert and vindicate the authority of fo high a court as th 
Rouſe of G:mmons ? The que i on is anfwered e | 
by the fat. Their unlaw fal coramands are reſiſted and 
they have no remedy. TRE. Faw: t{onment of their own 
members is revenge indeed, but it is no alle rtion of the | 
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| | privilege they contend for T. Their whole proceeding 


ſtops; and there they ſtand, aſhamed to retreat, and un- 
able to advance. Sir, theſe ignorant men ſhould be.j in- 
formed that the execution of the laws of England 1s not 
left in this uncertain defenceleſs condition. Tf the pro- 
ceſs of the courts of Weſtminſter-hall be reſiſted, they 
have a direct courle ſufficient to enforce b 
The Court of King's Bench command the ſheriff to raiſe 
the poſſe comtatus, the courts of Chancery and Exche- 
quer iſſue a writ of rebellion, which muſt alſo be ſup- 
ported, if neceſſary, by the power of that country. 
To whom will our honeſt repreſentatives dire& their 
writ of rebellion? The guards, I doubt not, are willing 
enough to be employed ; but they know nothing of the 
coArine of writs, and may think it zeceffary to wait for 
a letter from Lord Barrington. 

It may now be objected to me, that my ion 
prove too much; for that certainly there may be iiſ- 
ſtances of contempt and ivſult to the Houſe of Commons, 
which do not fall within my own exceptions, yet, in re- 
gard to the dignity of the Houſe, ought not to paſs un- 
puniſhed. Be it fo — The courts of criminal juriſdic- 
tion are open to proſecutions, which the Attorney Ge- 
neral may commence by infor mation or indictment. A 
libel tending to aſperſe or vilify the Houſe of Commons, 
or any of their members, may be as ſeverely puniſh: d 
in the Court of King's B-nch as a hel upon the Kinge 
Mr De Grey thouzlit ſo, when he drew up the inform a- 
tion upon my letter to his M. ajeſtv, or he hed no mean- 
ing in charging it to be a ſcandalous libel upon the 


4 . their own principles, they ſhonld have committed Mr Witke e, 
who had be eviity-of a grrater citerce. then even the Lord Mayor ar 
Alderman Oliver, But, after repeatediy arelering him to attend, they 
at laſt djourne q be cond the de y appointed tor His attendance; a: Te by 
Such is ine force oi 
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Houſe of Commons. In y opinion, they would con. 3 1 
ſult th-ir real dignity mucli better, by appealing to the 
laws, when they are offended, than by violating the firſt 
principle of natural juſtice, which forbids us to be 
Judges when we are parties to the cauſe * | 

I do not mean to purſue tliem through the remainder 
of their proceedings. In their firſt reſolutions, it is 
poſſible, they might have been deceived by ill conſider- 
ed precedents. For the reſt, there is no colour of pal- 
liation or excuſe. They have adviſed the King to re- 
fame a power of diſpenſing with the laws by royal pro- 

; | clamation+; and Kings, we ſee are ready enough to fol- 

| low ſuch advice.——By mere violence, and without the | 

1 ſhadow of right, they have expunged the record of a 

| judicial proceeding 7. Nothing remained but to attri- 

1 8 bute to their own vote a power of ſtopping the whole 

| diſtribution of criminal and civil juſtice. 

The public virtues of the chief magiffrate ders long 


It it be demanded, in caſe a ſubject ſhould be committed by ei- 
[| x | tier Hoale, for a atter maniteſtly out ot their juriſdiction, what remedy | 
| can he have? I anſw er, that it cannot well be imagined, that the law, 
which favours nothing more than the liberty of the ſubject, ſhould give 
us a remedy againſt commitments by the King himſelf appearing to 
be ille gal, and yet give us no manner of redrets againſt a commitment 
by our Fellow-ſubjects, equally appearing to be unwarranted. But, as 
7 this is a cafe, which, I am pert: 1aded, will never happen, it ſeems 
6 needleſs over-nicely to examine it.“ Hawkins. ii. 110. N. B. He 
11 was a good la ver, but no prophet. n 
+ That their practice might be every way conſormable to their prin- 
ciples, the Houſe preceeded to adviſe the Crown to publiſh a proclama- 
tion, univerſally acknowledged to be illegal. Mr Moreton publicly pro- 
reſted againſt it before it was iſſued; and Lord Mansfield, though not 
ſcrupulous to an extreme, ſpeaks of it with horror. It is remarkable 
enough, that the very men who adviſed the proclamation, and whohear 
it arraigned every day, both within doors, and without, are not daring 
enough to utter one word in its defence; nor have they ventured to 
take the leaſt notice of Mr Wilkes fer diſcharging the perſons appre- 
hended under it. 
} Lord Chatham very properly called this the act of a mob, not of a 
ſenate. : 
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ſince ceaſed to be in queſtion. But is ſaid, that he 
has private good qualities; and I myſelf have been 
ready to acknowledge them. They are now brought . 
to the teſt. If he loves his people, he will diſſolve a 

parliament, which they can never confide in or reſpect. 
If he has any regard for iis own honour, he will 
diſdain to be any longer connected with ſuch abandoned 
proſtitution. But, if it were conceivable, that a King 
of this country had loſt all ſenſe of perſonal honour, and 
all concern for the welfare of his ſubjeQs, 1 conf: ſs, Sir, 
I ihould be contented to renounce the forms of the conſti- 
tution once more, if there were no other way to obtain 


ſubſtantial juſtice for the people f JUNIUS, 


+ When Mr Wilkes was to be puniſhed, they made no ſeruple about 
the privileges of parliament; and although it was as well known as 
any matter of public record and uninterrupted cuſtom could be, that 
the members of either Houſe are priviicged, except in caſe of treaſon, 


| felony, er breach of peace, they declared without heſitation, Thad pri- 


vilege of parliament did not extend to the caſe of a ſeditious libe!, and 
undoubtedly they would have done the fame, if Mr Wilkes had becn 
proſecuted for any other miſdemeanor whatſoever. The miniſtry are, 
of a ſudden, grown wonderfully careful of privileges, which their pre- 
deceſſors were as ready to invade. The known laws of the land, the 


| rights of the ſubject, the ſanctity of charters, and the reverence due to 


our magiſtrates, muſt all give way, without queſtion or reſiſtance, to a 
privilege of which no man knows either the origin or the extent. The 
Houſe of Commons judze of their own privileges. without appeal ; 
they may take offence at the moſt innocent action, and impriſon the 
perſon who offends them during their arbitrary will and pleaſure. The 
party has no remedy ; he cannot appeal from their juriſdiction, and 
ii he queſtions the privilege which he is ſuppoſed to have violated, it 
hecomes an aggravation of his offence. Surely this doctrine is not to 
be found in Ma agna Charta. If it be admitted without limitation, I af- 

n, that there is neither law nor liberty in this kingdom. We are the 
lives of che House of Commons; and through them, we are the ſlaves 

i the King and his miniſter Aucnymolis. 
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LETTER XLV. 
TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER, 


SIR, May 1. 171. 

HEY who object to detached parts of Funus laſt 

letter, either do not mean him Furz or have 
not confidered the general ſcope and courſe of his u 
ment. There are degrees in all the private vices : 
Why not in public proftitution ? The eee of 
the Crown naturally makes a ſeptennial parliament de- 
pendant. Does it follow, that every Houſe of Com- 


mons will plunge at once into the /owe/? depths of pro- 


ſtitution? Nunius fuppoſes, that the preſent Houſe of 


Commons, in going ſuch enormous lengths, have been | 


imprudent to themſelves, as well as wicked to the pub- 
lic; that their example is Not within the reach of emu- 
lation; — and that, in the firſt ſeffion aſter the next 
election, /ome popular meaſures may probably be adopt- 


ed. He does not expect that a diſſolution of parlia- Þ 


parliament will deſtroy corruption, but that at leaſt it | 


will be a check and terror to their ſucceſſors, who will 
have ſeen, that zu fHagrant caſes their conſtituents can 
and will interpoſe with effect. — After all, Sir, will 


you not endeavour to remove or alleviate * HE dan- | 


gerous ſymptoms, becauſe you cannot eradicate the 
diſeaſe ? Will you not puniſh freaſon or parricide, be- 


cauſe the fight of a gibbet does not prevent highway | 
robberies? When the main argument of Junius is ad- 
mitted to be unanſwerable, I think it would become 
the minor critic, who hunts for blemiſhes to be a little : 
 more-diftruſtful of his own ſagacity.— The other ob- 


| jection is hardly worth an anſwer. When Junius ob- 
ſerves, that Kings are ready enough ro follow ſuch ad- 


vice, he does not mean to inſinuate, that if the advice of | 


j 


rang — .-a hank tas 3 7 


I accidentally met with this morning in the courſe of 


parliament were good, the King would he ſo ready to 


follow it. PHILO JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XLVI. 


ADDRESSED TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC AD= 
VERTISER. 


DIR, | May 23. 1571. 
ERY early! in the debate upon the deciſion of the 
_ Middleſex election, it was well obſerved by Ju- 


mus, that the houſe of commons had not only exceeded 


their boaſted precedent of the expulſion and fubſequent 
incapacitation of Mr Walpole, but that they had not even 
adhered to it ſtrictly, as far as it went. After convict- 
ing Mr Dyſon of giving a falſe quotation from the jour- 
nals, and having explained the purpoſe which that con- 
temptible fraud was intended to anſwer, he proceeds to 
ſtate the vote itſelf by which Mr Walpole's ſuppoſed 
incapacity was declared, viz. * Reſolved, That Robert 
Walpole, Eſq; having been this ſeſſion of parliament 
committed a priſoner to the Tower, and expelled this 
Houſe for a high breach of truſt in the execution of his 
office, and notorious corruption when ſecretary at war, 
was, and 1s, incapable of being ele&ed a member to ſerve 
in this preſent parliament.” And then obſerves, that 
from the terms of the vote, we have no right to annex the 
incapacitation to the erpulſ on only; for that, as the pro- 
poſition ſtands, it muſt ariſe equally from the expulſion 
and the commitment to the Tower. I believe, Sir, no 

man, who knows any thing of dialectics, or who under- 

Rands En gliſh, will diſpute the truth and fairneſs of this 

conſtruction. But Funtus has a great authority to ſup- 

port him which, to ſpeak with the Duke of Grafton, 
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my reading. It contains an admonition, which cannot 
be repeated too often. Lord Sommers, in his excellent 
Tract upon the Rights of the People, after reciting the 
votes of the convention of the 28th of January 1689, 
VIZ. That King James II. having endeavoured: to 
ſubvert the conſtitution of this kingdom, by breaking 
the original contract between King and people; and by 
advice of Jeſuits, and other wicked perſons, having vio- 
lated the laws, and having withdrawn himſelf out of 
this Kingdom, hath abdicated the government,” &c.— 
makes this obſervation upon it; The word abdicated ® 
relates to all the clauſes aforegoing, as well as to his de- ; 


ſerting the Kingdom, or elſe they would have been F 
wholly in vain.” And, that there might be no pre- 
tence for confining the abdication merely to the with- 


drawing, Lord Sommers farther obſerves, That King 
James, by refuſing to govern us according to that law by 
which he held the Rar, did implicitly renounce his title 
b „ i 

If Junius conſtruction of the vote againſt Mr Walpole | 


be now admitted, and indeed I cannot comprehend how 4 ; 


it can honeſtly he diſputed ; PPP 
of commons muſt either give up their pre edent entirely 


or be reduced to the neceſſity of maintaining one of the 
groſſeſt abſurdities imaginable, viz. © That a commit- 


ment to the Tower is a conſtituent part of, and contri- 


butes half at leaſt to, the incapacitation of the perſon | 
who ſuffers it.“ f 
I need not make you any excuſe for endeavouring to 3 
keep alive tbe attention of the public to the deciſion of 
the Middleſex election. The more I confider it, the 
more I am convinced, that as a %%, it is indeed highly ; 
injurious to the rights of the people; but that, as a pre- 


cedent, it is one of - the moſt dangerous that ever was | | 


eſtabliſhed againſt thoſe who are to come after us, Yer 4 
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J am ſo far a moderate man, that I verily believe the 


majority of the houſe of commons, when they paſted 
this dangerous vote, neither underſtood the queſtion nor 
knew the conſequence of what they were doing. Their 
motives were rather deſpicable, than criminal in the 
extreme. One effect they certaintly did not foreſee. 
They are now reduced to ſuch a fituation, that if a 
member of the preſent houſe of commons were to con- 
duct himſelf ever ſo improperly, and in reality deſerve 
to be ſent back to his conſtituents with a mark of diſ- 
grace, they would not dare to expel him; becauſe they 
know that the people, in order to try again the great 
queſtion of right, or to thwart an odious houſe of com- 
mons, would probably overlook his immediate unwor- 
thineſs, and return the ſame pcrion to parhament. 
But, 1n time, the precedent will gain ſtrength. A fu- 
ture houſe of commons will have no ſuch apprehenſions, 
conſequently will not ſcruple to follow a precedent 
which they did not eftabliſh. The miſer himſelf ſel- 


dom lives to enjoy the fruit of his extortion ; but his 
heir ſucceeds to him of courſe, and takes poſſeſſion 
without cenſure, No man expects him to make reſti- 


tution; and, no matter for his title, he lives quietly 


upon the eſtate, 3 PHILO JUNIDS. 


5 — 
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LET TRR 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 
DIR, | | May 25. 1711. 
] CONFESS my partiality to Junius, and feel a con- 
fiderable pleaſure in being able to communicate any 


thing to the public in ſupport of his opinions. Thedoc- 
trine laid down in his laſt letter, concerning the power 


of the houſe of commons to commit for contempt, is not 
fo new as it appeared to many people ; who dazzled 
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with the name of privi/-ge, had never » ſuffered them- 
ſelves to examine the queſtion fairly. In the courſe of 
my reading this morning, 1 met with the following pal- 
ſage in the Journals of the houſe of Commons (Vol. J. 
page 603.) Upon occaſion of a juriſdiction unlawfully 
aſſumed by the houſe in the year 1621, Mr Attorney 
General Noye gave his opinion as fallows. No doubt 
but, in ſome caſes, this houſe may give judgment; 
in matters of returns, and concerning members of our 
houſe, or falling out in our view in parliament; but, 
for foreign matters, knoweth not how we can judge 1t— 
Knoweth not that we have been uſed to give judgment 
in any caſe, but thoſe before- mentioned.“ 

Sir Ldward Coke, upon the ſame ſubject, ſays, (page 
604), © no queſtion but this is a houſe of record, and 
that it hath power of judicature in ſome caſes ; have 
power to judge of returns and members of our houſe ; 
one, no member, offending out of the parliament, ue 
he came hither and juſtified it, was cenſured for it.“ 

Now, Sir, if you will compare the opinion of theſe 

reat ſages of the law with Junizs? doctrine, you will 
End they tally exactly. He allows the power of the 
houſe to commit their own members, (which, however, 
they may groſsly abuſe); He allows their power in 
caſes where they are acting as a court of judiciture, 
viz. elections, returns, &c.; and he allows it in ſach 
contempts as immediately interrupt their pr oceedings ; 
or as Mr Noye exprefles it, falling out in their view in 
Parliament. | 

They who would carry the privileges of parliament 
farther than Junius, either do not mean well to the pub- 
lic, or know not what they are doing. The govern- 
ment of England is a government of law. We betray 
ourſelves, we contradict the ſpirit of our laws, and we 


ſhake the whole ſyſtem of Engliſh juriſprudence, when- 
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ever we entruſt a diſcretionary power over the life, li- 
berty, or fortune of the ſubject, to any man or ſet of 
men whatloever, upon a preſumption that it will not he 


abuſed. | PHILO TUNTUS. 
—— —— — — 
LE T TER XLVIII. 


10 a PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 


SIR, May 28. 1771. 
NY man who takes the trouble of peruſing the 
journals of the houſe of commons, will ſoon be 
convinced, that very little, if any regard at all, ought 
to be paid to the reſolutions of one branch of the legi- 
ſlature, declaratory of the law of the land, or even of 
what they call the law of parliament. It will appear 
that theſe reſolutions have no one of the properties, by 
which in this country particularly, /aw is diſtinguiſhed 
from mere will and pl-a re; but that, on the contrary, 
they bear every mark of a power arbitrarily aſſumed, 
and capriciouſſy applied: — That they are uſually 
made 1n times of conteſt, and to ſerve ſome unworthy 
purpoſe of paſſion or party; that the law is ſeldom de- 
clared until after the fact by which it is ſuppoſed to 
be violated ; that legiflation and juriſdiction are united 
ia the ſame pertens and exerciſed at the ſame moment; 
and that a court, from which there is no appeal, aſſumes 
an original juriſdiction! in a criminal cafe: in ſhort, Sir, 
to colle& a thouſand abſurdities into one maſs, « we 
have a law, which cannot be known becauſe it 1 65 poſt 
facto; the party is both legillator and judge, and the ju- 
riſdiction is without appeal.“ Well might the judges 
ſay, The law of parhament i 1s above ts. 

You will not wonder, Sit, that, with theſe qualifica- 
tions, the declaratory e e of the houſe of com- 
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mons ſhould appear to be in perpetual coutradiction, not | 


only to common ſenſe, and to the laws we are acquaint. 
ed with, (and which alone we can obey), but even to 
one another. I was led to trouble you with theſe ob- 
ſervations by a paſſage, which, to ſpeak in luteftring, 1 
net with this morning in the courſe of my reading, and 
upo which 1 mean to put a queſtion to the advocates 
tor - privilege——On the 8th of March 1704, (vide 
Journals, vol. XIV. p. 566.) the houſe thought pro- 
per to come to the following reſolutions, .. Hat 
no commoner of England, committed by the houſe of 


commons for breach of privilege, or contempt of that 
houſe, ought to be, by any writ of Habeas Corpus, | 


made to appear in any other place, or before any other 
judicature, during that ſeſſion of parliament wherein in 
ſuch perſon was ſo committed.” 

2. © That the Serjeant at Arms, attending this houſe, 
do make no return of, or yield any obedience to the 
faid writs of Habeas Corpus; and for ſuch his refuſal, 


that he have the protection of the houſe of commons *. 
Welbcre Ellis, What ſay you? Is this the law of | 


parliament or is it not? J am a plain man, Sir, and can- 
not follow you through the phlegmatic forms of an o- 
ration. Speak out, Gildrig; ſay yes or no. If you 
ſay yes, I {ball then inquire by what authority Mr De 
Grey, the honeſt Lord Mansfield, and the barons of the 


Exchequer, dared to grant a writ of Habeas Corpus for | 


* Tf there be, in reality, any ſuch law in England as the Jaw of pare | 
ꝛiament, which, (under the exception {tated in my letter on privilege), | 
J confeſs, after long deliberation, I very much doubt, it certainly is not | 
conſtituted by, nor can it be collected from, the reſolutiens of either 
Houſe whether cnacting or declaratory. I defire the reader will com- 


pare the above reſolution of the year 1774, with the following of the 
-3d of April 1628. «* Reſolved That the writ of Habeas Corpus can- 
not be denied, but ought to be granted to every man that is committed 
or d2tained in priſon, or otherwiſe reſtrained by the command of the 
King, the privy council, or any othel, he praying the ſame,” 
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bringing the bodes of the Lord Mayor and Mr Oliver 


t- pefore them; and why the Lieutenant of the Tower 
to made any return to a writ, which the houſe of commons 
b- ad in a ſimilar inſtance, declared to be unlawful. If 
1 Wou ſay no, take care you do not at once give up the 
nd MWcauſe in ſapport. of which you have ſo long and fo la- 


es bporiouſly tortured your underftanding. Take care you 
de Mido not confeſs that there is no teſt by which we can di- 
o- Witinguiſh, ——no evidence by which we can determine 
at what is and what is not, the law of parliament. The 
of Freſolutions I have quoted ſtand npon your journals, un- 
at controverted and unrepealed; — They. contain a declara- 
16, tion of the law of parliament, by a court competent to 
er ¶ the queſtion, and whoſe decifion, as you and Lord Mans- 
in field ſay, muſt be law, becauſe there is ns appeal from 

it: and they were made not haſtily, but after long deli- 
ſe, ¶ beration upon a conſtitutional queſtion.— What facther 
he ſanction or ſolemnity will you annex to any reſolution 
al, of the preſent houſe of commons, beyond what appears 
. upon the face of thoſe two reſolutions, the legality of 
of which you now deny? If you ſay that parli ments are 
n- not infallible, and tliat Queen Anne, in conſequence of 
o- the violent proceedings-of that houſe of commons, was 
ou WW obliged to prorogue and diflolve them; I fhall agree 
Je with you very heartily, and think that the prece dent 
he ougght to be followed immediately. But you, Mr Ellis, 
or who hold this language, are inconſiſtent with your oven 
„ principles. You have hitherto maintained, that the 
), houſe of commons are the ſole jud es of their own pri- 
20t | vileges, and that their declaration does 130 facto conſti- 
zer tute the law of parliament; yet now you confeſs that 
be M8 parliaments are fallible, and that their refolutions may 
an- be illegal; conſequently, that their reſolutions do not 
ER conſtitute the law of parliament. When the King was 
he 

urged to diſſolve the preſent parliament, you advifed 
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him to tell his ſubjects, that he was careful not to aſſume 
any of thoſe powers which the conſtitution had placed in 
other bands, &c. Yet Queen Anne, it ſeems was ju- 
tified in exerting her prerogative. to ſtop a houſe of 
commons, whoſe proceedin gs compared with thoſe of the 


aſſe mbly of which you are a molt worthy member, were 
the perfection of juſtice and reaſon. 


In what a labyi inth of nonſenſe does 2 man 17 nas ma 


himſelf who labours to maintain falſehood by argument? 
How ruch better would it become the Houſe of Com- 
mons to ſpeak plainly to the people, and tell us at once, 
that their will mujt be obeyed, not becauſe it 1s lawful 
and reaſonable, but becanſe it 1s their wHl ? Their conſti- 
tuents would have a better opinion of their candour, 

ad i promiſe you, not a worſe opinion of their inte- 
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LETTER XPLX. l i ms: Bag) 
TO HIS GRACE THE DVKE of GRAFTON. | 


ON LoRp, June 22. 1771. 17 
80 profound reſpect L bear to the gracious Prince 
who governs this country with no leſs honour to 


D nu. * * 


himſelf than Latten to bis ſubjects, and who reſtores 
Jou to your rank under his ſtandard, ur ſaye you from 


2 multitude of reproaches. Tde attention I ſhould 
have paid to your failings, is inwohy intarlly attracted to 
the hand that rewards them; and though am not fo 
partial to the royal judgement as to afixm, that the fa- 
vour of a King can remove mountains of infamy, it ſerves 
to lelien at leaſt, for undoubtedly it divides, the burden, 
While 1 remember how much is due to boa ſacred cha- 
racier, | cannot, with any decent appearance of propri- 


Sty, call you Nh meaneſt and the haſeſt fellow in the 


ingdoin. 1 proteſt, my Lord, 1 do not think you lo, 
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You will have a dangerous rival in that kind of fame 10 
which you have EIicherto fo hapily directed your ambi- 


tion, as long as there is one man living who thinks you 


worthy of his confidence, and fit to be truſted with any 
ſhare in his government. I confeſs you have great in- 
trinſic merit; but take care you do not value it too 
highly. Conſider how much of it would have been loſt 
to the world, if the King had not graciouſly affixed his 
ſtamp, and given it currency among his ſubjects. If it 
be true that a virtuous man, ſtruggling with adverſity 
be a ſcene worthy of the gods, the glorious contention 
between you and the beſt of Princes deſerves a circle e- 
qually attentive and reſpectable: I think 1 already ſee 
other gods rifing from the earth to behold it. 

Bat this language f is too mild for the occaſion. The 
King is determined that your abilities fhall not be loft to 
ſociety, The perpetration and deſcription of new crimes 
will find employment for us both. My Lord, 1t the 
perſons who have been loudeſt in their profeſlions of 
patriotiſm, had done their duty to the publie with the 


ſame zeal and perſeverance that I did, J will not aſſert 


that government would have recovered its dignity, but 
at leaſt our gracious Sovereign mult have {pared his 
ſubjects this laſt inſult *; which, if there be any feeling 
left among us, they will reſent more than even the real 
injuries they received from every meaſure of your 
Grace's adminiſtration. In vain would he have looked 
round him for another character ſo conſummate as. 
your's. Lord Mansfield {arinks from his principles 3 


| his ideas of government parhaps go fariher than your 


own, but his heart diſgraces the theory of h1s unde: 
ſtanding. Charles Fas is yet in bloſſom, and as fer 

Mr Wedderburne, there is ſomet! ing about him which 
even treachery cannot truſt. For the "preſent, there fore- 


* The Duke was lately appointed Lord Frivy Scal. 
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and underſtands the doctrine of compenſations. 
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the beſt of princes muſt have contented himſelf with 
Lord Sandwich.—You would long fince have received 
your final diſmiſſion and reward; and I, my Lord, who 
do not eſteem you the more for the high office you po. 
ſc{s, would willingly have followed you to your retire. 
ment. There is ſurely ſomething ſingularly benevolent 
in the character of our Sovereign. From the moment 
he aſcended the throne, there is no crime, of which hu. 
man nature 1s capable, (and I call upon the Recorder to 
witneſs it), that has not appeared venial in his fight, 
With any other Prince, the ſhameful deſertion of him 
in the midit of that diſtreſs which you alone had crea- 
ted, —in the very criſis of danger, when he fancied he 
ſaw the throne already ſurrounded by men of virtue 


and abilities, would have ontweighed the memory of 


Four former ſervices. But his Majeſty is full of juſtice, 
He 
remembers with gratitude how foon you had accomoda- 
ted your morals to the neceſſity of his ſervice ; how 
cheerfully you had abandoned the engagements of pri- 
vate friendſhip, and renounced the moſt ſolemn profeſ- 
fions to the public. The ſacrifice of Lord Chatham was 
not loſt upon him, Even the cowardice and perſidy of de- 
ſerting him, may have done you no diſſervice in his e- 


ſteem. The inſtance was painful, but the principle 


might pleaſe. 

You did not neglect the magiſtrate, while you flat- 
tered the man. The expulſion of Mr Wilkes, predeter- 
mined 1n the cabinet ; the power of depriving the 
ſubje& of his birthr icht, attributed to a reſolution of one 
brauch of the legiflature ; the conſtitution impudently 
invaded by the Voufe of commons; the right of de- 
fending it treacherouſſy renounced by the houſe 5 
Lords ; theſe are the ſtrokes, my Lord, which, 
the preſent reign, recommend to ofhce, and conſtitute a a 
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miniſter. They would have determined our Sovereign's 
judgment, if they had made an impreſſion upon his 
heart. We need not look for any other ſpecies of me- 
rit to account for his taking the earlieſt opportunity to 
recal you to his councils. But you have other merit in 
abundance. — Mr Hine,—the Duke of Portland, and 
Mr Yorke: Breach of truſt, robbery, and murder. 
You would think it a compliment to you gallantry, if I 

added rape to the catalogue but the ſtyle of your a- 
mours ſecures you from reſiſtance.— I know how well 
theſe ſeveral charges have been defended. In the firſt 
inſtance, the breach of truſt is ſuppoſed to have been its 


| own reward, Mr Bradſhaw affirms upon his honour, 


(and ſo may the gift of ſmiling never depart from him), 
that you reſerved no part of Mr Hine's purcliaſe-mo- 
ney for your own uſe, but that every ſhilling of it was 
ſcrupulouſly paid to Governor Burgoyne.—Make haſte, 
My Lord ;—another patent, applied in time, may keep 
the Oaxs * in the family.——If not, Birnham-Wood, I 
fear, muſt come to the Macaroni. 

The Duke of Portland was in life your chal friend. 
In defence of his property he had nothing to plead but 
equity againſt Sir JI mes Lowther, and preſeription a- 
gainſt the crown. You felt for your friend; but the 
law muſt take its courſe. Poſterity will 2 believe 
that Lord Bute's ſon-in-law had barely intereſt enough 
at the treaſury to get his grant completed before the ge- 
neral election +, 

Enough has been ſaid of that deteſtable cranſaAtion 
which ended in- the death of Mr Yorke. 
ſpeak. of it without horror and compaſſion. To excuſe 

* A ſuperb villa of Col. Burgoyne about this time advertiſed for ſale. 

+ It will appear by a ſubſequent letter, that the Daxe's precipitation 
proved fatal to the grant. it looks like the hurry and confuſion of a 


young highway nan, who takes a few Mhillinss, but leaves the purie and 
* atch behind hin, And yet the Dax? was an oid offender ! 
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yourſelf, you publicly impeach your accomplice z ane 


to his mind perhaps the accuſation may be Hattery, 
But in murder you are both principals. It was once: 
queſtion of emulation; and, if the event had not diſap. 
pointed the DEP? pO Gomes of the cloſet, it might 
ſtii have been a hopeful ſubject of jeſt and merriment 
between you. 

This letter my Lord, 1s only a preface to my kites cor. 


reſpondence. The rene of the ſummer ſhall beg 


dedicated to your amuſement. J mean now and then 
to relieve the ſeverity of your morning ſtudies, and to 


prepare you for the buſineſs of the day. Without pre. 


tending to more than Mr Bradſhaw's ſincerity, you may 


rel» upon my attachment as long as you are in office. 
Will your Grace forgive me, if I venture to expreſs 

ſome anxiety for a man whom I know you do not love? 

My Lord Weymouth has cowardice to plead, and a de- 


ſertion of a later date than your own. You know the 


priv y-ſeal was intended for him; and if you conſider 


the dignity of the poſt he deſerted, you will hardly 


think it decent to quarter him on Mr Rigby. Yet he 
muſt have bread, my Lord ; or rather he muſt have 
wine. If you deny him tlis cup, there will be no keep- 
ing him within the pale of the miniſtry. JUNTUS. 


* 8 


—— 


LET I © R Dos 
TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 


My Lokp, July 9. 1771. 
* influence of your Grace's fortune ſtill ſeems 
A to preſide over the treaſury.— The genius of Mr 
Bradſhaw inſpires Mr Robinſon “. How remarkable it 


* By an intercepted } letter from the Secretary of the Treafury it ap- 
peared, that the friends of government were tv be very _— in ſup- 
porting the miniſterial nomination 91 ſherifts, 
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anal is, and I ſpeak of it not as matter of reproach, but as 
ſomething peculiar to your character, that vou have ne- 


the object of it; nor adopted a cauſe, to which, one way 
or oth r, you Have not dotie miſchief ! Your attachment 
18 infamy while it reſts; and, whichever way it turns, 
leaves ruin and diſgrace hehind it. The deluded-girl 
dor. who yields to ſuch a profligate, even while he is con- 

be] ſtant, forfeits her reputation as well as her innocence, 
ha and finds herſelf abandoned at laſt to miſery-and Gans 
Thus it happened with the beſt of Princes. Poor 
be. Dingley too !—T proteſt T hardly know which of them 
nay we ought moſt to lament ; the unhappy man who ſinks 
5 under the ſenſe of his diſhonour, or him who ſurvives 


reſs it. Characters, ſo finiſhed, are placed beyond the reach! 


re? of panegyrick. Death has fixed his ſeal upon Dingley ; 
de- and you my lord, have ſet your mark upon the other. 

the The only letter I ever addreſſed to the King was fo 
der © unkindly received, that | believe I ſhall never preſume 
diy to trouble his Majeſty i in that way again. But my zeal 


he for his ſervice, 18 ſuperior to neglect; and like Mr 


we] Wilkes“ patr iotiſm, thrives by perſecution. Yet his 
p- | Majeſty is much addicted to uſeful reading; and if I 
am not ill informed, has honoured the Public Adventiſer 
with particular attention. 1 have endeavoured there- 
fore, and not without ſucceſs, (as perhaps you may re- 
member ,) to furniſh it with ſach intereſting and edify- 
ing intelligence, As probably would not reach him through 
| any other channel. The ſervices you have done the nation, 
ns ou integrity in office, and ſignal fidelity to your ap- 
Ir proved good Maſter, have been faithfully recorded. Nor 
it have his own virtues been entirely neglected. Theſe let- 
ters, my Lord, are read in other countries and in other 

_— languages; ; We” I think I may affirm without vanity, 
that the gracious character of the beſt of Princes, is by 
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ver yet formed a friendſhip which has not been fatal to 
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this time not: ouly perfectly known to his ſubjects, but 
tole rally well underſtood by the reſt of Europa. I 
this reſpeck alone J have the advantage of Mr White. 
head. His plan, I think, is too narrow. He ſeems to 


manufacture his veules for the ſole uſe of the hero who 
is ſuppoſed to be the ſubject of them, and, thut his mean. 
ing may not be exported in foreign bottoms, ſets all 
tranſlation at defiance. | 

Your Grace's re-appointment to a ſeat in the cabinet, 
was anounced to the public by the ominous return of 
Lord Bute to this country. When that noxious planet 
approaches England, he never fails to bring plague and 


peſtilence along with him. The King already feels the 


malignant effects of your influence over his councils, 
Your iormer admi-1%ration made Mr Wilkes an alder. 
man of London, and repreſentative of Midileſex. Your 
next appearance in office is marked with his election to 
the ſhrievalty. In whatever meaſvre you are concern- 
ed, you arc not only diſappointed of {ucceſs, but always 
contrive to make the government of the beſt of Princes 


| 0 in his own eyes, and ridiculous to the whole 


orld. Malzing all due 5 for the effect of the 


Faint declared inter poſition, Mr Robinſon's activi- 


ty, and Mr Horne's new zeal in ſupport of adminiſtra- 
tion, we {iill want the genius of the Duke of Grafton to 
account for committing the whole intereſt of govern- 
ment in the city to the conduct of Mr Harley. I will 
not „ear hard upon your faithful friend and emiſſary 


Mr Touchit; for I know the diſficulties of his ſituation, 


and that a few lottery tickets are of uſe to his ceconomy: 
There is a proverb concerning perſons in the predica- 
ment of this gentleman, which, however cannot be ſtrict- 
Iy applied to him; They commence dupes, and finiſb 
Aniwves, Now Mr Touchit's character is uniform, I 


am convinced that Bis ſentiments never depended upon 
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tis circumſtances, and that in the moſt proſperous ſtate 


of his fortune he was always the very man he is at pre- 
ſent - But was there no other perſon of rank and conſe- 


auenee in the city, whom government could confide in 


but a notorious Jacobite? Did you imagine that the 
whole body of the diſſenters, that the whole Whig in- 


tereſt of London, would attend at the levee, and ſubmit. 


to the directions of a notorious Jacobite ? Was there no. 
Waig megiſtrate in the city, to whom the ſervants of 
George me Third eould entruſt the management of a 
bufineſs fo very intereſting to their maſter as the elec- 
tion of Sheriffs? Is there no room at St James” but for 


Scotchmen and Jacobites? My Lord, I do not mean to 


aueſtion the ſincerity of Mr Harley's attachment to his 


Majeſty's government. Since the commencement of 
the preſent reign, I have ſeen ſtill greater contradidtions 
reconciled, The principles of theſe worthy Jacobites 


are not ſo abſurd as they have been repreſented. Their 
ideas of divine right are not ſo much annexed to the 


perſon or family, as to the political character of the 
Sovereign. Had there ever been an honeſt man among 
the Stuarts, his majeſty's preſent friends would have. 
been Whigs upon principle. But the converſion of 

the beſt of Princes has removed their ſcruples. They 
have forgiven him the fins of his Hanoverian anceſtors, 
and acknowledge the hand of providence in the deſcent 
of the crown upon the head of a true Stuart. In you, 
my Lord, they alſo behold, with a kind of prediliction 
which borders upon loyalty, the natural repreſentative 
of that illuſtrious family. The mode of your deſcent 


from Charles the Second, is only a bar to your preten- 


fions to the crown, and no way interrupts the regulari- 

ty of your facceſſion to all the virtues of the Stuarts, 
The unfortunate ſucceſs of the Reverend Mr Horne's 

endeavours, in ſupport of the miniſterial nomination of 
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Sheriffs, will, J fear, obſt r uct his preferment. Permit 
me to recommend him to your Grace's protection. Lou 
will find him copiouſly gifted with thoſe qualities of the 
heart, which uſually direct you in the choice of your 
friendſhips.” He too was Mr Wilkes? friend, and as in- 
capable as you are of the liberal reſentment of a gentle- 
man. No, my lord; 1t was the ſolitary vindictive 
malice of a monk, brooding over the infirmities of his 
friend until he thought they quickened into public life, 
and feaſting with a rancorous rapture upon the ſordid 
catalogue of his diſtreſſes. Now let him go back to his 
cloiſter. The church is a proper retreat for him, In 
his principles he is already a biſhop. 
The mention of this man has moved me from my na- 
tural moderation. Let me return to your Grace. You 
are the pillow upon which I am determined to reſt all 
my reſentments. What idea can the beſt of Sovereigns 
form to himſelf of his own government ?—In what re- 
pute can he conceive that he ſtands with his people, when 
he ſees, beyond the poſſibility of a doubt, that, whatever | 
be the office, the ſuſpicion of his favour i 1s fatal to the 
candidate; and that, when the party he wiſſies well to, 
has the faireſt proſpect of ſucceſs, if his royal inclina- 
tion ſhould unfortunately be diſcovered, it e . an 
acid, and turns the election? 
This event, among others, may perhaps contribute to 
open his Majeſty” s eyes to his real honour and intereſt, * 
In ſpite of all your Grace's ingenuity, he may at laſt | 
perceive the inconvenience of ſelecting, with ſuch a cu- | 
rious felicity, every villain in the nation to fill the va- | 
rious departments of his government. Vet I ſhould be 
forry to confine him in the choice either of his footmen | 
or his friends, | - JUNIUS. 
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PLE TEE LI. | 
FROM THE REVEREND MR HORNE 0 JUNIUS, | 


Ey 2 Ju, 13. £77 Eo 

ARCE, Comedy, and. Tragedy, Miles, Foote, and 
Faint, united at the ſame time againſt one poor 
parſon, are fearful odds. The two former are only la- 
bouring in their vocation, and may equally plead in ex- 
cuſe, that their aim is a livelihood. I admit the plea for 


the /econd: his is an honeſt calling, and my clothes 


were lawful game ; but I cannot ſo readily approve. Mr 
Wilkes, or commend him for making patriotiſm a trade, 
and a fradulent trade. But what ſhall I ſay to Funius 2 


the grave, the ſolemn, the didaQtic ! Ridicule indeed has 


been ridiculouſly called the teſt of truth ; but ſurely, 


to confefs that you loſe.your natural moderation, when 
mention is made of the man, does not - promiſe much 
truth or juſtice when, you ſpeak. of him yourſelf. 


You charge me with “a new zeal in ſupport of ad- 
miniſtration,” and with © endeavours in ſupport of the 


miniſterial nomination of Sheriffs.“ The reputation 


which your talents have deſervedly gained to the ſigna- 


ture of Junius, draws from me a reply, which I diſdain- 


ed to give to the anonymous lies of Mr Wilkes. You 


make frequent uſe of the word Gentleman, I only call 
myſelf a Man, and defire no other diſtinction: If you 
are either, you are bound to make good your charges, 
or to confeſs that you have done me a haſty anion, 


upon no authority. 


I put the matter fairly to iſſue. ——] ſay, that 0 far 
from any © new zeal in ſupport of adminiſtration,” I 
am poſſeſfed with the utmoſt abhorrence of their mea- 
ſures; and that I have ever ſhewn myſelf, and am fill 


ready in any national manner, to lay down all I have 


my life in e to 1 meaſures, I ſay, that 1 
| ' 
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have not, and never have had, any communication or 
connection of any kind, directly or indirectly, with any 
courtier or miniſterial man, or any of their adherents ; 
that I have never received, or ſolicited, or expected, or 
deſired, or do now hope for, any reward of any ſort, from 
any party or ſet of men in adminiſtration or oppoſition. 
I ſay, that I never uſed any © endeavours in fupport of 
the miniſterial nomination of Sheriffs ;” that 1 did not 
ſolicit any one liveryman for his vote for any one of the 
candidates, nor employ any other perſon to ſolicit ; and 
that I did not write one fingle line or word in favour of 
Meſſrs. Plumbe and Kirkman, whom I underſtand to 
have been ſupported by the miniſtry. 

You are bound to refute what I here advance, or to 


loſe your credit for veracity. You muft produce facts; 


furmiſe and general abuſe, in however elegant language, 
ought not to paſs for proofs.— Tou have every advan- 
tage, and I have every diſadvantage ; Fou are un- 
known ; I give my name. All parties both in and out 


of adminiſtration, have their reaſons (which I ſhall re- 


late hereafter) for uniting in their wiſhes againſt me : 


and the popular prejudice is as ſtrongly 1n ans favour, 
as it is violent againſt the Parſon. | 


DO 


Singular as my prefent fituation is, it is neither pain- 


ful, nor was it unforeſeen. He is not fit for public bu- 


ſineſs, who does not, even at his entrance, prepare his 


mind for ſuch an event. Health, fortune, tranquillity, 
and private connections, I have ſacrificed upon the altar 
of the public; and the only return I receive, becauſe 1 
will not concur to dupe and miſlead a ſenfeleſs multi- 
rude, is barely, that they have not yet torn me in pieces. 
That this has been the only return 1s my pride, and a 
ſource of more real ſatis faction than honours or proſpe- 


rity, I can praGtiſe, before I am old, the leſſons I learn- 
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red in my youth : nor ſhall I ever forget the words of 
my ancient Monitor, 


* | „ Tis the laſt key-ſtons 
r * That makes the arch : the reſt that there were put 
n * Are nothing till that comes to bind and ſhut; 


* Then ſtands it a triumphal mark! then men 
*-Obſerve the ſtrength, the height, the why and when 


f | It was erected; and ſtill, walking under, 

t | Meet ſome new matter to look up and wonder 

© I am, Sir, your humble ſervant, 1 

d JOHN HORNE. | 

f | —— — — — — — — 7 

ö LETTER III. | 

0 ES TO THE REVEREND MA HORNE. | \ 

; WM. - $0, July. 30. 1971. f 

's CANNOT deſcend to an altercation with you 1n the | 

8 newſpapers: but ſince I have attacked your charac- 3 

* ter and you complain of injuſtice, I think you have ſome 4 

t right to an explanation, You defy me to prove that b: 

. you ever ſolicited a vote, or wrote a word in ſupport of v 

dhe miniſterial aldermen: Sir, I did never ſuſpe& you 

'» of ſuch groſs folly. It would have been impoſſible for 
| Mr Horne to have ſolicited votes, and very difficult te | 

- have written in the newſpapers in defence of that cauſe, 

- | without being detected and brought to ſhame. Neither 

$ do I pretend to any intelligence concerning you, or to 

. know more of your conduct than you yourſelf have 

8 thought proper to communicate to the public. It is 

[ from your own letters I conclude that you have ſold 

8 yourſelf tothe miniſtry ; or, if that charge be too ſevere, 

ö and ſuppoſing it poſſible to be deceived by appearances 

A ſo very ſtrongly againſt you, what are your friends to 

. ſay in your defence? Muſt they not confeſs, that to gra- 

8 tify your perſonal hatred of Mr Wilkes, you ſacrificed, 


as far as dependcd on your intereſt and abilities, the 
83 
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cauſe of the country? I can make allowance for the Mo- 4 
lence of the paſſions; ; and if ever I ſhould be convinced 
that you had no motive but to deſtroy Mr Wilkes, IIſhall 


then be ready to do juſtice to your character, and to de- 
clare to the world, that I deſpiſe you ſomewhat leſs than 
I do at preſent, But as a public man, J muſt for ever 


condemn you. You cannot but know,—nay you dare 


not pretend to be ignorant, that the higheſt gratifica- 
tions of which the moſt deteſtable in this na- 
tion 1s capable, would have been the defeat of Wilkes. 
J know that man much better than any of you. Na- 
ture intended him only for a good-humoured fool. A 
ſyſtematical education, with long practice, has made 


him a conſummate hypocrite. Vet this man to ſay no- 


thing of his worthy miniſters, you have moſt aſſidu- 
ouſly laboured to gratify. To exclude Wilkes, it was 
not neceſſary you ſhould ſolicit votes for his opponents. 
We incline the balance as effectually by leſſening the 
weight in one ſcale, as by increaſing it in the other. 
The mode of your attack upon Wilkes (though I am 


far from thinking meanly of your abilities) convinces F 


me, that you either want judgment extremely, or that 


you are blinded by your reſentment. You onght to. | 


have foreſeen, that the charges you urged againſt 8 


Wilkes could never do him any miſchief. After all, 


when we expected diſcoveries highly intereſting to the i 


community, what a pitiful detail did it end in — Some | 


old clothes—a Welch poney—a French Footman, and a ' 
hamper of elaret. Indeed, Mr Horne, the public ſnould 


parliament who are doing every thing they can to en- 
ſlave the country, and as long as he is a thorn in the 


King's fide, You will not ſuſpe& me of "oy up | 


and w:ll for give him his claret and his footman, and I 
even the ambition of making his brother chamberlain of 
London, as long as he ſtands forth againſt a miniſtry and 
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But IJ have done with you. 
dit is irrecoverably ruined. Mr Townſhend, I think, is 
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Wilkes for a perfect character. The queſtion to the 
public is. Where ſhall we find a man, who with purer 
principles, will go the lengths, and run the hazards that 
he has done? The ſeaſon calls for ſuch. a man, and he 


_ ought to be ſupported. - What would have been the 


triumph of that odious hypocrite and his minions, if 
IWitkes had been defeated ! It was not your fault re- 
verend Sir, that he did not enjoy it completely.—But 
now, I promiſe you, you have ſo little power to do 


miſchief, that I much queſtion whether the miniſtry 
will adhere to the promiſes they have made you. It 


will be in vain to ſay, that 1 am a partizan of Mr 
Wilkes, or perſonally your enemy. You will convince 
no man, for you do not believe 1t yourſelf. Yet I con- 
feſs Lam a little offended at the low rate at which you 
ſeem to value my underſtanding. I beg, Mr Horne, 
you will hereafter believe, that I meaſure the integrity 
of men by their conduct, not by their profeſſions. Such 


tales may entertain Mr Oliver, or your grandmother; 
but, truſt me, they are thrown away upon Junius. 


You ſay you are a man; Was it generous, was it 


manly, repeatedly to introduce into a newſpaper the 
name of a young lady, with whom you muſt heretofore 


bave lived on terms of politeneſs and good humour? 
ln my opinion, your cre- 


nearly in the ſame predicament. Poor Oliver has been 
2 duped by you. You have made him ſacri- 

ce all the honour he got by his impriſonment. As for 
Mr Sawbridge, whoſe character I really reſpect, I am 
aſtoniſhed he does not ſee through your duplicity; 
Never was ſo baſe a deſign ſo poorly conducted. This 


letter, you ſee, is not intended for the public; but iH 
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you think it will do you any ſervice, you are at liberty 


to pabliſh it. | JUNIUS. 


This letter was tranſmitted privately by the printer to Mr Horne, by 
ſunius' requeſt. Mr Horne returned it to the printer, wich directions 
co publiſh it. | | 
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OU have diſappointed me. When I told you, that 


ſurmiſe and general abuſe, in however elegant lan- 


guage, ought not to paſs for proofs, 1 evidently hinted 
at the reply which I expected: but yon have dropped 
your uſual elegance, and feem willing to try what will 
be the effect of ſurmiſe and general abuſe, in very coarſe 
language. Your anſwer to my laſt letter, (which I 


hope, was cool, and temperate, and modeſt), has con- 


vinced me, that my idea of a man, is much ſuperior to 
yours of a gentleman. Of your 2 letters, I have 


always faid Materiem ſuperbat opus: 1 do not think fo 


of the preſent ; the principles are more deteſtable than 
the expreſſions are mean and illiberal. I am contented, 
that all thoſe who adopt the one, ſhould for ever load 
me with the other, 


I appeal to the common ſenſe of the public, to „ whith | 


I have ever directed myſelf: I believe they have it, 


though I am ſometimes half inclined to ſuſpect, that Mr 


Wilkes has formed a truer judgment of mankind than 1 
have. However, of this I am ſure, that there is nothin 
elſe upon which to place a ſteady reliance, Trick, and 
low cunning, and addreſſing their prejudice and paſſions 
may be the fitteſt means to carry a particular point ; 
but if the have not common ſenſe, there is no proſpect 


of gaining for them any real permanent good. The 


ſame paſſions which have been artfully uſed by an ho- 


peſt man for their advantage, may be more aitfully em- 
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. ployed by a diſhoneſt man for their deſtruction. I deſire 


them to apply their commonſenſe to this letter of Junius, 
not for my ſake but their own ; it concerns them m oſt 
nearly; for the principles it contains, lead to diſgrace and 
ruin, and are inconſiſtent with every notion of civil ſociety. 
The charges which Junius has brought againſt me, 
are made ridiculous, by his own inconfiltency and ſelf. 
contradiction. He charges me poſitively with © a new 
zeal in ſupport of adminiſtration ;? and with © endea- 
vours in ſupport of the miniſterial nomination of She. 
riffs.” And he aſſigns two inconſiſtent motives for my 
conduct; either that I have * /old myſelf to the mini- 
ſtry;” or am inftigated by the ſolitary vindictive 
malice of a monk; cither that I am influenced by a ſor- 
did defire of gain, or am hurried on by perſonal hatred 
and blinded by reſentment.” In his letter ro the Duke 
of Grafton, he ſuppoſes me actuated by both: in his 
letter to me, he at firſt doubts which of the two, whe⸗ 
ther intereſt, or revenge, is my motive. However, at 
laſt he determines for thi farmer, and again poſitively 
alerts, „that the miniſtry haye made me promiſes ,” 
yet he produces no inſtance of corruption, nor pretends 
to have any intelligence of a miniſterial connection. He 


mentions no cauſe of a perſonal hatred to Mr Wilkes, 


nor any reaſon for my reſentment or revenge ; nor hag 
Mr Wilkes himſelf ever hinted any, though repeatedly 


preſſed. When Junius is called upon to juſtify his ace 


cafation, he anſwers, He cannot deſcend to an alter- 
cation with me in the newſpapers.” Juaius who exi/ts 
only in the newſpapers, who acknowledges, * he has 


attacked my character“ there and thinks I have ſonie 


right to an explanation ;” yet this Junius * caunot de- 
ſcend to aa altercation in the newſpapers?” And be- 
cauſe he cannot deſcend to an altercation with me in the 
newſpapers, he ſcads a letter oz abuſe by the pris ter, 
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under others), without being detected !—his warmeſt 
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which he aiſhes with telling me—< I am at liberty to tel OC 

publiſh it.” Phis to be ture, is a moſt excellent me. he 
94 to avoid an altcreation in the newſpapers ? 

The ro of his poſitive charges are as extraordina. 
175 He does not pretend to any intelligence concern. 
ing me, or to know more of my conduct than J myſelf 
have thought proper to communicate to the public.” 
He dos not ſuſpect me of ſuch groſs folly as to have 
ſolicited votes, or to have written anonymouſly in the 
newſpapers ; becauſe, it is impoſſible to do either 9f 
theſe, without being detected and brought to ſhame, 
Junius ſays this? — who yet imagines chat he has him. 
Jelf written two years under that ſignature, (and more 
admirers will not hereafter: add, without being brought 
to ſhame. But, though he did never ſuſpect me of ſach 
groſs folly as to run the hazard of being detected and 
brought to ſhame by anonymous writing, he inſiſts that 
I have been guilty of much groſſer folly, of i incurring 
the certainty of ſhame end detection, by writings /igned 
with my name! But this is a ſma!] Aight for the tower. 
ing Junius: HE Is FAR from thinking meanly of my 
abllities, though he is convinced that I want judge- 
ment extremely; * and can © really reſpe& Mr Saw. 
bridge's character, thougli he declares him to be ſo 
poor a creature, as not to "Gs ſ:e through the baſeſt de- 
fign conducted in the pooreſt manner! And this moſt 
baſe deſign is conducted in the pooreſt manner, by a man 
whom he does not ſuſpect of groſs folly, and of whoſe 
abilities he is FAR from thinking meanly ! 

Should we aſk Junius to reconcile theſe contradic. 


2, a wed A Hays My RY 


tions, and explain this nonfenſe, the anſwer is ready ;— 


„ He cannot defoentd to an altercation 1n the newſpa- 
pers.” He feels no reluctance to attack the character 


of any man: the throne is not too high, nor the cottage 
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ta too low: his mighty malice can graſp both extremes: 
me. he hints not his accuſations as opinion, conjecture, or in- 


erence, but delivers them as poſitive afſertions. Do 
the accuſed complain of injuſtice? He acknowledges 
they have ſome ſort of right to an explanation: but if 
they aſz for proofs and fats, he begs to be exculed; 
and though he is no where elſe to be encountered—-he 
cannot deſcend to an altercation in the newſpapers.” 

And this, perhaps, Junius may think © the liberal re- 


fentment of a gentleman:” This ſkulking aſſaſſination 


he may call courage. Jr all things, as in this, I hope 
we differ. c FRY 
eL thought that fortitude had been a mean 
* > Pwaxt fear and raſnneſs; not a luſt obſcene, 
Or appetite of offending; but a {kill 
„And nice decernment between good and ill. 


Her ends are honeſty and public good, | 
And without theſe, ſhe is not underiood.” 8 h | 


Of two things, however, he has condeſcended to give 
proof. He very properly produces a young lady, to 


prove that I am not a man; and a good old woman, my 


grandmother, to prove Mr Oliver a fool. Poor old 


ſoul! ſhe read her Bible far otherwiſe than Junius“ 


She often found there, that the fins of the fathers had 
been viſited on the ehildren ; and therefore, was cau- 
tious that herſelf, and her immediate deſcendents, ſhould 
leave no reproach oh her poſterity : and they left none. 
How little could ſhe forefee this reverſe of Junius, who 
viſits my political fins upon my grandmother ! I do not 
charge this to the ſcore of malice in him: it proceeded 
entirely from his propenſity to blunder : that whilſt he 
was reproaching me for introducing, in the moſt harm- 
leſs manner, the name of one female, he might himſelf, 
at the ſame inſtant, introduce zo. uk hong N 


I am repreſented alternately, as it ſuits Junius pur- 


poſe, under the oppoſite characters of a gloomy ment 
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Ffons.” Sure this Junius, mult imagine his readers 


are we to meaſure the conduct of this lurking aſlaſſin ? 
couid perſonally appear, has been as direct, and open, and 


amy ſelf in my chamber, to ſhoot my arrows out of the 


not faced Aae mation, action, impriſonment or 
death? What labour have 1 refuted; what expence 
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and a man of politeneſs and good- humour. I am called 
* a folitary monk,” in order to confirm the notion gi. 
ven of me in Mr Wilkes“ anonymous paragraphs that II 
never laugh. And the terms of poltteneſs and good. Bu- 
mour, on which I am ſaid to have lived heretofore with 
the young lady. are intended to confirm other para. 
graphs of Mr Wilkes, in which he is ſuppoſed to have 
offended me, by fing his daughter. Ridiculous! 
Yet I cannot deny but that Junius has proved me un. 
manly and ungenerozs, as clearly as he has ſhown me 
corrupt and vindictive: and 1 will tell him more; 1 {th 
have paid the prefent miniſtry as many vzſits and comple. ar 
ments as ever I paid to the young lady ; : and ſhall all 


muy life treat th m with the. Same politeneſs and good: q 


Zumo. 0 


But Junius © begs me to believe, that he meaſus 
the integrity of men by their conduct not by their pro- 


S 


as void of underſtanding as he is of modeſty ! Where 
hail we find the ſtandard of Hs integrity? By wha 


And he ſays this to me, whoſe conduct, wherever I 


public as my words. I have not, like him, concealed 


window; nor contented myſelf to view the battle from 


.afar ; "wap publicly mixed in the engagement and ſhared 


the danger. To whom have I like him refuſed my 
name, upon complaint of injury? What printer have [ 
defired to conceal me? in the infinite variety of buſineſs 
in which l have been concerned, where it is not ſo eaſy 
to be faultleſs, which of my e can he arraign? To 
what danger has any man been expoſed, which 1 have 
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ve I declined? what pleaſure wad I not renounced ? 
But Junius to whom no conduct belongs. * meaſures 

the integrity of men by their conduct, not by their pro 
7 himſelf, all the while, being nothing but pe- 
ions, and thoſe too anonymous; The political 1gno- 


| rance or wilful falſehood of this declaimer is extreme. 
His own /ormer letters juſtify both my conduct and 
thoſe whom bis /a/t letter abuſes: for the public mea- 


fures which Junius has been all along defending, were 


ours whom he attacks; and the uniform ↄppoſer of 
thoſe meafures has been Mr Wilkes, whoſe bad actions 


and intentions he endeavours to ſcreen. 

Let Junius now, if he pleafes, change his abuſe and 
quitting his looſe hold of zatere/t aud revenge accuſe me 
of vanity, and call this defence boaſting. I own I have 
2 to ſee ſtatues decreed, and the higheſt honours 

nferred, for meafures and actions which all men have 
approved; whilſt thoſe who counſelled and cauſed them 
are execrated and inſulted. The darknefs in which Ju- 
mus thinks himſelf ſhrouded, has not concealed him; 
nor the artifice of only attacking under that fignature 
thoſe he would pull down, (whilft he recommends by o- 
ther ways thoſe he would have promoted), diſguiſed 
from me, whoſe partizan he is. When Lord Chatham 
can forgive the aukward ſituation in which, for the fake 
of the public, he was deſignedly placed by the thanks to 
him from the city? and when Wilkes name ceaſes to be 
neceſſary to Lord Rockingham to keep up a clamour a- 
gainſt the per ſons of the miniſtry, without obliging the 
different factions now in oppoſition to bind themſelves 
beforehand to ſome certain points, and to ſtipulate tome 
preciſe advantages to the public; then. and not till then, 
may thofe whom he now- abuſes expect the approbation 
of Junius. The approbation of the public for our faith- 
ful attention to their intereſt, by endeavours for thote 
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ſtipulations, which have made us obnoxious to the fac. 1 
tions in oppoſition as to thoſe in adminiſtration, is not. 2 
perhaps to be expected till ſome years hence; when the of 
public will look back, and ſee how ſhamefully they have. 
been deluded, and by what arts they were made to loſef 
the golden opportunity of preventing what they will 
ſurely experience, —a change of miniſters, without af 
material change of meaſures, and without any ſecurity 
for a tottering conſtitution. But, what cares Junius fot 
the ſ{e-urity of the conſtitution? He has now unfolded 
to us his diabolical principles. 4s a public man, heel 
muft ever condemn any meaſure which may tend acci-|M! 
dentally to gratiſy the Sovereign; and Mr Wilkes is toe 
be ſupported and aſſiſted in all his attempts, (no matter 
how ridiculous and miſchievous his projects), as long as 
he continues to be a thorn in the King's jide /—The cane 
of the country, it ſeems, in the opinion of Junius, is 
merely to vex the King; and any raſcal is to be ſup- 
ported in any roguerv, provided he can only thereby 
plant « thori in the King's fide.— This is the very ex- 
tremity of faction, and the laſt degree of political wicked. I. 
neſs. Becauſe Lord Chatham has been ill treated by 0 
n 
b 


the King, and treacherouſly betrayed by the Duke of 
Grafton, the latter is to be, „the pillow on which Ju. 
nins will reſt his reſentment;“ and the public are to op- 
poſe the meaſures of government, from mere motives - 
of perſonal enmity to the Sovereign! Theſe are the a- 
vowed. principles of the man who, in the ſame letter, |} 
fays, If ever he ſhould be convinced that I had no 
motive but to deſtroy Wilkes, he ſhall then be ready to 
do juſtice to my character, and to declare to the world, 
that he deſpiſes me ſomewhat leſs than he does at pre- 
ſeat!” Had I ever acted from perſonal affection or en- 
mity to Mr Wilkes, I ſhould juſtly be deſpiſed; but 
what does he delerve, whoſe. avowed motive is perſonal 
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ac. lenmity to the Sovereign? The contempt which I ſhould 
not | ptherwiſe feel for the abſurdity and glari ing inconſiſtency 
the Jof Junius, is bere ſwallowed up in my abhorrence of his 
ave principles. The right divine and ſucredneſs of Kings 1 is 
ole to me a ſenſeleſs jargon. It was thought a daring ex- 
vill preſſion of Oliver Cromwell in the time of Charles the 


t aPirſt, that if he found himſelf placed oppoſite to the 
ity King in battle, he would diſcharge his piece into his bo- 
for ſom as ſoon as into any other man's. | go farther : had 
ded I lived in thoſe days, I would not have waited for 


he chance to give me an opportunity of doing my duty; 
ci. I would have ſought him through the ranks, and, with- 
to out the leaſt perſonal enmity, have diſcharged my piece 
into his boſom rather than into any other man's. The 
King whoſe actions juſtify rebellion to his government, 
a pſery es death from the hand of every ſubject. And 
Mould ſuch a time arrive, I ſhall be as free to act as to 
ſay; but, till then, my attachment to the perſon and fa- 
mily of the Sovereign ſhall ever be ſound more zealous 
x. and fincere than that of his flatterers. I would offend 
ed. {We Sovereign with as much reluctance as the parent 
by but if the happineſs and ſ:curity of the whole family 
of {ade it neceſſary, fo far, and no farther, I would offend 
*. him without remorſe, 

p- But let us conſider a little whether theſe principles of 
rs Junius would lead us. Should Mr Wilkes once more 
a. commifſſion Mr Thomas Walpole to procure for him a 
er, INpenfion of one thouſand pounds upon the Iriſh eſtabliſh. 
no ment for thirty years, he muſt be ſupported in the de- 
0 22 by the public becauſe it would mortify the 
1 ing! 

27 Should he wiſh to ſee Lord Rockingham and his 
friends once more in adminiſtration, unclogged hy any 
epulations from the people, that he might again enjoy a 
penf on hs ou — and * pounds a year viz, 
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from the V Lond of 0 — 5ecl.; from the 
Torde of the Treaſury, Gol, each; from the Lords F 


rade, gol. each, Ge. the public muſt give up their at- 
tention to points of national benefit, and afſiſt Mr Wilkes| 


in bis attempt becauſe it would mortity the King! 
- Should he demand the government of Canada, or of 
e, or the embaſſy to Conſbantinople, and in caſe} 
of refuſal threaten to write them down, as he had be. 
fore ſerved another adminiſtration, in a year and a half; 
he muſt be ſapported in his pretenſions, and npheld in 
his inſolence--becauſe it would mortify the King! 
Junius may chooſe to ſuppoſe that theſe things can. 
not happen! But, that they have happened, notwith- 
ſtanding Mr Wilkes“ denial I do aver. I maintain, that 
Mr Wilkes did commiſſion Mr Thomas Walpele to ſo 
licit for him a penſion of one thorſund pounds on ti 
Iriſb eſtabliſhment for thirty years; with which, 208 
pardon, he declared he would be fatisfied : and that, 
notwithſtanding his letter to Mr Onſlow, he did accept a 
clandeſtine, precarious, and eleemonſinary penſion from 
the Rockingham adminiſtration; which they paid in 
proportion to, and out of their e and fo entire- 
ly was it miniſterial, that as any of them went out of 


the miniftry, their names were ſcratched out of the lift, 


and they contributed no longer. I ſay, he did ſolicit 
the governments, and the embaſly, and threatenedſ 
their refuſal nearly in theſe words bro It coſt me af 
year and a half to write down the laſt adminiſtration; 
ſhould 1 employ as much time upon you, very few 
of you would be in at the death.” When theſe threats| 
did not prevail, be came over to England to embarraſs 
them by his preſence ; ; and when he found that Lord] 
Rockingham wos ſomething firmer and more manly 
than he expected, and refuſed to be bulted—into what 
he could not perform, Mr Wilkes declared that he 
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2 could not leave England without money; and the Duke 
of Portland and Lord Rockin gham purchaſed his abſence 
with one hundred Hhbounds a- piece, with which he return- 
des ed to Paris. And for the truth of what I here advance, 
91 appeal to the Duke of Portland, to Lord Rockingham, 

of to Lord John Cavendiſh, to Mc W alpole, &c. I appeal 
aſe to the hand-writing of Mr Wilkes, which is {till extant, 
be. Should Mr Wilkes afterwards (tailing 1 in this whole- 
Uf; ſale trade) chooſe to dole out his popularity by the 
in pound, and expoſe the city offices to ſale to his brother, 


his attorney, &c. Junius will tell us, it is only an amb. 


an tion that he has to make them chamberlain town-clerk, 
ih- &c. and he muſt not be oppoſed in thus robbing the an- 
cient citizens of their birthright—rbecauſe any defeat of 


| Mr Wilkes would gratify the King ! 
Should he, after conſuming the whole of his own GE 


Mune, and that of his wife, and incurring a debt of ewen- 
hat! ty thouſand pounds, merely by his own private extrava- 
pt i gance, without a fingle ſervice or exertion all this time 
rom for the public, whilſt his eſtate remained: ſhould he at 


1 in! length, being undone, commence patriot, have the good 
ire: fortune to be illegally perſecuted, and in confideration of 
t of! that illegality be eſpouſed by a few gentlemen of the 
li pureſt public principles; ſhould his debts, though none 


lic of them were contracted for the public, and all his other 
ned incumbrances be diſcharged ; ſhould he be offered 6001. 
e aff or 1000l. a year to make him independent for the fu- 
on fure; and ſhould he, after all, inſtead of gratitude for 
few theſe ſervices, inſolently forbid hs benefactors to beſtow 
eats their own money upon any other object but himſelf, and 
raſs | revile them for ſetting any bound to their ſupplies ; | 
Ved Junius (who, any more than Lord Chatham, never con- 


anly tributed one farthing to theſe enormous expences,) will 
vhat tell them, that if they think of converting the ſupplies 
ne of Mr Wilkes? private extravagance to the ſupport ef 
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public meaſures they are as great fools as my grand- | 1 
mother, and that Mr Wilkes ought to hold the ſtrings br 
of their purſes—as. long as he continues to be a thorn in 5 
the King's fide ! 

Upon theſe principles I never have acted, and I never | 
will act. In my opinion, it is leſs diſhonourable to be | 
the creature of a court, than the tool of a faction. I will | 
not be either. 1 underſtand the two great leaders of | 
oppoſition to be Lord Rockingham and Lord Chatham; 
under one of whoſe banners, all the oppoſing members | 
of both houſes who defire to get places, enliſt. I can 
place no confidence in either of them, or in any others, Þ 
unleſs they will now engage, whilſt they are our, to] 
grant certain eſſential advantages for the ſecurity of the 
public when they ſhall be Id adminiſtration. Theſe 
points they refuſe to ſtipulate, becauſe they are fearful 
left they ſhould prevent any future overtures from the 

| court. To force them to theſe ſtipulations has been the 
is | uniform endeavour of Mr Sawbrid ge, Mr Townſend, 

„ Mr Oliver, &c. and THEREFORE they are abuſed by Ju 

F nius. I know no reaſon but my zeal and induſtry in 

* the ſame cauſe, that ſhould entitle me to the honour of 

1 being ranked by his abuſe with perſons of their fortune 4 

Fo | and ftation. It is a duty I owe to the memory of che 

'Þ N late Mr Beckford to ſay, that he had no other aim than | 

— . this, when he provided that ſumptuous entertainment ati 

the Manfion-houſe for the members of both houſes in] 

oppoſition. At that time he drew np the heads of af 

engagement, which he gave to me, wich a requeſt that ll 

would couch it in terms ſo cauticus and preciſe, as to 

leave no room for future quibble and evalion ; but to 

oblige them either to fulfil the intent of the obligation, f 

or to lign their own infamy, and leave it on record ; and} 

this engagement he was determined to propoſe to them 
at the Manſion-houſe, that, cither by their refufal they 
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might forfeit the confidence of the public, or by the en” 
gagement lay a foundation for confidence. 

When they were informed of the intention, Lord 
Rockingham and his friends flatly refuſed any engage- 
ment; and Mr Beckford as flatly ſwore, they ſhould 


de then < eat none of his broth;“ and he was determi- 
ned to put off the entertainment; But Mr Beckford was 
of | prevailed upon by to indulge them in the ridi- 
1; culous parade of popular proceſſion through the city, 
rs and to give them the foolith pleaſure of an imaginary 
& conſequence, for the real benefit only of the cooks and 
purveyors. | ; 


It was the ſame motive whict'ditated the thinks of 
the city to Lord Chatham; which were expreſſed to be 
given for his declaration in favour of fort parliaments 

in order thereby to fix Lord Chatham at leaſt to one con- 
{ticutional remedy, without which all others can afford 
no ſecurity, The embaraſſment, no doubt was cruel. 
He had his choice either to offend the Rockingham par- 
7, who declared formally againſt ſhort partiaments, 
aud with the aftiſtance of whoſe numbers in both houſes 
he muſt expect again to be miniſter, or to give up the 
confidence of the public, from whom finally alkreal con- 
fequence muſt proceed. Lord Chatham choſe the lat- 
ter; and I will venture to fay, that by his anſwer to 
thoſe thanks, he has given up the people without gain- 
ing the friendſhip or cordial aſſiſtance of the Rocking. 
ham faction; whoſe little politics are confined to the 
making of matches, and extending their family connex- 
ions and who think they gain more by procuring one ad- 
ditional vote to their party in the houfe of commons, 
than by adding their languid property and feeble cha- 
racter to the abilities of a Chatham, or the conſtdence of 
a public. | 

Whatever may be the event of the preſent wretthed 
1 2 a 
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ſtate of politics in this country, the principles of Juning 
will ſuit no form of government. They are not to be 
tolerated under any conſtitution. Perſonal enmity is a 
motive fit only for the devil. Whoever, or whatever, 
is Sovereign, demands the reſpect and ſupport of the 
people. The union is formed for then happineſs, which 
cannot be had without mutual refpe& ; and he counſels 
maliciouſly who would perſuade either to a wanton | 
breach of it. When it is baniſhed by either party, and 
when every method has been tried in vain to reſtore it, 
there is no remedy, but a divorce, but even then he 
muſt-have a hard and a wicked heart indeed who pu- 
Diſhes the greateſt criminal merely for the ſake of pu- 
niſhment; and who does not let fall a tear for every 
drop of blood that is ſhed in a public ſtruggle, however 
juſt the quarrel. JOHN HORNE. - 3 
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LETTER IV. 
TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 


SIR, Ma. 24; 1%. 
1 OUGHT to make an \ apology to the Duke of Graf- 
ton, for ſuffering any part of my attention to be di- 
verted from his Grace to Mr Horne. I am not juſtified 
by the fimilarity of their diſpoſitions. Private vices, | 
however deteſtable, have not dignity ſufficient to attract 
the cenſure of the preſs, unleſs they are united with the 
power of doing ſore ſignal miſchief to the community. 
Mr Horne's ſituation does not correſpond with his 
intentions.—In my own opinion, (which, I know, will 
be attributed to my uſual vanity and preſumption) his 
letter to me does not deſerve an anſwer. But I under- 

Rand that the public are not ſatisfied with my filence ;— 
that an anſwer 1s expected from me; and that if I per- 
BA. in refuſing to plead, it will be taken for conviction. 
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I fhould be inconſiſtent with the principles I profeſs, if 
I declined an appeal to the good ſenſe of the people, or 
did not willingly ſubmit myſelf to the judgment of my 

5 

If any eparſe prend have pe me, I am ready 
to agree that they are unfit for Junius to make uſe of, 
bur I fee no reaſon to admit that ney have been i impro- 


perly applied. 
Mx Horne, it ſeems, is unable to comprehend how an 


5 extreme want of conduct and diſcretion can conſiſt with 


the abilities I have allowed him; nor can he conceive 
that a very honeſt man, with a very good underſtand- 
ing, may be deceived by a knave. His knowledge of 
human nature muſt be limited indeed. Had he never 
mixed with the world, one would think that even his 
books might have taught him better. Did he hear 
Lord Mansfield, when he defended his do@rine concern- 
ing libels? Lor when he ſtated the law in proſecutions 
for criminal converſation ?2—-Or when he delivered his 
reaſons for calling the houſe of Lords together to receive 
a copy of his charge to the jury in Woodfall's trial? 
Had he been preſent upon any of theſe occafions, he 
would have ſeen how poſſible it is for a man of the firſt 
talents, to confound himſelf in abſurdities, which would 
diſgrace the lips of an idiot. Perhaps the example 
might have taught him not to value his 'own under- 
ſtanding ſo highly.——Lord Lyttleton's integrity and 
judgment are unqueſtionable ;——yet he is known to ad- 
mire that 'cunning Scotchman, and verily believes him 
an honeſt man. I ſpeak to facts, with which all of us 
are converſant—1 ſpeak to men and to their experience: 
and will not deſcend to anſwer the little ſneering ſo- 
phiſtries of a collegian.—Diſtinguiſhed talents are not 
neceſſarily connected with diſcretion. If there be any 


ching remarkable in the character of Mr Horne, it ie, 
| s 8 
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that extreme want "of judgment ſhould be united with 


his very moderate capacity. Yet I have not forgotten 


the acknowledgement I made him. He owes it to my 
| bounty: and though his letter has lowered him in my 
opinion, I ſcorn to retract the charitable donation. 

I faid it would be very difficult for Mr Horne to write 
directly in defence of a miniſterial meaſure, and not be 
detected; and even that difficulty I confined to His par- 
ticular fituation. He changes the terms of the propo- 
ſition, and ſuppoſes me to avert, that it would be impo/- 


Able for any man to write ſor the newſpapers, and not 
be diſcovered. 


He repeatedly 8 or intimates at leaſt, that he 


knows the author of theſe letters. With what colour of 
truth, then, can he pretend, That I am no where to be en- 


ect But in a newſpaper 2—] ſhall leave him to his : 


ſuſpicions. It is not necellar;7 that I ſhould conſide in 
the honour. or diſcretion of a man who already ſeems to 
hate me with ſo much rancour, as, if I had formerly been 
his friend. —But ke aſſerts, that he has traced me thro? 
2 variety of ſignatures. To make the diſcovery of any 


importance to his purpoſe, he ſhould have proved, ei- 


ther that the fictitious character of Junius has not been 
conſiſtently ſupported, or, that the author has maintain< 
ed different principles under different ſignatures. —] can. 
not recal to my memory the numberleſs trifles I have 
written but I rely upon the conſciouſneſs of my own 
Integrity, and defy him to fix any ne charge of 
;nconfiftency upon me. 


I am not bound to aſſign the ſecret motiv es of his ap- 
parent hatred of Mr Wilkes: nor does it follow that I : 
may not Judge fairly of his conduct, though it were true 


that 1 had no conduct of my ow, M r Horne enlarges 
with rapture upon the importance of his ſervices ;—— 
the dreadful bettics which be might have been engaged 


in, andthe dangers he has eſcaped. 
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in ſupport of the 
formidable deſcription, he quotes verſes without mercy. 
The gentleman deals in fiction, and naturally appeals to 
the evidence of the poets. — Taking him at his word, he 
cannot but admit the ſuperiority of Mr Wilkes in this 
line of ſervice. On one fide, we ſee nothing but ima- 
ginary diſtreſſes. On the other, we ſee real proſecu- 
tions real penalties; real impriſonment ;—life re- 
peatedly hazarded ;—and, at one moment, almoſt the 
certainty of death. Thanks are undoubtedly due to e- 
very man who does his duty in the engagement but it is 
the wounded ſoldier who deſerves the reward. 

I did not mean to deny, that Mr Horne had been an 
active partizan. It would defeat my own purpole not 
to allow him a degree of merit, which aggrayates his 
guilt, The very charge of contributing his utmoſt ef 


forts to ſupport a minflerial meaſure, implies an ac- 


knowledgement of his former ſervices. If he had not 


once been diſtinguiſhed by his apparent zeal in defence 


of the common cauſe, he could not now be diſtinguiſhed 
by deſerting it. As for myſelf, it 1s no longer a que- 
ſtion, Whether 1 ſhall mix with the throng, and take a 
3 * Share in the danger. Whenever Junius appears 
he muſt encounter an hoſt of enemies. But, is there no 
honourable way to ſerve the public, without engaging 
in perſonal quarrels, with inſignificant individuals, or 
ſubmitting to the drudgery of can vaſſing votes for an e- 
lection? Is there no merit in an my life to the 
information of my fellow-ſubje&ts 2—W hat public que- 
ſtion have I declined? What villain have I ſpared? — 
Is there no labour in the compoſition of theſe letters? 
Mr Horne, I fear, is partial to me, and meaſures the fa- 
cility of my writings by the fluency of his own. 

| He talks to us in high terms of the gallant feats he 
would have performed, if he had lived in the laſt cen- 
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fury. The unhappy Charles could hardly have eſca- 


ped him. But living Princes have a claim to his at- 


tachment and reſpect. Upon theſe terms there is no 


danger i in being a patriot. If he means any thing more 
than #- pompous rhapſody, let us try how well his ar- 
gument holds together. I preſume he is not yet fo 
much a courtier as to affirm, that the conſtitution has 
not been groſsly and daringly violated under the preſent 
reign. He will not ſay, that the laws have not been 
ſhamefully broken or perverted;—that the rights of the 
ſubject have not been invaded, or that redreſs has not 


been repeatedly ſolicited and refuſed — Grievances like 


theſe were the foundation of the rebellion in the laſt 
century; and, if I underſtand Mr Horne, they would, 


at that Period, have juſtified him to his own mind, in 
deliberately attacking the life of his Sovereign. I ſhall A 
not aſk him, to what political conſtitution. this doctrine 
can be reconciled; But, at leaſt, it is incumbent upon 


him to ſhow, that the preſent King has better excuſes 
than Charles the F irſt, for the errors of his government. 
He ought to nen to us, that the conſtitution 
was better underſtood an hundred years ago than it is 
at preſent;—that the legal rights of the ſubject, and the 


limits of the prerogative, were more accurately defined, 


and more clearly comprehenced, If propofitions like 
theſe cannot be fairly maintained, I do not ſee how he 
can reconcile it to his conſcience not to act immediately 
with the ſame freedom with which he ſpeaks. I reve- 
rence the character of Charles the firſt as little as Mr 
Horne; but I will not infult his misfortunes, by a com- 
pariſon that would degrade him. 

It is worth obſerving, by what gentle degrees the fn- 


rions, perſecuting zeal of Mr Horne has ſoftened into 


moderation. Men and meaſures were yeſterday his ob- 


jects; What pains did he once take. to bring that great | 


LE Goes tel - aa lk. do. 
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ſtate criminal AP Quirꝶ to execution !—To-day he con” 


| fines himſelf to meaſures only. No penal example is to 


be left to the ſucceſſors of the Duke of Grafton. To- 


| morrow | preſume, both mer. and meaſures will be for- 


given. The flaming patriot, who fo lately ſcorched us 
in the meridian, ſhines temperately to the weſt, and is 
hardly felt as he deſcends. 

I comprehend the policy of endeavouring to commu- 
nicate to Mr Oliver and Mr Sawbridge a ſhare in the 
reproaches with which he ſuppoſes me to have loaded 
him. My memory fails me, if [have mentioned their 
names with diſreſpe&; .—unleſs it be re proachful to ac- 
knowledge a fincere reſpe& for the character of Mr 
Sawbr idge, and not to have queſtioned the innocence of 
Mr Oliver's intentions. 

It ſeems | am a partizan of the great leader of the 


| eee If the charge had been a reproach, it ſhould 


have been better ſapported. I did not intend to make a 
public declaration of the reſpect I bear Lord Chatham. 
I well knew what unworthy concluſions would be drawn 
from it. But I am called upon to deliver my opinion ; 
and ſurely it is not in the little cenſure of Mr Horne to 
deter me from doing ſignal juſtice to a man, who, I con- 
feſs has grown upon my eſteem. As for the common, 
ſordid views of avarice, or any purpoſe of vulgar ambi. 
tion, | queſtion whether the applauſe of Junius would 


be of ſervice to Lord Chatham. My vote will hardly 


recomm-ad him to an increaſe of his penſion, or to a 
ſeat in the cabinet, But, if his ambition be upon a le- 
vel with his underſtanding, -—-- if he judges of what is 
truly honourable for himſelf, with the fame ſuperior 
genius which animates and directs him to eloquence in 
debate, to wiidom in decifion, even the pen of Junius 
ſhall contribute to reward him. Recorded honours 
thall gather round his monument, ans Derr over him. 
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It is a ſolid fabric, and will ſupport the laurels that a- 


dorn it:—TI am not converſant in the language of pane. 
gyric,—Thbeſe praiſes are extorted from me, but they 


will wear well, for they have been dearly earned. | 

My deteſtation of the Duke of Grafton 1s not found- 
ed upon bis treachery to any individual; though I am 
willing enough to ſuppoſe, that, in public affairs, it 
would be impoſſible to deſert or betray Lord Chatham, 
without doing an eſſential injury to this country. My 
abhorrence of the Duke ariſes from an intimate know. 
ledge of his character; and from a thorough conviction, 
that his baſeneſs has been the cauſe of greater miſchief 
to England, than even the unfortunate ambition of Lord 
Bate. 

The ſhortening the duration of parliaments i is a f 
ject on which Mr Horne cannot enlarge too warml 
nor will I queſtion his ſincerity. If ] did not — 
the ſame ſentiments, I ſhould be ſhamefully inconſiſtent 
with myſelf. It is unneceſſary to bind Lord Chatham 
by the written formality of an engagement. He has 
publicly declared himſelf a convert to Triennial Parlia- 
ments; and though I have long been convinced that this 
is the only poſſible reſource we have left to preſerve 
the ſabſtantial freedom of the conſtitution, I do not 
think we have a right to determine againſt the integri- 

ty of Lord Rockingham or his friends. Other mea- 
ſures may undoubtedly be ſupported in argument, 
as better adopted to the diſorder, or more n, to be 
obtained. 8 

Mr Horne is well e that Lo never was the cham- 
pion of Mr Wilkes. But though Jam Mot obliged to 
anſwer for the firmneſs of his future adliefence. t to the 
principles he profciles, I have no reaſon to prefüömne that 
he will hercafter diſgrace them. As for all thoſe, im- 


ginary caſes, which Mr Horne ſo petulantly urges a- 
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gainſt me, I have one plain, honeſt anſwer to make to 
him. Whenever Mr Wilkes ſhall be convicted of ſo- 
liciting a penfien, an embaſſy, or a government, he muſt 
depart from that fitnation, and renounce that character, 


| which he aſſumes at preſent, and which, in my opinion, 
entitle him to the ſupport of the public. By the ſme 


act, and at the ſame moment, he will forfeit his power 


of mortifying the King; and though he can never be a 


favourite at St James”, his baſeneſs may adminiſter a 
ſolid ſatisfaction to the royal mind. The mea I ſpeak 
of has not a heart to feel for the frailties of his fellow- 
creatures. It is their virtues that afflict, it is their vi- 
ces that conſole him. 

give every poſſible ad vantage to Mr Horne, when 
I take the facts he refers to for granted. That they are 
the produce of his invention, ſeems highly probable; 


| that they are exaggerated, I have no deubt. At the 


worſt, what do they amount to, that Mr Wilkes, who 
never was theught of as a perfect pattern of morality, 
has not been at all times proof againſt the extremity of 
diſtreſs. How ſhameful is it, in a man who has lived 
in friendſhip with him, to reproach him with failings” 
too naturally connected with deſpair ? Is no allowance 
to be made for baniſhment and ruin? Does a two years 
impriſonment make no atonement for his crimes ?— 

The reſentment of a prieſt is implacable. No fſuffer- 
ings can ſoften, no penitence can appeaſe him. Vet he 
himſelf, I think, upon his own ſyſtem, has a multitude. 
of political offences to atone for. I will not inſiſt upon 
the nauſeous detail, with which he ſo long diſguſted the 
public. He ſeems to be aſhamed of it. But what ex- 
cuſe will he make to the friends of the conſtitution for 
labouring to promote this conſummately bad man to a 
ſtation of the higheſt national truſt and importance? 
Upon what n motives did be recommend him 
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to the livery of London for their repreſentative : toſs 
the ward of Faringdon for their alderman to the coun. 
ty of Middleſex for their knight? Will he affirm, that, | 
at that time he was 1gnorant of Mr Wilkes! ſolicitations| 
to the miniſtry? — That he ſhould ſay fo, is indeed very 
neceſſary for his own Juſtification ; but where will he 


ind credulity to belive him? 10 
In what ſchool this gentleman learned his ethics, II 
know not. His logic ſeems to have been ſtudied under 
Mr Dy'*. That miſerable pamphleteer, by dividing - 
the only pr ecedent i in point, and taking as much of it as 
faited his purpoſe, had reduced his argument upon the v 
Middleſex election to ſomething like the ſhape of a ſyl. p 
Togiim. Mr Horne has conducted himſelf with the! 
fame ingenuity and candour. T had affirmed, that Mr ; 
Wilkes would preſerve the public favour, © as long as 
he ſtood forth againſt a miniſtry and parliament * who F 
were doing every thing they could to enſlave the conn- 
try, and as long as he was a thorn in the King's fide.” . 
Yet from the exulting triumph of Mr Horne's reply, one : 
would think that I had reſted my expectation, that Mr 
Wilkes would be ſupported by the public upon the g 
ſingle condition of his mortifying the King. This may 
be logic at Cambridge, or at the treaſury ; but, among | 


men of ſenſe and honour, it 15 folly or villainy 1 1n the ex- 
treme. | 

I {ee the pitiful advantage he has taken of a fingle un- 
guarded expreſſion, in a letter not intended for the pub- 
lie. Vet it is only the enpreſſion that is unguarded. 
I adhere to the true meaning of that member of the ſen- 


_ tence, taken ſeparately as he takes it ; ; and now, upon | 


the cooleſt deliberation, re- aſſert, that, for the purpoſes | 
I referred to, it may be highly meritorious to the pub- | 


lic, to wound the perſonal feelings of the Sovereign. Tt 


is not a general propoſition, nor is it generally applied 


throw upon his oſtenſible miniſters. 
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to the chief magiſtrate of this or any other conſtitution, 


Ar Horne knows as well as I do, that the beſt of Prin- 
es is not diſpleaſed with the abuſe which he ſees 
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It makes them, 

preſume, more properly the objects of his royal com- 
paſſion ; neither does it eſcape his ſagacity, that the 
ower they are degraded in the public eſteem, the more 


ſubmiſſively they muſt depend upon his favour for pro- 


tection. This I affirm, upon the moſt ſolemn conviction, 
and the moſt certain knowledge is a leading maxim in 
the policy of the cloſet. It is unneceſſary to purſue the 
argument any farther. 


Mr Horne 1s now a very loyal fabjedt.. He laments 


the wretched ſtate of politics in this country; and ſees, 


in a new light, the weakneſs and folly of the oppoſition. 
Whoever, or whatever, 1s Sauerei, demands the reſpeci 
and ſupport of the people,; it was not ſo when Nez s 
fidaled while Rome was burning, Our gracious Sove- 
reign has had wonderful ſucceſs in creating new attach- 
ments to His perſon and family. He owes it, I preſume, 


to the regular ſyſtem he has purſued in the myſtery of 


converſion. He began with an experiment upon the 
Scotch; and concludes with converting Mr Horne.— 
What a pity it is, that the Jews ſhould be ect 
by Providence to wait for a Meſſiah of their own. _ 
The prieſthood are accuſed of miſinterpreting the 
ſcriptures. Mr Horne has improved upon his profeſ- 
ſion. He alters the text, and creates a refutable doc. 
trine of his own. Such artifices cannot long delude the 
underſtanding of the people ; and, without meaning an 
indecent compariſon, I may venture to foretel, that the 
Bible and Junius will be read, when the commentaries 
of the Jeſuits are forgotten. JUNIUS. 


The very ſoliloquy of Lord Suffolk before he peſſed the Rubicon. 
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L ETT ER LV. 
TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 


S, ; Aug. 6. 1771 
= enemies of the people; having now nothin 


better to object to my friend Junius, are at laſi ol 
obliged to quit his politics and to rail at him for crimei th 
he is not guilty of. His vanity and impiety are noyſin 
the perpetual topics of their abuſe. I do not mean tog 
leſſen the force of ſuch charges, ſuppoſing they were c 
true; but to ſhow that they are not founded. If Lad. t! 
matted the premiſes, I ſhould readily agree in all then 


conſequences drawn from them, Vanity, indeed, 15 b 
a venial error; for it uſually carries its own puniſh. 1 
ment with it; but, if I thought Junius capable 
of utterins a diſreſpectful word of the religion of 
his country, I ſhould be the firft to renounce and give 
him up to the public contempt and indignation. As 
a man, I am ſatisfied that he is a Chriſtian upon the 
molt ſincere conviction; as a writer, he would be 
groſsly inconſiſtent with his political ptineiples; if he 
dared to attack a religion eſtabliſhed by thoſe laws which 
it ſeems to be the purpoſe of his life to defend. Now 
for the proofs. Junius is accuſed of an impious allufion 
to the holy ſacrament, where he ſiys, That / Lord 
Weymouth be denied tie cup, there will be n9 keeping him 
within the pale of the miniſtry. Now, Sir, 1 affirm, | 
that this paſſage refers entirely to a corethental in the 
Roman catholic church, Which denies the cnp to the 
laity, it has no manner of relation to the Proteſtant 
creed ; and is, in this country, as fair an object of ridi- 
cule as tranſubſtanti: ation, or any other part of Lord ot 
ter's talteory in the Tale of the Tub. 

But Junius: is charged with equal vanity and e 
in comparing his writings t to the holy ſeripture.— The, 
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| the pureſt of all religion carries with it. 
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formal proteſt he makes againſt any ſuch compariſon a- 
[Frails him nothing. It becomes neceſſary then to ſhew that 
I the charge deſtroys itſelf. —If he be vain he cannot be 
| impious. 

A vain man does not aſeally compare himſelf to 2n 


FF 


object which it is his deſign to under value. On the o- 
ther hand, if he be impious, he cannot be vain; for his 
impiety, if any, muſt conſiſt in his endeavouring to de- 
grade the holy Scriptures, by a compariſon with his own 
contemptible writings. This would be folly indeed, of 
the groſſeſt nature, but where lies the vanity ?—I ſhall 
now be told, —“ Sir, what you ſay is plauſible enough ; 
but ſtill you muſt allow, that it is hamefully impudent 
in Junius to tell us that his works will live as long 2s 
the Bible.” My anſwer is, Agreed; but jirjt prove that 
he has ſaid fo. Look at his words, and you will find, 
that the utmoſt he expects is, that the Bible and Junius 
will iurvive the commentaries of the Jeſuits ; which 
may prove true in a fortaight. The moſt malignant 
ſagacity cannot ſhow that his works are, in his opinion, 
to live as long as the Bible.— Suppoſe 1 were to foretel, 
that Fact and Tom would ſurvive Harry does it fol 
low, that Yack muſt live as long as Tom 2 I would only 
illuſtrate my meaning, and proteſt againſt the lealt idea 
of profaneneſs. | 

Yet this is the way in which Junius is uſually anſwer# 
ed, arraigned, and convicted. Theſe candid critics never 

emember any thing! he ſays in honour of our holy re- 
ligion; though it is true, that one of bis leading argy- 

ents is made to reſt apon the internal evidence which 
I quote his 
words; and conclude from them, that he is a true aud 
hearty Chriſtian, in ſubſtance, not in ceremony; though 
poffibly he may not agree with my Reverend Lords the 
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Biſhops, or with the head of the Church, that prayers 
are morality, or that kneeling is religion.” : 


PHILO JUNIUS. 


— —— | — 0 — 
LEE. 
FROM THE REVEREND MR HORNE TO JUNIUS. 
Aug. 17. 1771. 

CONGRATUL ATE you, Sir, on the recovery of 
your wonted ityle, though it has coſt you a tort. 
Bl I compaſhonate your labour in the compoſition 
of your letters, and will communicate to you the ſecret 
of my fluency.— Truth needs no ornament ; and, in 
my opinion, what ſhe borrows of the pencil is defor- 
mity. 

You brought a poſitive charge againſt me of corrup. 
tion. I denied the charge, and called for your proofs. 
You replied with abuſe, and re- aſſerted your charge, 
J called again for proofs, You reply again with abuſe 
only, and drop your acculition, In your fortnight's 
letter there 1s not one word Aden the aer of my cor- 


ruption. 


I have no more to ſay, but to return FI to you 


for your cordeſcenſion, and to a grateful public and ho- 


ne miniſtry for all the favours they hive conferred up- 


on me; The two latter, I am / Soi will never refuſe | 


me any grace I ſhall ſolicit; und inc2 you have pleaſed | 
to acknowledge, that you told a dellberate lic in my fa- 
vour out of bounty, an as a charitable donation, why 


may I not expect that you will nereafter (if you do not 


forget you ever mentioned my name ith W : 
make the fame :ck0wledgement for what you Have ſaid | 


to my prejudice n e, ee recantation will per- 


haps be more abliorrent from your diſpoſition; but 
Should you decline it, you will only afford one more 1a- 


. 


ſtance, how much eaſier it is to be generous. chen juft 
and that men are ſometimes bountiful who are not t ho- 
neſt. 

At all events, 1 am as well ſatisfied with yh pane- 
gyric as Lord Chatham can be. Monument I ſhall 

have none; but over my grave it will be ſaid, in your 


own words, «* Horne's tuation did not correſpond. witz 
5 his intentions 


of ET JOHN HORNE.” 
It. 3 hs 5 . aaa | — — — — 
ion 8 18 > PIES 
ret! LETTER LVII. 4 
in? TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE .OF GRAT ron. 
or- My Los, Sept. 28. 17 
HE people of England are not appriſed of the full 
92 extent of their obligations to you. They have 
ofs. 


yet no adequate idea of the endleſs variety of your cha- 
8e, rater. They have ſeen you diſtinguiſhed and ſucceſs- 


ule ful in the continued violation of thoſe moral and Politi- 
ats cal duties by which the little, as well as the great ſoci- 
or eties of life are connected and held together. Every co- 

lour, every character became you. With a rate of a- 
Fol pilities, which Lord Weymouth very juſtly looks down 
ho- upon with contempt, you have done as much miſchief 
1 do the community as Cromwell would have done, 1E 
ulis 


Cromwell had been a coward ; and as much as Mathias 
vel, if Machiave! had not Known, that an appearance of 
a morals and religion are uſeful in ſociety. —To a thinking 

man, the influence of the Crown will, in no view, appear 
ſo formidable, as when he obſerves to what enormous 
excefles it has ſafely conducted your Grace, without a 
ray of real underſtanding, without even the pretenſions 
to common decency or principle of any kind tees 


* The epitaph would not be ill ſuited to the character; : at the belt 
it is but equivocal, 
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ſpark of perſonal refolution. What muſt be the opera- 
tion of that pernicious influence, (for which our Kings 
have wiſely exchanged the nugatory name of preroga- 
tive) that, in the higheſt ſtations, can ſo abundantly ſup- 
ply the abſence of virtue, courage, and abilities, and 
qualify a man to be the miniſter of a great nation, whom 
a private gentleman would be aſhamed and afraid to ad- 
mit into his family! Like the univerſal paſſport of an 
ambailador, it ſuperſedes the prohibitions of the laws, 
baniſhes the ſtaple virtues of the country, and introdu- 
ces vice and folly triumphantly into all the departments 


of the ſtate. Other princes beſides bis Majeſty, have 


had the means of corruption within their reach, but they 
have uſed it with moderation. In former times, corrup- 


tion was conſidered as a foreign auxiliary to govern- 


ment, and only called in upon extraordinary emergen- 
'*ctes, The unfeigned piety, the ſanctified religion of 

George: the Third, have taught him to new-model the 
5 cyt}; forces of the ſtate. The natural reſources of the 
' Erown are no longer confided in. Corruption glitters 
in the van; collects and maintains a ſtanding army 
of mercenaries, and at the ſame moment impoveriſhes 
and enſlaves the country. His majeſty's predeceſſors, 
(excepting that worthy family from which you, my 
Lord, are unqueſtionably deſcended), had ſome generous 
qualities in their compoſition, with viees, I confeſs, or 


*fraulties,. in abundance, - They were kings or gentle- 


men, not hypocrites or prieſts. They were at the head 
of the church, but did not know the value of their of- 
fice. They ſaid their prayers without ceremony; and 
had too little prieft-craft in their underſtanding to recon- 
eile the ſanctimonious forms of religion with the utter 
dleſt ruction of the morality of their people. —My Lord, 
this is fat, not declamation.—With all your partiality 
to the houſe. of Stuart, you muſt confeſs, that even 
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Char Jer the Second would have bluſhed at that open en- 
couragemeat, at thoſe eager, meritricious careſſes, with 


which every ſnecies of private vice and public proſtitu- 


tion is received at St James The unfortunate houſe of 
Stuart has been treated with an aſperity, which if com- 
pariſon be a defence, ſeems to border upon injuſtice. 
Neither Charles nor his brother were qualified to ſup- 


port ſuch a ſyſtem of meaſures as would be neceſſary to 


change the government and ſubvert the conſtitution of 
England. One of them was too much i in earneſt in his 
pleaſures -the other in his religion. But the danger 
to this country would ceaſe to be problematical, if the 
crown ſhould ever deſcend to a Prince, whofe apparent 
ſimplicity might throw his ſubjects off cheir guard. 
who might be no libertine in behaviour, who ſhould 
have no ſenſe of honour to reſtrain him; and who, 
with juſt religion enough to impoſe upon the multitude, 
might have no ſcruples of confcience to interfere wit! 
his morality, With theſe honourable qualifications, 
and the decifive advantage of ſituation, low craft and 
falſehood are all the abilities that are wanting to de- 
ſtroy the wiſdom of ages, and to deface the nobleſt mo- 
nument that human policy has'ere&ted—I know ſuch a 
man: My Lord, 1 know you both; and, with the 
bleſſing of God (for I too am religious, ) the people of 
England ſhall know you as well as I do. I am not 
very ſure that greater abilities would not in effect 
be an impediment to a deſign, which feems at {firſt 
ſight to require a ſuperior capacity. A better under- 
flanding ight make him ſenſible of the wonderful 
beauty th hat ſyſtem he was endeavouring to corrupt. 


. danger of the attempt might alarm him. The 

meanneſs and the intrinfic worthleſſneſs of the object; 

(Lappoſiag he could attain it,) would fill him with 

ame, repentance, and diſguſt, But theſe are ſenſa- 
U'2 
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tions which find no entrance into a barbarous, contracted 


heart. In ſome men there 1s a malignant paſſion to de. 


ſtroy the works of genius, literature, and freedom. The 
Vandal and the monk find equal gratification 3 in it. 
Reflections like theſe, my Lord, have a general relation 
to your Grace, and inſeparably attend you in whatever 
company or ſituation your character occurs to us. They 
have no immediate connection with the following recent 
fact, which I lay before the public, for the honour of the 
beſt of Sovereigns, and for the edification of his people. 
A Prince, (whoſe piety and ſelf-denial, ene would 
think, might ſecure him from ſuch a multitude of world- 
ly neceſſities, with an annual revenue, of near a million 
Sterling, unfortunately wants money.,——The navy of 
England, by an equally ſtrange concurrence of unforeſeen 
circuraſtances, (though not quite ſo unfartunately for 
his Majeſty) is in equal want of timber. The world 
knows in what a hopeful condition you delivered the 
navy to your ſucceſſor, and in what a condition we found 
it in the moment of diſtreſs. You were determined it 
ſhould continue in the fituation in which you left it. It 
happened however, very luckily for the privy purſe, 
that one of the above wants promiſed fair to ſupply the 
other. Our religious, benevolent, generous Sovereign, 
has no objection to ſelling Hi own timber to His own ad- 
mirality, to repair hrs own ſhips, nor to putting the mo- 
ney into his own pocket. People of a religious turn 
naturally adhere to the principles of the church. What-] 


ever they acquire falls unto mortmain. —Upon a repre- x; 


ſentation from the admirality of the extraordinary Aa 1 
of timber for the indiſpenſible repairs of the navy, the- 


ſurveyor-general was directed to make a furvey of the i 1 


timber in all the royal chaces and foreſts in England. 5 
Having obeyed his orders with accuracy and attention, 
he reported that the anelt timber he had any where met A 
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1vich, and the propereſt, in every reſpect, for the pur- 
poſes of the navy, was in V/hztlebury. Forejt, of which 
"8 your Grace, I'think, is heriditary ranger. In conſe- 

quence of this report, the uſual warrant was prepared 
< at the treaſury, and delivered to the ſurveyor, by which 


he, or his deputy were authorized to cut down the trees 
J in Whitthbury Foreſt, which ſhould appear to be pro- 
per for the purpoſes above mentioned, Fhe deputy be- 


F ing informed that the warrant was ſigned and delivered 
f his principal in London; croſſes the country to | 
a Northamptonthire, and with an officious zeal for the 1 
l- public ſervice, begins to do his duty in the foreſt. Un- 
1 jortunately for him, he had not the warrant in his 


pocket. The overſight was enormous; and you 
| have puniſhed him for it accordingly. You have 
"WE iniifted, that an active, uſeful officer ſhould be dif- 


” WW mitl2d from his place. You have ruined an innocent 
"BW man and family In what language ſhall I ad- 
d dreſs fo black, fo cowardly a tyrant? thou worſe than 
one of the Brunswicks, and all the Stuarts To them 
It BY who know Lord North, it is unneceilary to ſay, that he 
e, was mean and baſe enough to ſubmit to you. This, | 
Ne however is but a ſmall part of the fact. After ruining 
n, the ſurveyor's deputy, for acting without the warrant, 
d- J you attacked the warraut itſelf. You declared that it 
by as illegal; and ſwore, in a fit of foaming frantic paſ- 
«| 9 fon, that it never ſhould be executed. You ailerted, 


's Ion your honour, that the grant of the rangerſhip of 
FR 1 bitticbur 7 8 made by (Charles the Second (whom, 
5 with a modeſty that would do honour to Mr Rigby, 
1 our are pleaſed to call your anceſtor) to one of his 
© baltards, (from whom I make no doubt of your deſcent), 
3 the property of the timber is veſted in the ranger.—1 
N have examined the ts grant; and, now in the face 
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of the public, contradict you directly upon the fact. 
The very reverſe of what you have aſſerted upon your þ '£ 
honour is the truth. The grant, expre/sly, and by a i © 
particular clauſe, reſerves the property cf the timber 
for the uſe of the crown. In ſpite of this evidence. 
in defiance of the repreſentations of the admirality,— 

in perfect mockery of the notorious diſtreſſes of the En. 
gliſh navy, and thoſe equally prefiing and almoſt equal. 
ly notorious neceſſities of your pious Sovereign, — here] 
the matter reſts. The Lords of the treaſury recall their 
warrant ; the deputy-ſurveyor is ruined for doing 
his duty ;——Mr- John Pitt (whoſe name I ſuppoſe is 
offenſi ve to you) ſubmits to be brow-beaten and inſult. 
ed ;—the cus keep their ground ;—the King is deſraud-þ 
ed, and the navy of England may periſh for want ol 
the beſt and fineſt timber in the iſland. And all this is 
ſabmitted to—to appeaſe the Duke of Grafton ! to 
gratify the man who has involved the King and his 
kingdom in coufufion and diſtreſs, and who like a tres. 
cherous coward deſerted his ſovereign in the midft of F 
6 ö 


There has been a ſtrange a ttem in your doctrinesl : 
face you thought it adviſeable to rob the Dude of Port. q 
land of his property in order to ſtrengthen the interelſ 
of Lord Bute's ſon-in-law before the laſt general elec 
tion. Nullum tempus occurrit regi, was then your boaſt! 
ed motto, and the cry of all your hungry partiſans] 
Now it ſeems, a grant of Charles the Second to one off 
his baſtards, is to be held ſacred and inviolable? It muff 
not be queſtioned by the King's ſervants, nor ſubmitte 
to any interpretation but your own. My Lord, thi: + 
was not the language you held, when it ſuited you t 
inſult the memory of the glorious deliverer of Euglan 1 
from that deteſted family, to which you are ſtill — 
nearly allied in principle than in blood. In the name of 


decency and common ſenſe, what are your Grace's merits, 
either with King or Miniſtry, that ſhould entitle you to 
aſſume this domineering authority over both !—Is it the 
fortunate conſanguinity you claim with th e bouſe of 
Stuart ls it the ſecret correſpondence you have for 
ſo many years carried on with Lord Bute, by the aſſi- 
duous aſſiſtance of your cream-coloured paraſite ? 
Could not your gallantry find ſufficient employment for 
him in thoſe gentle offices by which he firſt acquired the 
tender friendſhip of Lord Barrington? — Or, is it onl 

that wonderful ſympathy of manners which ſubſiſſs be- 
tween your Grace and one of your ſuperiors, and does 
ſo much honour to you both. Is the union of Bai and 


= Black George no longer a romance? From whatever 


origin your influence in this country ariſes, it 1s a phe- 
nomenon in the hiſtory of human virtue and under- 


| landing. Good men can hardly believe the fact. Wiſe 


men are unable to account for it. Religious men find 
exerciſe for their faith; and make it the laſt effort of 


their piety, not to repine againſt Providence. [9:2 


JUNIUS. 


LETTER LVIII. 
ADDRESSED TO THE LIVERY OF LONDON. 


GENTLEMEN, 2 4 to Sept. 30. 1771. 
F you alone were concerned in the event of the pre- 
{ ſent election of a chief Magiſtrate of the metrops- 
lis, it would be the higheſt preſumption in a {ſtranger to 
attempt to influence your choice, or even to offer you 
his opinion. But the ſituation of public affairs has an- 


nexed an extraordinary importance to your reſolutions. 


Lou cannot in the choice of your magiſtrate, determine, 

for yourſelves only, You are going to determine upon a 

point in which every member of the community is in- 
wn 
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tereſted. I will not ſcruple to ſay, that the very being l 


of that law, of that right, of that conſtitution, for which 2 5 
we have been fo long contending, 3 is now at ſtake. They Mi 


who would enſnare your judgment tell you, it is a c. 
mon ordinary caſe, and to be decided by ordinary prece- 
dent and practice. They artfully conclude from mo- 
derate peaceable times, to times which are not moderate, 
and which ought not to be peaceable. While they 
ſolicit your favour they infiſt upon a rule of rotation 
which excludes all 1dea of election. . 
Let me be honoured with a few minutes of your at- 
tention The queſtion, to thoſe who mean fairly to | 
the liberty of the people, (which we all profeſs to have | 
in view,) lies within a very narrow compaſs. —Do you | 
mean to deſert that juſt and honourable ſyſtem of mea- 
ſures which you have hitherto purſued, in hopes of ob- 
taining from parliament, or from the Crown, a full re- 
dreſs of paſt grievances, and a ſecurity for the future ? 
Do you think the canſe defperate, and will you de- 
clare that you think fo to the whole people of England ? 


If this be your meaning and opinion, you will act con- 1 


fiſtently with it in chooling Mr Naß. I profcls to |: 


be unacquainted with his private character. But he has 
acted as a magiſtrate, as a public man.—As ſuch, 1% 
ſpeak of him.—] ſee his name in a proteſt againſt one 
of your remonſtrances to the Crown. He has done 4 | 
every thing in his power to deſtroy the freedom of po- 9 
pular elections in the city, by publiſhing the poll upon 1 
a former occaſion; and I know, in general, that he has ; 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf, by ſlighting and thwarting all thoſe 3 
public meaſures which you have engaged in "with the 3 
greateſt warmth, and hitherto thought moſt worthy of 1 
Four approbation. From his paſt conduct, what con- "if 
clufion will you draw, but that he will act the ſame part 
as Lord Mayor, which he has1nvariably acted as Alder- 


On 


ö 3 ſhall be neceſſary : ? 


=F anſwered in the aſfirmative, your choice is made. 


nn and Sheriff? He cannot alter his conduct, without 


ind. 
man, who perhaps may be honeſt in his intention, by 
redn it pofole that he can ever concur with you 
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Hz that he never acted upon principle of any 
L ſhould be ſorry to injure the character of a 


in any political meaſure or opinion. 
If, on the other hand, you mean to perſevere in thoſe 
-efolotions for the public good, which though not al- 


ways ſucceſsful, are always hononeabld; your choice 


Will naturally incline to thoſe men who (whatever they 


be in other reſpects) are moſt likely to co-operate with 
Jou in the great purpoſæs which you are determined not 
to relinquiſh ;—Lhe queition is not, of what your in- 
ſtruments are made, but, whether they are adapted to 
[tbe work you have in basd;-: Thi honours of the city, 


in theſe times, are improperly, becaufe excluſively called 
a reward, You mean not merely to pay, bat to employ, 


Are Mr Croſby and Mr Sawdr ide likely to execute the 


extraordinary as well as the ordinary duties of Lord 
Mayor ?—— Will they grant you Common halls whea it 
Will they go up with remon- 
Have they firionefs enough co 


ſtrances to the King? 


meet the füry of a venal Houſe of Commons Hare 


they fortitude enough not to ihrink at impriſonment ? ? 


"2 —Have they ſpirit enough to e - er lives and for- 
tunes in a conteſt if it ſhould be nec 


flary, with a pro- 
ſtituted Legiſlature ? If theſe aa things can fairly be 


For- 


4 1 give this paſhonate language. 1 am unable to correct it. 
The ſubject comes home t us all. —lt is the la ane 
of my heart. 
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LEE ER LA. 1 alt! 
5 Noc 
TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. = 


JO man laments more ſince rely then 1 Us: the un. 
happy differences which have ariſen among the 
Friends of the people, and divided them from each other. 
The cauſe undoubtedly ſuffers as well by the diminu- 
tion of that ſtrength which union carries along with it, 
ns by the ſcparate loſs of perſonal reputation which 
every man {uſtains when his character and conduct are 
py held forth in odious or contemptible colours. ; 


Theſe differences are only atvantageous to the com- a 
mon enemy of the country. — The hearty friends of the C 
cauſe are provoked and dity aſted. The jukewarm ad- 
vocate avails hirfelf of any pretence to relapſe into 5 

* 


that indolent in difference aut every thing that ought 
to interoft an Enolifhman, ſo unjuſtly dignified with the 
tüle of moderation. The falſe, infidions partiſan, * 
who creates or foments the di foldet. ſces the fruit ot | 
bis diſhoneſt irdufiry x pen beyond his hopes, and re- 4 
joices in the broiniſe of a banquet, only delicious tos 
Tuch an appetite as his own. It is time for thoſe who 
Teal! F mean the Cauſe and the People; who have no view 
to private advantage, and who have virtue enough to! 
prefer the general good of the community to the grati- 1 
Kcation of perional animoſities—it i is time for ſuch men 
to interpole.-——Let us try whether theſe fatal aitſen 
Gons moy not be reconciled; or, if that be impracticable, 
let us guard at leaſt a; inſt the worſt effects of rise 
and endeavour to per ſuade theſe furious partiſans, its 
they will nct conſent to draw together, to be ſeparately 1 
uſerul to that csuſe which they all pretend to be attach-| h 
ed to. —— Honour and honeſty muſt not be deen 24 
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galthough a thouſand modes of right and wrong were to 
Foccupy the degrees of morality between Zeno and Epi- 

ecurus. The fundamental principles of Chriſtianity may 
5 ſtill be preſerved, though every zealous ſectary adheres 
un. to his own excluſive doctrine, and pious ecclefiaſtics 
thei make it part of their religion to perſecute one another, 
aer. —The civil conſtitution too, that legal liberty, that ge- 
nu. neral creed which every Engliſhman profeſſes, may ſtill 
1 it be ſupported, though Wilkes and Horne, and Townſhend 
ic 2nd Sawbridge, chould obſtinately refuſe to communi- 
are c*te: and even if the fathers of the church, if Savile, 
rs, Richmond, Cambden, Rockingham, and Chatham, ſhould 
5m. diſagree in the ceremonies of their political worſhip, and 
the cv-n in the interpretation of tweuty texts in Magna 
ad. Charta.— I ſpeak to the people, as one of the e 
to Let us employ theſe men in whatever departments their 
zut I var 10U5 abilities arc beſt ſuited to, and as much to the 


_ advantage of the common cauſe as their different inch- 
an, nations will permit. They cannot ſerve us, without eſ- 
o ſentially ferving themſelves. c 

re. If Mr b be elected, he will hay diy venture, after 
to! fo recent a mark of the perſonal eſteem of his felow- 
hof citizens, to declare himſelf immediately a  courtier, 
2 WF: 


The ſpirit and activity of the ſheriffs, will, I hope, be 
ſufficient to counteract any ſiniſter intentions of the 
Lord Mayor. In colliſion with their virtue, Perhaps he 
may take fire. 

| It is not neceſſary to exact from Mr Wilkes the vir- 
tues of a Stoick. They were :nconfiſtent with them- 
ſelves, who almoſt at the ſame moment, repreſent- 
ed him as the baſeſt of mankind, yet ſeemed to expect 
from him ſuch inſtances of rte and ſelf-denial, as 
would do honour to an apoſtle. It is not however 
flattery to ſay, that he is obſtinate, intrepid, and fertile 
in expedients.— That he has no poſlible reſource, but in 
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the public favour, is, in my judgment, a conſiderable 
recommendation of: him. I with that every man who 
pretended to populerity were in the ſame predicament, 
{ with that a retreat to St James were not fo ealy and 
open as patriots have found it. To Mr Wilkes there 
is no acceſs. However he may be mitted by paſſion or 
imprudence, I think he cannot be guilty of a deliberate 
treachery to the public. The favour of his country 
conſtitutes the ſhield which defends him againſt a 
thoufand daggers. Deſertion would diſarm him. 
can more readily admire the liberal ſpirit and in- 


tegrity, than the ſound judgment, of any man Who Pri. 


ters a republican form of government, in this or any 
-_ r empire of equal extzat, to a monarchy ſo quali- 
2d and limited as ours. 1 am convinced, that neither 

is it in theory the wiſeſt ſyſtem of government, nor 
| > bee in this country. Yet, though I hope the 
English 1 will for ever breſerve its original 
monarchial form, I would have the manners of the 
people purely and ſtrictly republican. 
the liceatioas ſpirit of anarchy and riot. — I mean a 
general attachment to the common weal, diſtinct from 
any partial attachment to perſons or families; ; an im- 
plicit ſu>miſion to the laws only, and an affection to 
the magiſtrate, proportioned to the integrity and wiſ- 
dom with which he diſtributes juſtice to his people, aud 
adminiſlers their affairs. The preſent habit of our 
political body appears to me the very reverſe of what 
it ought to be. The form of the conſtitution leans ra- 


ther more than enough to the popular branch; while 


in effect, the manners of the people (of thoſe at leaſt 
who are likely to take a lead in the country,) incline 
too generally to a dependance upon the crown.' The 


real friends of arbitrary power combine the facts, and 
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do not mcan 
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are not inconſiſtent with their principles when they 
ſtrenuouſly ſupport the unwarrantable privilege aſſumed 
by the Houſe of Commons In theſe circumſtances, it 


were much to be deſired, that we had many ſuch men 


as Mr Sawbridge to repreſent us in parliament.— 
ſpeak from common report and opinion only, when I 


impnte to him a ſpeculative predilection in favour of 


a republic, In the perſonal conduct and manners 
of the man, 1 cannot be miſtaken. He has ſnowen him- 


ſelf poſſeſſed of that republican firmneſs which the times 


require; and by which an Engliſh gentleman may be 


as uſefully and as honourably diftinguiſhed, as any ci- 


tizen of ancient Rome, of Athens, or Lacedemon, 

Mr Townſhend complains, that the public gratitude 
has not been anſwerable to his deſerts ———— It is not 
difficult to trace the artifices, which have ſuggeſted to 
him a language ſo unworthy of bis underſtanding. A 
great man commends the affections of the people. A 
prudent man does not complain when he has loſt them. 


Vet they are far from being loſt to Mr Townſhend. He 


has treated our opinion a little too cavalierly. A young 
man is apt to rely too conſidently upon himſelf, to be as 
attentive to his miſtreſs, as a polite and aſſionate lover 


ought to be. Perhaps he found her at firſt too eaſy a 


conqueſt, Yet, I fancy, ſhe will be ready to receive 
him whenever he thinks proper to renew his addreſles. 
With all his youth, his ſpirit, and his appearance, it 


would be indecent in the lady to ſolicit his return. 


I have too much reſpect for the abilities of Mr Horne 
to latter myſelf that theſe Gentlemen will ever be cor- 


ally reunited. It is not, however, unreaſonable to ex- 
pect, that each of them ſhould act his ſeparate part with 


honour and integrity to the public. As for the differ- 
ences of opinion upon ſpeculative queſtions, if we wait 


until hey are reconciled, the action of human affairs 


* N. 
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Britain as much as my own, and would defend it with IM 


Bat I never can doubt that the community has a right | 
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muſt be ſuſpended for ever. But neither are we to 
look for perfeXion in any one man, nor for agreement | © 
among many. When Lord Chatham affirms, that the He 


authority of the Britiſh legiflature is not ſupreme over Ii & 
the colonies in the ſame ſenſe in which it is ſopreme n 
over Great Britain;- when Lord Camb coke ſuppoſes al i 
neceſſity, (wiici-the King is to judge of), and, founded d 

upon that neceſſity, artribates to the crown a legal © 
power (not given by the act itſelf) to ſuſpend the ope- Ml © 
ration of an act of the legiſlature. Jliſten to them r 
both with diffidence and reſp dect, but without the ſmal:Þ fl. 
leſt degree of conviction or e Yet, I doubt not, 
they delivered their real ſentiments ; nor ought they to 
be haſtily condemned. I too have a claim to the candid Þ 
interpretation of my country, when I acknowledge an 
involuntary, compulſive aſſent to one very popular opi- | 


nion. I lament the unhappy neoeſfity, whenever itt 
ariſes, of providing for the ſatety of the ſtate, by a tem. f 
porary invaſion of the perſonal liberty of the ſubject. Mt 
Would to God it were practicable to reconcile theſe im- 1 
portant objects, in every poſſible fitnztion of public af. I 


fairs! J regard the legal liberty of the meaneſt man in] 
the ſame zeal, I Know we muſt ſtand or fall together, 


to command, as well as to purchaſe, the ſervice of its 
members. I ſee that right founded originally upon af 
neceſſity which fupercedes all argument. I ſee it eſta-[f 
bliſhed by uſage immemorial, and admitted by more than] 
a tacit aſſent of the legiſlature. I conclude there is no 
remedy, in the nature of things, for the grievance com- 2 
plained of; for, if there were, it muſt long fince have 

been redreſſed. Though numberlcis opportunities have 
preſented themſelves highly favourableto public liberty, 
no ſucceſ ul a tteanpt has ever been made for the relief B 
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of the ſubject in this article. Yet it has been felt and 
E complained of ever ſince England had a navy.——The 
conditions which conſtitute this right, muſt be taken 


together. Separately, they have little weight, It 1s 
not fair to argue, from any: abuſe in the exec. ation, to the 
legality of the power; much leis is 2 concluſion to be 
drawn from the navy to the land Aa A feaman 
can never be employed but againſt the enemies of his 
country. The only caſe in which the | E ing can have a 


right to arm his ful jects in general, is that of a foreign 


force being actually landed upon our coaſt. Whenever 
that caſe happens, no true Engliſhman vill enquire whe- 
ther the King's right to compel him to defend his coun- 
try, be the cuſtonr of England, or a grant of the legilla- 


ture. With regard to the prefs for ſeanen, it does not 


follow that the ſymptoms may not be ſoftened, although 
the diſtemper cannot be cured. Let bouaties be increa- 
ſed as far as the public purſe can ſupport them. Still 
they have a limit; and when every reaſonable expence 


is incurred, it will be found, in fact, that the ſpar of the 
| preſs. 1s wanted to give operation to the bounty. 


Upon the whole, I never had a doubt about the ſt rict 
right of preſſing, until I heard that Lord Mansſield had 
applauded Lord Chatham for delivering ſomething hike 


. this doctrine in the Houſe of Lords. That conſide ration 
ſtaggered me not a little. But, upon reflection, luis con- 
duct accounts naturally for itſelf. He knew the doc- 
trine was unpopular, and was eager to fix it upon the 
man who 1 is the firſt object of his fear and deteſt tion. 
The cunning Scotchman never ſpeoks truth without 


a fraudulent deſign. In council he generally Affects to 


take a moderate part. Belides his ne Sn timiditg, 
Wit makes part of his political plan, never to be Kun 


7 


to recommend violent meaſures. When the guards are 


ef | — forth to murder their f-ilow-ſubj jects, it is not b 


| Man but Lord Mansfield: b 


field. There zaever exilted a man but himſelf, who an- 


Grafton ſhall efcape me. Now let 1heek make common 


n ne eons PE > —_— —— — 2 r —_F 


the oftenſible advice of Lord Mansfield. That odious 
vince, his prudence tells him is better left to ſuch men 
as Gower and Weymouth, as Barrington and Grafton, || 
Lord Hilifborough wiſely confines his firmneſs to the} 
diſtant Americans. The deſigns of Mansfield aref 
more ſubtile, more effectual, and ſecure.——Who at. 
tacks the liberty of the preſs ? Lord Mansfield. 
Who invades the conſtitutional power of juries? ——if 
Lord Mansfield. What judge ever challenged a jury. 
Who was that judge, WhO 
to ſave the king's brother, affirmed that a man of the 
firſt rank and quality, who obtains a verdict in a ſuit for 
criminal converſation, is entitled to no greater” damages 
than the meaneſt mechames? : Lord M ansfield.—Whoſ 

is it makes commiſtioners of the great ſeal ? Lord 
Matisfield. Wilo is it forms a decree for thoſe com- | 
miſſioners, deciding againſt Lord Chatham, and after- - 
wards (finding himſelf oppoled by the judges) deelares | 
in parliament, that he never had a doubt that the law 
was in direct oppoſition to that decree ? Lord Mansfield. | 
Who is he that has made it the ftucy and practice off 
his Hfe to undermine and alter the whole ſyſtem of juriſ. 
prudence in the Court of King's Bench? Lord Mans-f* 


- 
l 


fwered exactly to fo complicated a defcription. Com- | E 
pared to theſe enormities, his original attachment to the 
Pretender (to whom. his deareſt brother was confiden-| - 
tial ſecretary) is a virtue of the firſt magnitude. But. 
the hour of (npeachmenc will come, and neither he nor 


cauſe a5:mnit England and the houſe of Hanover. A 
Stuart and a Mncray ſhould ſympathiſe with each other. 
When | refer to ſignal inſtances of unpopular opinions 


delivered and main waned by men who may welt be ſup- | 


poſed to have ac view but the public good, I do not 


f 
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us mean to renew the diſcuſſion of fuch opinions. I ſhould 
en | be ſorry to revive the dormant queſtions of Stamp-act, 
n. Corn-Bill, or Preſs-Warrant. I mean only to illuſtrate 
he one uſeful propolition, which it is the intention of this 
re paper to inculcate. That we ſhould not generally re- 
t · ¶ 72d the friendſbip or ſervices of any man becauſe he dis- 


fers from us iu a particular opinion. This will not ap- 
par a ſuperfluous caution, if we obſerve the ordinary 
conduct of mankind. In public affairs there is the leaſt 
chance of a perfect concurrence of ſentiment or inchna- 
be tion. Yet every man is able to contribute ſomething to 
for the common ftock, and no man's contribution ſhould be 
ges rejected. If individuals have no virtues, their vices 
hof may be of uſe. ro us. Icare not with what principle 
ora the new born patriot is animated, if the meaſures he 
m- ſupports are beneficial to the community. The nation 
er- is intereſted in his conduct. His motives are his own. 
res The properties of a patriot are periſhable in the mdivi. 


aw dual; but there is a quick ſucceſſion of ſubjects, and 


eld. the breed is worth preferving. —— The ſpirit of the 
off Americans may be an uſeful example to us. Our dogs 


ri. and horſes are only Engliſh upon Engliſh ground; but 
ins- patriotiſm, it ſeems, may be improved by tranſplanting. 
an. will not reject a bill which tends to confine par- 


m- lamentary privilege within reaſonable bounds, though 
it ſhould be ſtolen from the houſe of Cavendiſh, and 
introduced by Mr Onſlow. The features of the infant 
are a proof of the deſcent and vindicate the noble birth 
from the baſeneſs of the adoption. I willingly accept of 
a farcaſm from Colonel Barre or a fimile from Mr 
Burke. Even the ſilent vote of Myr Calcraſt is worth 
2 reckoning in a diviſion. What though he riots in 
the plunder of the army, and has only determined to be 
27 2 patriot when he could not be a peer? Let us profit by 
t the alliſtance of ſuch men while they are with us, and 
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place them, if it be poſſible, in the poſt of danger to pre- 
vent deſertion. The wary Wedderburne the pompous 
Sufolt, never threw away the ſcabbard, nor even went 
upon a forlorn hope. They always treated the King's 
ſervants as men with whom, ſometime or other, they 
might poſſibly be in friendſhip. When a man who 
ſtands forth for the public has gone that length from 
which there is no practicable retreat, When he has 
given that kind of perſonal offence which a pious mo- 
narch never pardons, I then begin to think him in ear- 
neſt, and that he never will have occaſion to ſolicit the 
forgiveneſs of his country. ——But inſtances of a deter- 
mination ſo entire and unreſerved are rarely met with, 
Let us take mankind as they are. Let us diſtribute the 
virtues and abilities of individuals, according to the 
offices they affect; and, when they quit the ſervice, let 
us endeavour to ſupply their places with better men 
than we have loſt. In this country, there are always 
candidates enough for popular favour. Fhe temple of 
Fame is the ſhorteſt paſſage to riches and preferment. 
Above all things, let me gnard my countrymen a- 
gainſt the meanneſs and folly of accepting of a trifling or 
moderate compenſation for extraordinary and eſſential 
injuries. Our enemies treat us as the cunning trader 
does the unſkilful Indian. They magnify their gene- 
roſity, when they give ns baubles of little proportionate 
value for ivory and gold. The ſame Houſe of Com- 
mons who robbed the conſtituent body of their right of 
free election, who preſumed to make a law, under pre- 
tence of declaring i it ; who paid our good King s debts, 
without once enquiring how they were incurred, who 
gave thank: for repeated 1 rs committee at home, 
and for national tntamy incurted abroad; who icreened 
Mansfield ; who ;mpiifonga the magiſtrates of the me- 
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tropolis for aſſerting the ſubject's right to the protection 
of the laws; who eraſed a judicial record, and ordered 
all proceedings in a criminal ſuit to be ſuſpended ; 
this very Houſe of Commons have graciouſly conſented 
that their own members may be compelled to pay their 
debts, and that conteſted elections ſhall, for the future, 
be determined with ſome decent regard to the merits of | 
the caſe. The event of the ſuit is of no conſequence to 
the Crown, While parliaments are ſeptennial, the pur- 
chaſe of the fitting member, or of the petitioner, makes 
but the difference of a day. Conceſſions ſuch as theſe 
- are of little moment to the ſum of things; unleſs it be 
. to prove that the worſt of men are ſenſible of the inju- 
- ries they have done us, and perhaps to demonſtrate to 
_ us the imminent danger of our ſituation. In the ſhip- 
t wreck of the ſtate, trifles float and are preſerved; while 
1. every thing ſolid and valuable finks to the bottom, and 
. is s Joſt for ever. | zug 
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— 
SIR, | Oct. 1 5. 1771. 13d 
3 AM DIETS that Junius is incapable of wilfullß | 
e miſrepreſenting any man's opinion, and that his in- 1 
- clination Jeads him to treat Lord Cambden with parti- 4 
f cular candour and reſpect. The doctrine attributed te #1 
- him by Junius, as far as it goes, correſponds with that 
5 ſtated by your correſpondent Scævola, who ſeems to 
0 make a diſtinction without a difference. Lord Camden, | 
k it is agreed, did certainly maintain, that, in the receſs | 
d of parliament, the King (by which we all mean the King 14 
2 in Council, or the executive power) might ſuſpend Th 1 
operation af an act of the Fan ; and he founded 1 
2 
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his doctrine upon a ſuppoſed neceflity, of which the 
King, in the firſt inſtance, muſt be judge. The Lords 
and Commons cannot be judges of it in the firſt inſtance, 
for they do not exiſt—— Thus far Junius. | 
But, ſays Scævola, Lord Cambden made parliament, 

and not the King, judges of the neceſſity. That par- 
hament may review the acts of minifters, is unqueſtion- 
able; but there is a wide difference between ſaying, that 

the Crown has a legal power, and that miniſters may act 
at their peril. When we ſay, that an act is illegal, we 
mean that 1t 1s forbidden by a joint reſolution of the three 
eſtates. How a ſubſequent reſolution of two of thoſe 
branches can make it legal, ab initio, will require expla- 
nation. If it could, che conſequence would be truly 
dreadful, eſpecially in theſe times. There is no act of 
arbitrary power which the King might nct attribute to 
neceſſity, and for which he would not be ſecure of ob- 
taining the approbation of his proſtituted Lords and 
Commons. If Lord Camden admits, that the ſubſequent 
ſanction of parliament was neceſſary to make the pro- 
clamation legal, why did he ſo obſtinately oppoſe the 
bill, which was ſoon after brought in for indemnifying 
all thoſe perſons who had acted under it ? If that bill 


had not been paſſed, I am ready to maintain, in direct 


contradiction to Lord Camden's doctrine, (taken as Scars |þ 
wola ſtates it,) that a litigious exporter of corn, who had 
ſuffered in his property in conſequence of the proclama- 
tion, might have laid his action againſt the cuſtom houſe 1 
officers, and would infallibly have recovered- damages. 
No jury could refuſe them : and if I, who am by no 
means litigious, had been fo injured, 1 would aſſuredly 7 
have inftituted a ſuit in Weſtminſtef-hall, on purpoſe to i 
try the queſtion of right. I would have done it upon a 
prineiple of defiance of the pretended-power of eicher or 


both Houſes to make declarations inconſiſtent with lawz 1 


and I have no donde that * + an act of parliament on 
my fide, I ſhould have been too ſtrong for them all. 


Ibis is the way in which an Enghſhman ſhould ſpeak. 


and act; and not ſuffer dangerous precedents to be eſta- 


bliſhed, decauſe che cireumſtances are e favourable or pal- 
liating. 


With regard to Lord Camden, ths truth is, that he 


inadvertently overſhot himſelf, as appears plainly by 


that unguarded mention of @ tyranny of forty days, 
which I myſelf heard. Inſtead of afferting, that the 
proclamation was legal, he ſhould have ſaid, © My 
Lords, I know the proclamation was legal; but 1 . 
viſed it, becauſe it was indiſpenſibly neceſſary to ſave 
the kingdom from famine ; and 1 ſubmit myſelf to the 
juſtice and merey of my country.“ 

Such language as this would have been manly, ra- 
tional and conſiſtent: — not unfit for a lawyer, and every 


way worthy of a (ak man. 


PHILO JUNIUS. 


. $cavelh ſhould think proper to write again 
upon this ſubject, I beg of him to give me a direct an- 
ſwer, that is, a plain affirmative or negative, to the fol- 
lowing queſtions In the interval between the publiſh- 


ing of ſuch a proclamation (or order of council) as that 


in queſtion, and its receiving the ſanction of the two 
Houſes, of what nature is it) Is it legal or legal? 
Or, is it neither one nor the other ?—I mean to be can- 
did, and will point out to him the conſequence of his 


: anſwer either way. If it be legal, it wants no farther 


ſanction; if it be legal, the ſubject is not bound to o- 
bey it; conſequently, it is an uſeleſs, nugatory act, e- 
ven as to its declared purpoſe. Before the meeting of 
parliament, the whole miſchief which it means to pte- 
vent, will have been completed. 
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LETTER LXI. 
TO ZENO. 


CE 19. 1971; 


2 ſophiſtry of your letter in defence of Lord 


Mansfield, is adapted to the character you defend. 
But Lord Man. field is a man of Vorm, and ſeldom in 


his behaviour tranſgreſſes the rules of decorum. I ſhall 
-2mitate his Lordſhip's good manners and leave you in 
the full poſſeſſion of his principles. I will pot call vou 


liar, Jeſuit, or villuin; but with all the politeneſs 3 inia- 


ginable pei haps I may prove you ſo. | 
Like other fair pleaders in Lord Mansfiel1's ſchool 


of juſtice you anſwer Junius by miſquoting his words, 
and miſtating his propoſitions. If I am candid enough 
to admit that this is the very logic taught at Se Omer, 
you will readily allow, that it is the conſtant practice in 
the court of King's Bench. — JuxIvs does not ſay, that 
he never had a doubt about the ſtrict right of preſſing, 
till he knew Lord Mansfield was of the ſame opinion. 
His words are, until he heard that Lord Mansfield had 


applauded Lord Ghatham for maintaining that doctnine 


in the houſe of Lords. It was not the accidental con- 
currence of Lord Mansfield's opinion, but the ſuſpicious 
applauſe given by a cunning Scotchman to the man he 
deteſts, «that raiſed and juſtified - a doubt in the mind of 
Junius. The queſtion is not, Whether Lord Mansfie! 
be a man of learning and abilities, (which Junius has 
never diſputed); but, Whether or no he abuſes. and 
miſapplies his talents FELL 

Junius did not ſay that Lord Mansfield ht adviſed 
the calling out of the Guards. On the contrary his 
plain meaning is, that he left that odious office to men 


leſs cunning than himſelf, — Whether Lord Mansfield 8 
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doctrine concerning libels be or he not an attack upon 


the liberty of the preſs, is a queſtion which the public, 


in gen“ ral are very well able to determine. I ſhall not 


enter into it at preſent. Nor do I think it neceſſary to 


ſay much to a man, who had the daring confidence to 
ſay to a jury, Gentlemen , you are to bring i in a verdict 
guilty or not guilty ; but whether the defendant be 
guilty or innocent, 15 not matter for your conlideration.” 
Clothe it in what language you will, this is the ſum 
total of Lord Mansfield's doctrine. If not, let Zeno 
ſhow us the difference. 

But it ſeems the liberty of the preſs may be abuſed, 
and the abuſe of a valuable privilege is the certain means 
to laſe it. The firſt I admit: but let the abuſe be 
ſubmitted to a jury; a ſuſſicient, and indeed the only 
legal and conſtitutional check upon the licence of the 
preſs. The /econd I flatly deny. In direct contradic- 
tion to Lord Mang „I affirm that “ the abuſe of a 
valuable privilege zs not the cer tain means to Joſe it.“ 
If it were, the Engliſh nation would have few privi- 
leges left; for, where is the privilege that has not, at 
one time or other, been abuſed by individuals? But 55 
is falſe in reaſon and equity, that particular a 
ſhould produce a general forfeiture, Shall the commu- 
| nity be deprived of the protection of the laws, becauſe 
there are robbers and murderers? Shall ihe commu- 
nity be puagiſhed, becauſe individuals have offented ? 
Lord Mansfield ſays .ſo, conſiſtently enough with his 
principles; but I wonder to find him ſo explicit. Vet, 
for one confeſſion, however extorted, I confeſs myſelf 
obliged to him :—The liberty of the prot is, after all, 
2a valuable privilege agree with him moſt heartily and 
will defend it againſt him. 

You aſk me, What zur Iman was challenged by Lord 
Mausßeld 178 tell you, his name is Benſon. When his 
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name was called, Lord Mansfield ordered clerk to 


paſs him by. As for his reaſons, you may a himſelf, 
for he aſſigned none: but I can tell yon what all men 
thought of it. This Benſon had been refractory upon 
a former jury, and would not accept of the law as deli- 
vered by Lord Mansfield; but had the impudence to 
pretend to think for himſelf. —But yon, it ſeems, ho- 
neſt Zeno, know nothing of the matter. You never 
read Junius letter to your patron: You never heard of 
the intended inſtructions from the city to impeach Lord 
Mansfield ; You never heard by what dexterity of Mr 
Pater fon that wenſure was prevented. How wonder- 
fully ill ſome people are informed? 
Junius did never affirm, that the crime of ſeducin 


the wife of a mechanic or a peer, is not the ſame, taken | 


in a moral or religious view. What he affirmed, in 
gontradiction to the levelling principle ſo lately adopted 
by Lord Mansfield, was, that the damages Should be pro- 
portioned to the ravk and Fortune of the parties? and 
for this plain reaſon (admitted by every other judge 


that ever ſat in Weſtminſter-hall), becauſe, what is aÞ 
compenſation or penalty, to one man, is not to another. 
The ſophiſtical diſtinction you attempt to draw between | 
the perſon red and the perſon impuring, is Mansfield | 


all over. If yon can once eſtabliſh the propoſition, that | 
the injured party is not entitled to receive large dama- 


ges, it follows pretty plainly, that the party ijuring 
ſhould not be compelled to pay them; conſequently the 
King's brother is effectually ſcreened by Lord Man. 
felis doctrine. Your reference to Nathan and David 
come naturally in aid of your patron's profeſſed ſyſtem | 

of juriſprudence. He is fond of introducing into the 
court of King's Bench any law that contradicts or ex- 
clue the common law of England; whether it be ca- 
non, civil, jus gentium, or levitical. But, Sir, the Bible 
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is the code of our religious faith, not of our municipal 


juriſprudence ; ; and though it was the pleaſure of God 


to inflict a particular puniſhment upon David's crime 
(taken as a breach of the divine commands), and to ſend 
his prophet to denounce it, an Engliſh jury have nothing 
to do either with David or the prophet. They conſi- 
der the c11me only as it is a breach of order, an injury 
to an individual, and an offence to ſociety, and they 
judge of it by certain poſitive rules of law, or by the 
practice of their anceſtors. Upon the whole, the man 
after God's own heart is much indebted to you for com- 
paring him to the Duke of Cumberland. That bis 
Royal Highneſs may be the man after Lord Mangfield's 
own heart, ſeems much more probable; and you, I 
think, Mr "wy might ſucceed tolerably well in the 
character of Nathan. The evil deity, the prophet, and 
the royal ſinner, would be very proper company for 
one another. 


You ſay, Lord Mansfield did not mate the on 


| | fioners of the Great Seal, and that he only adviſed the 


King to appoint. I believe Junius meant no more; and 
the diſtinction is hardly worth diſputing. 

You ſay he did not deliver an opinion upon Lord 
Chatham's appeal.—I affirm that he did directly in fa- 
vour of the appeal. — This is a point of fact, to be deter- 


IF mined by evidence only. But you aſſign no reaſon for his 


ſuppoſed filence, nor for his defiring a conference with 
the judges the day before. Was not all Weſtminſter. 
hall convinced that he did it with a view to puzzle 
them with ſome perplexing queſtion and in hopes of 
bringing ſome of them over to him? You ſay the 
commiſſioners were very capable of framing a dec; ce for 


| themſelves. By the fact, it only appears, that they 


were capable of framing an illegal one; which, I appre- 


302 E 
hend, is not much to the credit either of their learning ſſ 45 
or . : 
2 are both agreed, that Lord Mansfield has inceſ. 
fant!; labonred to introduce new modes of proceeding | 
in the court where he preſides ; but you attribute it to 
an hongſt zeal in behalf of innocence, oppreſſed by quib. 
ble and chicane. I fay, that he has introduced new lau 
too, and removed the land- marks eſtabliſhed by former 
deciſions. | lay, that his view is, to change a court of 
common jaw into a court of equity, and to bring ever 
thing within the arbitrium of a prætorian court. The 
1 715 mult d-tezrmine between us. But now for bit 
merits, Fit, then, the eſtabliſhment of the judges in] 
their olace s for life, (which + you tell us was adviſed by 
Lord Mm :sfield,) was a conceſſion merely to catch the 
people. lt bore the  appenrance of a royal bounty, but r 
had nothing rea] in it. The judges were already for 
life, excepting in the caſe of a demiſe. Your boaſted 
bi only provides, that it ſhall not be in the power of 
tile King's baer to remove them. At the beſt, Þ 
therefore, it is only a legs cy, not a gift on the part of his 
preſent Majeſty, ſince for himſelf he gives up nothing. 
| == That he did oppoſe Lord Camden and Lord Northing- | 
ton upon the proclamation againft the exportation of Wa. 
corn, is moſt true, and with great ability. Wich bis th 
talents, and taking the right ſide of ſo clear a queſtion, | 
it was impoilible to ſpeak 111. His motives are not fo th 
eafily penetrated. They wh are acyuainted with the 
ſtate of politics at that period, will judge of them, ſome- 
Wat differently from Zeno. Of the popular bills, which | 
you ſay he ſupported in the houſe of Lords, the moſt 8 
material is unque ſtionably that of Mr Grenville for de- 
ciding conteſted elections. — But! ſhould be glad to i 
know upon what pothble . pretence any member of the 


Upper Houſe could oppoſe ſuch a bill after it had paſſed r 


he 
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he houſe of commons ? I do not pretend to know 
Swhat ſhare he had in promoting the other two bills ; but 
am ready to give him all the credit you defire. Still 
you will find, that a whole life of deliberate iniquity is 
ill atoned for, by doing now and then a laudable action, 


of him, thus ungrate fully treated, to labour any longer 


er for the public, in God's name let him retire, His bees 
of Wther's patron (whoſe health he once was anxious for) is 
Y dead ; but the ſon of that unfortunate prince ' ſurvives, 


and, I dare ſay, will be ready to receive him. 


if PHILO JUNTOS, 
— i and 
"| 

0 LETTER ILXII. 


TO AN ADVOCATE IN THE CAUSE or THE PEOPLE. 


SIR, | 0 8. 18. 1971 
OU do not treat Wm fairly. You would not 
have condemned him ſo haitily, if you had ever 

Tread Judge Fofer's argument upon the legality of preſ- 

ſing ſeamen, A men who has not read that argument, 

Is not qualified to ſpeak accurately upon the ſubjeR. 

In anſwer to ſtrong facts and fair reafoning, you pro- 

duce nothing but a vague compariſon between two 

things which have little or no reſemblance to each other. 

General Warrants, it is true, bad been often iſſued; but, 

they had never been regularly queſtioned or reſiſted un- 

til the caſe of Mr Wilkes. He brought them to trial ; 
and the moment they were tried, they were dee 
illegal. This is not the caſe of Preſs Warrants. They 

have been complained of, queſtioned, and reſiſted in a 

thouſand inſtances; but ſtill the legiſiature have never 

interpoſed, nor has there ever been a formal decifion a- 

gainſt them in any of the ſuperior courts. On the con- 

trary, they have been frequently wee and admit- 
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upon a mixed or deutete principle. — If it be unworthy | 
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ted by parliament; and there are judicial opinions Fire 
in their favour, by judges of the firſt character. Undef 
the various circumſtances ſtated by Junius, he has i 
right to conclude for himſeli, that there is no remedyſ 
If you have a good one to propoſe, you may depen 
upon the aſſiſtance and applauſe of Junius. The maggi 
ſtrate who guards the liberty of the individual, deſerve 
to be commended. But let him remember, that it i 
alſo his duty to provide for, or at leaſt not to hazard 
the ſafety of the community. If in the caſe of a foreign 
war, and the expectation of an invaſion, you would ra 
ther keep your fleet in harbour, tha> man it by preſſing 
ſeamen who refufe the bounty, I have done. | 

You talk of diſbanding the army with wonderful eaſt 
and indifference. If a wiſer man held ſuch language! 
ſhould be apt to ſuſpect his ſincerity. 

As for keeping up a much greater number of ſeamenMW.;. 
in time of peace, it is not to be done. You will oppreß 


the merchant, you will diſtreſs trade and deſtroy th _ 
nurſery of your ſeamen. He muſt be a miſerable ſtateſ. He 


man who voluntarily, by the ſame att, increaſes th 
public expence, and leff-ns the means of ſupporting ii 


PHILO JUNTUS. I 
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LETTER LXIII. 8 | fl 


n 

FRIEND of Dania, defire it may be obſerved 

(in anſwer to A Barrifler at Lau,) 

170, That the fact of Lord Mansfield's ha ving order. 
ed a juryman to be paſſed by; (which Poor Zeno ne vel 
heard of), is now formally admitted. 
When Mr Benſon's name was called, Lord Maosfidl 
was obſerved to fluſh in the face, (a Gonil of guilt not 
uncommon with him), and cried out, Paſs Bim b4 


1 
4 
7 
i 


This I take to be ſomething more than a peremptory 
hallenge. It is an walawful command, without any 
reaſon alligned. That the counſel did not reſiſt, is true; 
but this might happen either from tene Or 2 
riminal complaiſance to Lord Mansfield. You Barri- 
ters are too apt to be civil to my Lord Chief Juſtice at 
he expence of your elients. 

2do, Junius did never ſay that Lord Mansſield has 

dejtroyed the liberty of the preſs. That his Lordſhip 
Whas /aboured to deſtroy, that his doctrine is an attack 
pon the liberty of the preſs, — that it is an invaſton of 
the right of juries,” are the propoſitions maintained by 
Hunius. His opponents never anſwer him in point; for, 
they never meet him fairly upon his own ground. 
3.10, Lord Mansfield's policy, in endeavouring to 
ſcreen his unconſtitutional doctrines behind an act of the 
legiſlature is eaſily underſtood, — Let every Engliſhman 
ſtand upon his guard ;- the right of juries to return 
a general verdict, in all caſes whatſoever, is a part of 
Jour conſtitution. It ſtands in no need of a bill either 
enucting or declaratory, to confirm it. 

47, Wich regard to the Gro/venor-cauſe, it is plea- 
fant to obſerve that the doctrine attributed by Juntus to 
Lord Mansfield, is admitted by Zeno, and directly de- 
fended. The Barri/ter hes not the aſſurance to deny it 
flatly; but he evades the cfrarge, and ſoftens the doc- 
trine by ſuch poor contamptible quibbles, as cannot im- 
poſe upon the meaneſt underſtanding. 


5to, The quantity of buſineſs in the Count of Kina s 
8 Bench, proves nothing but the litigious ſpirit of the 
vel people, ariſing from the great increaſe of wealth and 


commerce. Theſe, however, are now upen the decline, 
and will ſoon {SR nothing but /aw-/zirs behind them. 
When Junius affirms, that Land Mansfield has laboured 


to alter the ſyſtem of juriſprudence in the Court where 
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his Lordſhip preſides, he ſpeaks to thoſe who are able to 
look a little farther than the vulgar. Beſides, that the 
| multitude are eafily deceived by the impoſing names of 
equity and ſublantial Juſtice, it does not ſollow, that x 
judge who introduces into his court new modes of pro- 
ceeding, and new principles of law, intends zz every in- 
tance, to decide unjuſtly. Why ſhould he, where he 
has no intereſt ?. We ſay that and Mans ſield is a bad 
man; and a worle judge; —— but we do not ſay that he 
is a mere devil. Our adverſaries would fain reduce us 
to the difficulty of proving too much. his artifice, 
however, ſhall not avail him. The truth of the matter 
is plainly this. When Lord Mansfield has ſucceeded 
in his ſcheme of changing a court of common law to a 
court of equity, he will have it in his power to do in- 
juſtice whenever he thinks proper. This, though a 
wicked purpoſe, is neither abſurd nor unattainable. 
6to, The laſt paragraph relative to Lord Chatham's 
cauſe cannot be anſwered. It partly refers to facts of 
too ſecret a nature to be aſcertained, and partly is unin- 
telligible. Upon one point, the cauſe is decided a- 
gainit Lord Chatham. Upon another point it is decided 
for him.” 
ſuited to a Barriſten! If I have any gueſs at this honeſt 
gentleman's meaning, it is, That whereas the com- 
mificners of the great ſeal ſaw the queſtion 1n a point 
of view unfavourable to Lord Chatham and decreed ac. 
cordingly,— Lord Mansfield, out of ſheer love and kind- 
neſs to Lord Chatham, EL the pains to place it in a 
point of view more favourable to the appellant,” — Cre- 
dat Fudeus Appella.— So curious an atertion would 


ſtagger the faith of Mb» $ la. 


Both the law and the /anguage are well 
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LETTER LXIV. 


5 Nov. 2. 1571. 
W: are defired to make the following declaration, 


in behalf of Junius, upon three material points, 
on Which his opinion has been miſtaken or mifrepre- 


ſented. 


Imo, Junius conſiders the right of taxing the Colonies, 
by an act of the Britiſh legiſlature, as a ſheculative right 
merely, never to be exerted, nor ever to be renounced. 
To his judgement it appears plain, © That the general 
reaſemings which were employed againſt that power, 
went directly to our whole legiſlative right; and that 
one part of it could not be yielded to ſuch arguments, 


without a virtual ſurrender of all the reſt.“ 


2do, That, with regard to preſs-warrants, his argu- 
ment ſhould be taken in his own words, and anfwered 
ſtrictly; that the compariſons may ſometimes illuſtrate, 


but prove nothing ;—and that, in this caſe, an appeal to 


the paſſions 1s unfair, aad unneceſſary. Junius feels and 
acknowledges the evil in the moſt expreſs terms and 
will ſhow himſelf ready to concur in any rational plan 
that may provide for the liberty of the individual, with- 
out hazarding the ſafety of the community. At the 


ſame time he expects that the evil ſuch as it is be not 


exaggerated or miſrepreſented. In general, it is not un- 
juſt, that when the rich man contributes his wealth, 

the poor man ſhould ſerve the flate in perſon ; other- 
wiſe the latter contributes nothing to the defence of that 
law and conſtitution from which he demands ſafety and 
protection. But the queſtion does not lye between rich 
and poor. The laws of England make no ſuch diſtine- 


tions. Neither is it true, that the poor man is torn from 
the care and ſupport of a wife and family, helpleſs with- 
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out him. The hngle queſtion is, Whether the ſeamas, 
. * in times of public danger, ſhall ſerve the merchant, or 
the fate, in that profeſſion to which he was bred, and 
by the exerciſe of which alone he can honeſtly ſupport 
4 himſelf and his fanily? General arguments againſt the 
| doctrine of nece/ity, and the dangerous uſe that may be 
1 made of it, are of no weight 1 in this particular caſe. Ne. 
f | ce [fi ty tudes the idea of inevitable. Whenever it is 
| ſo, ir creates a law to which all Paſiti ve laws, and all 
poſitive rights, muſt give way. In this ſenſe, Bk levy 
of /hip-money by the King's warrant was not neceſſary, | 
| becauſe the buſineſs might have been as well or better] 
done by parliament. If the doctrine maintained by Ju. 
nius be confined within this limitation, it will go buff, 
; very little way in ſupport of arbitrary power. _ That . 
the King is to judge of the occaſion, is no objection, un- 
| leſs we are told how it can poſſibly be otherwiſe. There 
| are other inſtances, not leſs important in the exerciſe, 
nor leſs dangerous in the abuſe, in which the e ce, 
tion relies entirely upon the King's judgment. The ex. 
ecutive power proclaims war and peace, binds the nation 
by treaties, orders general embargoes, and impoſes qui 
rantines; not to mention a multitude of prerogative. 
writs, which, though liable to the greateſt abuſes, were 
never diſputed. 
3tto, It has been urged as a reproach to 8 thal 
he has not delivered an opinion upon the Game Laws, 
and particularly the late Dog Act. But Junius thinks 
he has much greater reaſon to complain, that he is ne- 
ver aſſilled by thoſe who are able to afſiſt him; and that] 
almoſt the whole labour of the preſs is thrown upon 
1 ſingle hand, from which a diſcuſſion of every public 
1 queſtion whatſoever is unreaſonably expected. He i 9 
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not paid for his labour, and certainly has a right to 
choole his employment. — As to the Game laws, he ne- 
ver ſcrupled to declare his opinion, that they are a ſpe- 
cies of the Foreft Laus: that they are oppreſſive to the 
ſubject: and that the ſpirit of them is incompatible with 
legal liberty; That the penalties impoſed by theſe laws 
bear no proportion to the nature of the offence: That the 
mode of trial, and the degree and kind of evidence nes 
ceſſary to convict, not only deprive the ſubje& of all the 
| benefits of a trial by jury, but are in themſelves too 
ſummary, and to the laſt degree arbitrary and oppreſ- 
five :—That in particular, the late acts to prevent dogs 
ſtealing, or killing game between ſun and ſun, are dis 
ſtinguiſhed by their abſurdity, extravagaiiee, and perni- 
cious tendency. If theſe terms are weak or ambigu- 

8 ous, in what language can Junius expreſs himſelt ?—1 
is no excuſe for Lord Mansfield to lay, that he happened 
to be abſent when theſe bills paſſed the Houſe of Lords, 
It was his duty to be preſent. Such bills could never 
ez. have paſſed the Houſe of Commons without his knows 
tion ledge. But we very well know by what rule he regus 
© lates his attendance. When that order was made in the 
ive. houſe of Lords, in the caſe of Lord Pomfret, at which 
vero every Engliſhman ſhudders, my honeſt Lord Mansfield 
found himſelf, by mere accident, in the court of King's 
Bench: —Otherwiſe he would have done wonders in de- 
aws, fence of law and property? The pitiful evaſion is a- 
dapted to the character. But Junius will never juſtify 
himſelf by the example of this bad man. The diſtine- 


thatſchtion between doing wrong, and avoiding to do right, be- 
don ongs to Lord Mansfield. Junius diſclaums it. | 
He || 
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LETTER LXV. 
To LORD CHIEF JUSTICE MANSFIELD. 
Nov. 2. 1171. 


T the interceflion of three of your countrymen, 


Sieb das, and whom the Lord Mayor of London had 
refuſed to bail. I do not mean to enter into an exami- 
nation of the partial, ſiniſter motives of your conduct; 
but, confining myſelf ſtrictly to the fact, 1 affirm, that 

ou have done that which by law, you were not 
warranted to do. The thief was taken in the theft, — 
the ſtolen goods were found upon him and he made no 


defence. In theſe circumſtances, (the truth of which 


on dare not deny, becauſe it is of public notoriety) it 
could not ſtand indifferent whether he was guilty or 
not, much leſs could there be any preſumption of his 


innocence; and, in theſe circumſtances, I affirm, in con- 


tradition to YOU, LorD CHIEF JusTIcE MANSFIELD, 
that by the laws of England, he was not bailable. If 
ever Mr Eyre ſhould be brought to trial, we will hear 


what You have to ſay for yourſelf ; and 1 pledge my- 


ſelf, before God and my country, in proper time and 
place, to make good my charge n you. | 
ee ee 


. 


LETTER LXVI. 


10 THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 


Nov. . 1771. 
LUNIUS engages to make good his charge againſt 
Lord Chief Juſtice Mansfield ſome time before the 


meeting of parliament in order that the houſe of com- 


you have bailed a man, who, I preſume, is alſo a 


? P P. ( 
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mons may, if they think proper, make it one article in 
the erat p of the ſaid Lord 1 Fu ice. 142121 


— — 


LETTER LXVII. 


'TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAEFTON., _ 

Nov. 27. 1771. 

HAT i is the reaſon, my Lord, that when almoſt 

every man in the Kingdom, without diſt inction 

of principles or party, exults in the ridiculous defeat of 
Sir James Lowther; when good and bad men unite in 
one common opinion of that baronet, and triumph in bis 
diſtreſs, as if the event (without any reference to vice 
or virtue) were intereſting to human nature; your 
Grace alone ſhould appear ſo miſerably depreſſed and 
afflicted. In ſuch univerſal joy, I know not where you 
will look for a compliment of condolence, unleſs you ap- 
peal to the tender, ſympathetic ſorrows of Mr Bradſhaw. 
That eream- coloured gentleman's tears affecting as they 
are, carry conſolation with them. He never weeps, 
but like an April ſhower, with a lambent ray of ſun- 
ſhine upon his countenance. From the feelin gs of honeſt 


men upon this joyful occaſion, Ido not mean to draw 


any concluſion to your' Grace. They naturally rejoiee 
when they ſee a ſignal inſtance of tyranny reſiſted with 
ſucceſs; of treachery expoſed to the deriſion of the 
world; an infamous informer defeated, and an impu- 


| dent robber dragged to the public gibbet.— But in the 


other claſs of mankind, J own, I expected to meet the 


Duke of Grafton. Men who had no, regard for juſtice, 
nor any ſenſe of honour, ſeem as heartily pleaſed with 
Sir James Lowther's well-deſerved puniſhment, as if jt 
did not conſtitute an example againſt themſelves, The 
unhappy Baronet has no friends even among thoſe who 
reſemble him. Yon, my * are not reduced to ſo de- 
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plorable a ſtate of derilection. Every villain in the 
kingdom 1s your friend; and in compliment to ſuch a. 
mity, I think you ſhould ſuffer your diſmal countenance 
to clear up. Beſides my Lord, I am a little anxious for 
the conſiſtency of your character. You violate your own 
rules of decorum, when you do not inſult the m 
whom you have betrayed. | 8 8 

The divine juſtice of retribution ſeems now to have 
begun its progreſs. Deliberate treachery entails pu- 
niſhment upon the traitor. There is no poſſibility of 
eſcaping it, even in the higheſt rank to which the con- 
ſent of ſociety can exalt the meaneſt and worſt of men. 
The forced, unnatural union of Luttrell and Middleſex 
was an omen of another unnatural union, by which in- 
defeaſible in famy is attached to the houſe of Brunſwick. 
If one of theſe acts was virtuous and honourable, the 
beſt of Princes, I thank God, is happily rewarded for it 
by the other. Your Grace it has been ſaid, had ſome 
ſhare in recommending Colonel Luttrell to the King; 
or was it only the gentle Bradſhaw who made himſelf 
anſwerable for the good behaviour of his friend? An 
intimate connection has long ſubſiſted between him and 
the worthy Lord Irnham. It aroſe from a fortunate fi- 
milarity of principles, cemented by the conſtant media- 
tion of their common friend Miſs Davis *. 


* There is a certain family in this country. on which Nature ſeems 
to have entailed an hereditary baſeneſs of diſpoſition. As far as their 
biſtory has been known, the ſon has regularly improved upon the vices 
of his father, and has taken care to tranſmit them pure and undiminiſh- 
ed into the boſom of his ſucceſſor. In the ſenate, their abilities have 
confined' them to thoſe humble ſordid ſervices in which the ſcavengers 
of the miniſtry are uſually employed. But, in the memoirs of private 
treachery, they ſtand firſt and unrivalled. The following ſtory will 
ſerve to illuſtrate the character of this reſpectable family, and to con- 
vince the world, that the preſent poſſeſſor has as clear a title to the in- 
famy of his anceſtors as he has to their eſtate. It deſerves to be recorded 
for the cuxioſity of the fact, and ſhould be given to the public as a Warn- 
ing to every honeſt member of ſociet ?:. 
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Yet I confeſs I ſhould be ſorry that the opprobrious 
infamy of this match ſhould reach beyond the family.— 
We have now a better reaſon than ever to pray ſor the 
long life of the beſt of Princes, and the welfare of his 
royal zYue.—lI will not mix any thing ominous with my 
prayers ;—burt let parliament look to it. —— A Luttrell 
ſhall never ſucceed to the crown of England.—If the he- 


reditary virtues of the family deſerve a kingdom, Scot- 


land will be a proper retreat for them. 6] 


The next is a moſt remarkable inſtance of the good- 


neſs of Providence. The juſt law of retaliation has at 
laſt overtaken the little contemptible tyrant of the 
North. To the ſon-in-law of your deareft friend the 


Earl of Bute you meant to transfer the Duke of Port- 
land's property; and you haſtened the grant with an 


expedition unknown to the Treaſury, that he might 
have it time enough to give a deciſive turn to the elee- 
tion for the county. The immediate conſequence of this 
flagitious robbery was, that he loſt the election which 
you meant to inſure him, and with ſuch ſignal circum- 


| Dances of ſcorn, reproach, and inſult, (to ſay nothing of 


the general exultation of all parties) as (excepting the 


The preſent Lord Irnham, who is in the decline of life, lately cultivas 
ted the acquaintance of a younger brother of a family with which he 


had lived in ſome degree of intimacy and friendſhip. The young man 


had long b=2a the dupe of a moſt unhappy attachment to a common 
proftitate. His friends and relations foreſaw the conſequences of -this 
connection; and did every thing that depended upon them to ſave him 
from ruin. But he had a friend in Lord Irnham, whoſe advice rendered 
all their endeavours ineffectual. This hoary letcher, not cuntented with 
the enjoyment of his friend's miſtreſs, was baſe enough to take advan- 
tage of the paſſions and folly of a young man, and perſuaded him to 
marry her. He deſcended even to perform the office of father to the 
proſticute. He gave her to his friend, who was on the point of leaving 
the kingdom, and the next night lay with her himſelf. 

Whether the depravity of the human heart can produce any thing 
more baſe and deteſtable than this fact, muſt be left undetermined, un- 
til the ſon ſhall arrive at the father's age and experience. 
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King's brothet-in-law, Colonel Luttrell, and old $:94 
his father-in-law) hardly ever fell upon a gentleman in 
this country. —Ilnthe event, he loſes the very property 
of which he thought he had gotten poſſeſſion, and after 
an expence which would have paid the value of the 
land in queſtion twenty times over.—The forms of vil- 
lainy, you fee are neceflary to its ſucceſs. Hereafter, 
you will act with greater circumſpection, and not drive 
ſo directly to your object. To ſnatch a grace beyond the 
reach of common treachery, 1s an exception, not a rule. 
And now, my good Lord, does not your conſcious 
heart inform you, that the juſtice of retribution begins 
to operate, and that it may ſoon approach your perſon! 
Do you think that Junius has renounced the Middle- 
ſex election? —or that the King's timber ſhall be refuſed 
to the Royal Navy with impunity ?—or that you ſhall 


hear no more of the ſale of that patent to Mr Hine, N 


which you endeavoured to ſcreen, by ſuddenly dropping 
your proſecution of Samuel Vaughan, when the rule a- 
gainſt him was made abſolute ? I believe, indeed, there 


never was ſuch an inſtance 1n all the hiftory of negative ; 
impudence,—But it ſhall not ſave you. The very ſun- Þ 
ſhine you live in is a prelude to your diſſolution. When | 


you are ripe, you ſhall be Bore, JUNIUS. 


P. S. I beg you would convey to our gracious ma- | 
ſter, my humble congratulations upon the glorious ſuc- |* 
ceſs of peerages and penfions, ſo laviſhly diftributed a as 


the rewards of Iriſh virtue. 
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LETTER LXVIII. | 


8 TO LORD CHIEF JUSTICE MANSFIELD. 
xr | i 
1e Fan. 21. 1772. 


l- 1 HAVE undertaken to prove, that when, at the in- 


r, terceſſion of three of your countrymen, you bailed 
ve John Eyre, you did that which by law you were not 
he warranted to do ; and that a felon, under the circum- 
le. cumſtances of Being taken in the fact, with the ſtolen goods 
us pon him, and making no defence, is not bailable by the 
ns laws of England. Your learned advocates have inter- 
n! Þ# preted this charge into a denial that the court of King's. 
le- | Bench, or the judgers of that court during the vacation, 
ed have any greater authority to bail for criminal offences 


than a juſtice of peace. With the inſtance before me, 
I am ſuppoſed to queſtion your power of doing wrong, 
and to deny the exiſtence of a power at the ſame mo- 
ment that I arraign the illegal exerciſe of it. But the 
opinions of ſuch men, whether wilful in their maligni- 
ty, oc ſincere in their ignorance, are unworthy of my 
notice. You, Lord Mansfield, did not underſtand me 
fo; and I promiſe you, your cauſe requires an abler de- 
fence. I am now to make good my charge againſt you. 
However dull my argument, the ſubje& of it is intereſt- 
ing. I ſhall be honoured with the attention of the pub- 
lic, and have a right to demand the attention of the le- 
XZ giflature. Supported as I am by the whole body of the 
XZ ccuainal law of England, I have no doubt of eſtabliſhing 
my charge. If, on your part, you ſhall have no plain, 
23 ſubſtantial defence, but ſhould endeavour to ſhelter your- 
elf under the quirk and evaſion of a practiſing lawyer, 
For under the mere inſulting aſſertion of power without 
right, the reputation you pretend to is gone for ever; 
you ſand degraded from * reſpect and authority of 
| 4 
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our office, and are no longer, de jure, Lord Chief Ju. 
ſtice of England, This letter, my Lord, is addreſſed not 
ſo much to you as to the public. Learned as you are, 
and quick in apprehenfion, few arguments are neceſſ:ry 
to ſatisfy you, that you have done that which by law 


vou were not warranted to do. Your conſcience al. | 
ready tells you, that you have ſinned againſt knowledge, | 


and that whatever defence you make contradicts your 


own internal conviction. But other men are willing e- 
nough to take the law upon truſt. They rely upon 
your authority, becauſe they are too indolent to ſearch 
for information ; or conceiving that there is ſome my- 
ſtery in the laws of their country which lawyers only 
are qualified to explain, they diſtruſt their judgment, and 
voluntarily renounce the right of thinking for them- 
ſelves. With all the evidence of hiſtory before them, 
from Tr e/ilhan to Jefferies, from Fefferics to Mansfield, 
they will not believe it poſſible that a learned judge can 
act in direct contradiction to thoſe laws, which he is 
ſuppoſed to have mace the ſtudy of his life, and which 
he has ſworn to adminiſter faithfully. Superſtition ig 
certainly not the characteriſtic of this age. Yet ſome 
men are bigoted in politics, who are infidels in religion. 


Il do not deſpair of making them aſhamed of their cre- | 


dulity.- 


The charge I brought againſt you is expreſſed in g 


terms guarded and well conſidered. They do not deny 
the ſtrict power of the judges of the court of King's 
Bench to bail in caſes not bailable by a juſtice of peace, 
nor repleviſable by the common writ or ex icio by the 
gheriff. I well know the practice of the court, and by 


what legal rules it ought to be directed. But far from 
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I have made uſe of, I now go beyond them, and affirm, © 
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»- © TI. That the ſuperior power of bailing for 8 claim 
t ed by the court of King's Bench, is founded upon the o- 
„ pinion of lawyers, and the practice of the court — That 
tue aſſent of the legiſlature to this power is merely ne- 


w I gative, and that it is not ſupported by any poſitive pro- 


]. | viſion in any ſtatute whatſoever. — If it be, producs the 
e, | ſtatute. 

r II. Admitting that the judges of the court of King's 
e- [| Bench are veſted with a diſcretionary power to examine 
on and judge of circumſtances and allegations which a ju- 
ch ſtice of peace is not permitted to conſider, I affirm that 
y- the judges, in the uſe and application of that diſcretion- 
g ary power, are as ſtrictly bound by the ſpirit, intent, 
and meaning, as the juſtice of peace is by tue words, of 
the legiſlature, Favouable circumſtances, alledged be- 
m, fore the judge, may juſtify a doubt whether the pi iſener 
ld, be guilty or not; and where the guilt is doubtful, a 
an Þ preſumption of innocence ſhould in general, be admit- 
is ted. But, when any ſuch probable circumſtances are al- 
ich BY l-ged, they alter the ſtate and condition of the priſoner. 
He is no longer that all.but convicted felon, whom the 
me law intends, and who by law is ot bailable. at all. If 
no circumſtances whatſoever are alleged in his favour ; 
if no allegation whatſoever be made to leſſon the force 
of that evidence which the law annexes to a poſitive 


— 
7 . 
FP 


in charge of felony, and particularly to the fact of Being 
ny aten with the maner ; I then ſay, that the Lord Chief 
12's MJuftice of England has no more right to bail him, than 
ace, ſa juſtice of peace. The diſcretion of an Engliſh judge 

the is not of mere will and pleaſure z—it is not arbitrary— 
by Bt is not capricious; but, as that great lawyer, {whoſe 


om Futhority I wiſh you reſpected half as much as I do) 
ms, truly — „ Diſcretion taken as it oughi to be, is, 4% 
rm. 1 rernere per Agen quid fit juſtum. If it be not directed 

1 * 4 Inſt, 41. 66. 
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by the right line of the law, it is a crooked cord, and 
appeareth to be unlawful.”—Tf diſcretion were arbitra- 
ry in the judge he might introduce whatſoever novelties 
he thought proper. But, ſays Lord Coke, © Novelties, 
without warrant of precedents, are not to be allowed; 
ſome certain rules are to be followed: — Quicguid judicis 
authoritat: ſubjiatur, novitati non ſubjicitur ; and this 
ſound doctrine is applied to the Star-chamber, a court 
confeſſedly arbitrary. If you will abide by the autho. 
rity of this great man, you ſhall have all the advantage 
of his opinion, wherever-it appears to favour you. Ex- 
cepting the plain expreſs meaning of the legiſlature, to 
which all private opinions muſt give way, I defire no 
better judge between us than Lord Coke. 


III. I affirm, that, according to the obvious, indiſpu- 


table meaning of the legiſlature, repeatedly expreſſed, a 
perſon poſitively charged with eloniouſiy ftealing and 
taken in flogrante delifto, with the ſtolen goods upon 
him, is not bazlable, The law conſiders him as differing 
in nothing from @ convict but in the form of conviction; 
and (whatever a corrupt judge may do) will accept of 
no ſecurity but the confinement of his body within four 
walls. I know 1t hes been alledged in your favour, that 
you have often bailed for murders, rapes, aud other ma- 


nifeſt crimes. Without queſtioning the fact, I ſhall not 


admit that you are to be juſtiſied by your own example. 
If that were a protection to you, where is the crime, 
that, as a judge you might not now ſecurely commit! 
But neither ſl.all 1 ſuffer myſelf to be drawn afide from 
my preſent argument, nor you to profit by your own 
wrong.— To prove the meaning and intent of the legi- 
{lature, will require a minute and tedious deduction. 
To inveſtigate a queition of law, demands ſome labour 


and attention; though very little gergjus or ſagacity. 
As a practical profelſiion, the ſtudy of the law requires 
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but a moderate portion of abilities. The learning of 4 
pleader is uſually upon a level with his integrity. "The 
indiſcriminate defence of right and wrong contracts the 
underſtanding, while it corrupts the heart. Subtlety is 
ſoon miſtaken for wiſdom, and impunity for virtue. If 
there be any inſtances upon record, as ſome there are 
undoubtedly, of genius and morality united in a lawyer, 
they are diſtinguiſhed by their ſingularity, and Nn 
as exceptions. 

J muſt ſolicit the patience of my waders. Pts is no 


light matter; nor is it any more ſuſceptible of orna- 


ment, than the conduct of Lord Mansfield is enn of 
aggravation. 
As the law of bail, in charts of felony, has been ex- 


actly aſcertained by acts of the legiſlature, it 1s at pre- 


ſent of little conſequence? to enquire how it ſtood at com- 
mon law before the {ſtatute of Weſtminſter. And yet it 
is worth the readers attention to obſerve, how nearly, in 


the ideas of our anceſtors, the circumſtance of being ta- 


ken with the maner, approached to the conviction of the 
felon . It © fixed the authoritative ſtamp of veri-hmi- 
litude upon the accuſation; and, by the common law, 


when a thief was taken ih the maner that 1s with the 


things ſtolen upon him in manu, he might, ſo detected 
flagrante delicto, be brought into court, arraigned and 
tried without iudictment; as, by the Daniſh law, he 
might be taken and hanged upon the {pot, without accu- 
ſation or trial.” It will ſoon appear that our ſtatute. 
law, in this behalf, though leſs ſummary 1n point of pro- 
cceding, 1s directed by the ſame ſpirit. In one inſtance, 
the very form is adhered to. In offences 1elating to the 
foreſt, if a man was taken with vert, or veniſon +, it 
was declared to be equivalent .o indictment. To enable 


* Blackſtone, 4. 303. 
F I Ed. III. cap. 8 


and 75 Rich, II. cop. 4. 
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the reader to judge for himſelf I hall ſtate, in due ordet 5 
the ſeveral ſtatutes relative to bail in criminal caſes, of l 
as much of them as may be material to the point in 
queſtion, omiting ſuperfluous words. If I miſrepre. 4 


ſent, or do not quote with Adelity; it will not be dilßen 
to detect me. 

* The ſtatute of Weſtminiſter, the firſt, in 12595 ſen 
forth, that “ Foraſmuch as ſheriffs and others, who 
have taken ang kept in priſon perſons detected of fe. 
lony, and incontinent have let out by replevin ſuch a; 
were not repleviſable, becauſe they would gain of the one 
party and grieve the other; and foraſmuch as before 
this time, it was not determined which perſons were re. 
pleviſable, and which not, it is provided, and by the 
King commanded, that ſuch priſoners, &c. as be taken 
evith the maner, &c. or for manife/t offences ſhall be i 
row:ſe repleviſable by the common writ, nor without 
writ.” +—Lord Yoke, in his expoſition of the laſt part 
of this quotation, accurately diſtinguiſhes between re. 
plevy by the common writ, or ex Miio, and bail by the 
King's bench. The words of the ſtatute certainly do not 
extend to the judges of that court. But, beſides that 
the reader will ſoon find reaſon to thiok that the legiſla. 
ture, in their intention made no difference between Sai 
able and repleviſable. Lord Coke himfelf, if he be un 
derſtood to mean nothing but an expoſition of the ſtatute} 
of Weſtminſter, and not to o Nate the law generally does 


* Videtur que te ſtatute. de main prife neeſt que reher ſal del comes. 
Iey.“ | Bro. Mainp. 61. 


re tend nad C =» „ „ = . . K ww ikw . & 


+ There are three points to be conſidered in the conſtruction of all 
| remedial ſtatutes; the old law, the miſchief, and the remedy; ——that} 
is, how the common law ſteod ++ the making of the act, what the mi. 
chief was fer which the comme V did not provide, and what remedy} 

the parliament hath provided to cure this miſchief. It is the buſineſs a 


the judges to to conſt: ge the act, as t9 ſuppreſs the miſchief, and ad- 
vance the remedy, 


* 
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not adhere to his own diſt inct ion. In exponnding the 
det other offences which, by this ſtatute, are declared nor 
er repleviſeble, he conſtantly uſes the words not bailable“s 
tn That outlaws, for inſtance, are not bailable at all ;— 

that perſons who have abjured the realm, are attainted 
ultÞ upon their own confeſſion, and therefore, not bailable at 
all by law that provers are not bailable that noto- 


ſets A rious felons are not baz/able.” The reaſon why the ſu- 

vho pertor courts were not named in the ſtatute of Weſt- 

fe. minſter, was plainly this, © becauſe. anciently moſt of 

2 the buſineſs touching ballment ef priſoners for felony or 
e 


miſdemeanours, was performed by the ſheriffs, or ſpecial 
fort BY bailiffs of liberties, either by writ or virtute officit* ;? 
conſequently the ſaperior courts had little or no oppor- 
tunity to commit thoſe abuſes which the ſtatute imputes 
ben to the ſheriffs. With ſubmiſſion to Dr Blackſtone, I 


© EE think he has fallen into a contradiction; which, in terms 
zou at leaſt, appears irreconcileable. After enumerating ſe- 
pant veral offihots not bailable, he aſſerts, without any con- 


dition or limitation whinſbe ver T. All theſe are clear- 
the ly not admiſſible to bail.” Vet, in a few lines after, he 
ſays, it is agreed that the court of King's Bench may 
bail for any crime whatſoever, according to circum- 
Hances of the caſe.” To his firſt propoſition he ſhould 
have added, by Sheriffs or Fuſtices: otherwiſe the two 
| propoſitions contradict each other; with this difference, 
WU however, that the firſt is abſolute, the ſecond limited by 
doo a confideration of circumſtances, I fay this without the 
leaſt intended difreſpect to the learned author. His 
work is of public weinen and ſhould not haſtily be con- 
demned. 
The ſtatute of 17 Richard II. cap. ro, 1393, ſets 
forth, that © Foraſmuch as thieves notoriouſly defamed, 


=. Hate, P. C. 23. 136. 
1 Blacłſtone. . 87. 
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and others taken with the maner, by their long abiding 1! 
priſon, were delivered by charters and favourable in- 
queſts procured, to the great hindrance of the people, tw, 
men of law ſhall be aſſigned, in every commiſſion of the 
peace, to proceed to the deliverance of ſuch felons,” &c, IM 
It ſeems by this act, that there was a conſtant ſtruggle ii 
between the legiſlature and the officers of juſtice. Na © 
Caring to admit felons taten with the maner to bail ot 
mainprize, they evaded the law by Keeping the party in 
priſon a long Um, and then delivers ing him without du: 
trial. 'z 

The ſtatute of 1 e III. in EO ſets fonthy tha 
& Foraſmuch as divers perſons have been daily arreſted 
and impriſoned for /z/p:cton of felony, ſometime of ma. | L 
lice, and ſometime of a light ſuſpicion, and ſo kept nf 
priſon without bail or mainprize, be it ordained, that 
every juſtice of peace ſhall have authority, by his dis. 
cretion, to let ſuch priſoners and perſons: ſo axreſted toff 
bail or mainprize.” —By. this act it appears, that then 
had been abuſes. in matter of impriſonment, and that 
the legiſlature meant to provide for the immediate en. 
largement of perſons arreſted on Jig N Juſpicton of fe. 
lony. 

The ſtatute of 3d Henry VII. in 1486, olives; that 
« under colour of the preceding act of Richard the Third 
nerſons, ſuch as were not mainpernable, were oftentime| 
let to bail or mainprize by juſtices of the peace, where. 
by, many murderers and felons eſcaped; the King, &c.|i 
hath ordained, that the juſtices of the peace, or two ol | 
them at leaſt, (whereof one to be of the quorum,) have 
authority to let any ſuch priſoners or perſons, —_ 
nable by the law to bail or mainprize.”?. | 

The ſtatute of firſt and 240i Philip and Mar y, 1 155% 1 | 
ſets forth, that, « notwithſtanding the pr eceding ſtatute 
of Henry che Sex enth, one juſtice of peace hath of. 


ö 
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in tentimes by finiſter labour and means, ſet at large the 
in- | greateſt and notableſt offenders, /uch as be not replevi- 
wo BY able by the laws of this realm; and yet, the rather to 
the hide their affections in that behalf, have ſigned the cauſe 
, of their apprehenſion to be but only for ſuſpicion of fe- 
„gie lony, whereby the ſaid offenders have eſcaped unpuniſh- 
Jo! ed, and do daily, to the high diſpleaſure of Ahnighty 
cr! God, the great peril of the King and Queen's true ſub- 
v in jects, and encouragement of all thieves and evil- doers 
due for reformation whereof be it enacted, That no juſtices 

of peace ſhall let to bail or mainprize any ſach perſons, 
cha which for any offence by them committed, be declared 
ſtel not to be repleviſed, or baited, or be forbidden to be re- 
ma. p{-viſed, or bailed by the ſtatute of Weſtminſter the 
t nl irt; and furthermore, that any perſons, arreſted for 
that manilaughter, felony, being bailable by the law, ſhall not 
dil. be let to bail or mainprize by any juſtices of peace, but 
d toi in the form therein after preferibed -In the two pre- 
ter 8 ceding ſtatutes, the words bailable, repleviſable and main- 
tha Pernable are uſed fynonomontly ©, or prom:{cnoully, to 
$ expreſs the ſame ſingle intention of the legiſlature, viz. 
not to accept of any ſecurity but the bedy of the offender : 
and when the latter ſtatute preſcribes the form 1n which 
perſons arreſted on ſuſpicion of felony (being bailable by 
the law) may be let to bail, it evidently ſuppoſes, that 
there are ſome caſes not bailable by the law.—lt may be 
thought, perhaps, that I attribute to the legiſlature an 


hat, 
mes} 


ere. 

&. appearance of inaccuracy in the uſe of terms, merely to 
2 

o olf ſerve my preſent purpoſe. But in truth, it would make 

have more forcibly for my argument, to preſume, that the le- 


giſlature were conſtantly aware of the ſtrict legal diſtinc. 
tion between bail and replevy, and that . always 
meant to adhere to it 1. For if it be true that at rn 
* 2, Hale, P. C. ti. 124. | Z 

t Fade 2d Inſt. 180. 195, The word replewiſ ble never ſignifies 
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is by the ſheriffs, and bail by the higher courts at Weſt. 
minſter, (which I think no lawyer will deny, ) it fol. 


lows, that when the legiſlature expreſsly ſay, that any 


particular offeace is by law not bailable, the ſuperior 
courts are comprehended in the prohibition, and bound 


by it. Otherwiſe, url-ſs there was a politive exception 


of the ſaperior courts (which I affirm there never wa 
in any ſtatute relative to bail,) the legiſlature would, 


groſsly contradict themſelves, aud the manifeſt intention 
of the law be evaded. It is an eſtabliſhed rule, that when 


the law is ſpecial, and reaſon of it general, it is to be] 
generally underitood ; and though by cuſtom a latitude 
Þ- allowed to the court of King's Bench, (to conſider cir. 


cumſtances inductive of a doubt, whether the priſoaer 


be guilty or innocent, ) if this latitude be taken as an 


1% gr wer 
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arbitrary power to bail, when no circumſtances whatſo.| 


Engliſh law of bail. 


The act of the 31ſt of Charles the Second (common.ſþ 
ly called the Habeas Corpus Act) particularly declares ;Þ 
that it is not meant to extend to treaſon or felony plain. 


ly and ſpecially expreſſed in the warrant of commit- 
ment. The priſoner is therefore left to ſeek his habeat 


ever are alledg-d in favour of the priſoner, it is a pow. 
er without right and a daring violation of the Whole 


Corpus at common law; and ſo far was the legiſlature 
from ſuppoſing that perſons (committed for treaſon or 


felony plainly and ſpecially expreſſed in the warrant of 


commitment) could be let to bail by a fingle judge, or 


by the whole court, that this very act provides a reme- 


dy for ſuch perſons, i in caſe they are not indicted in the 


courſe of the term or ſeſſions ſubſequent to their com- 
mitment. The law neither ſuffers them to be enlarged 


bailable. Bailable is in a court of record by the King' s juſtices ; but re- 
* is by the Sheriff,” 


Selden, state Tr. vii. 49. 


{ 


wy 
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and oyer and terminer, or general gaol delivery, and they 
ion are hereby required upon motion to them made in open 
wal court, the laſt day of the term, ſeſſion, or gaol delivery, 
ul] either by the priſoner or any one in his behalf, to ſet at 
tion liberty the priſoner upon bail; unleſs it appear to the 
hen judges and juſtices, upon oath "made; that the witneſſes 
> befor the king could not be produced the ſame term, ſeſ- 
ade fions, or gaol delivery.” Upon the whole of this ar- 
cir. ticle I obſerve, 1. That the proviſion made in the ffſt 
5aerj@ part of it, would be, in a great meaſure, uſeleſs and nu- 
au gatory, if any ſingle judge might have bailed the priſon- 
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before trial, nor to be impriſoned after the time in 
which they ought regularly to be tried. In this caſe 


the law ſays, It ſhall and may be lawful to and for 
the judges of the court of King's Bench, and juſtices of 


er ex arbitrio during the vacation; or if the court might 
have bailed him immediately after the commencement of 


the term or ſeſſions. 2. When the law ſays It. /hall and 


may be lawful to bail for felony under particular eir- 
cumſtances, we muſt preſume, that before the paſling of 


that act, it was not lawful to bail under thoſe circum- 


ſtances. The terms, uſed by the legiſlature are enacting 


not declaratory. 3. Notwithſtanding the party may 


have been impriſoned during the greateſt part of the va- 
cation, and during the whole ſeſſion, the court are ex- 
preſsly forbidden to bail him from that ſeſſion to the 
next, if oath be made that the witneſſes for the king 


could not be produced that ſame term or ſeſſions, * * 


eme- Having faithfully ſtated the ſeveral acts of parliament 


a the relative to bail, in criminal caſes, it may be uſeful to the 


com- ¶ reader to take a ſhort biſtorical review of the law of 


argedſſ bail, through its various gradations and improvements. 


By the ancient common law, before and ſince the con- 
queſt, all felonies were bailable, till murder was except- 
49. ed by ſtatute; ſo that pe erſons might be admitted to bail, 


but re- 
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before . almoſt in every cale. The ſtatute of 
Weſtminſter ſays, that before that time, it had not been 
determined which offences were repleviſable, and which 


were not, whether by the common writ de Homine reple- 


giands, or ex officio by the ſheriff, It is very remark- 
able, that the abuſes ariſing from this unlimited power 
of replevy, dreadful as they were, and deſtructive to the 
peace of ſociety, were not corrected or taken notice of 
by the legiſlature, until the coramons of the kingdom 
had obtained a ſhare in it by their repreſentatives ; but 
the houſe of commons had ſcarce begun to exiſt, when 
theſe formidable abuſes were corrected by the ſtatute of 
Weſtminſter. It is highly probable, that the miſchief 
had been ſeverely felt by the people, although no reme. 


dy had been provided for it by the Norman Kings . 


Barons. © The iniquity of the times was ſo great, as 

it even forced the ſubjects to forego that, which was in 
account a great liberty, to ſtop the courſe of a growing 
miſchief.” The preamble to the ſtatutes made by the 
firſt parliament of Edward the Firſt, aſſigns the reaſon 
of calling it T, © becauſe the people had been otherwiſe 
intreated than they ought to be, the peace leſs kept, the 
laws leſs uſed, and offenders leſs puniſhed, than they 
ought to be by reaſon the firſt attempt to reform the 
various abuſes, was by contracting the power of reple- 
vying felons. 


For above two centuries following, it does not appear 


that any alteration was made in the law of bail, except 
that being tazen with vert or veniſon was declared to be 
equivalent to indictment. The legiſlature adhered firm- 
| I to the ſpirit of the ſtatute of Weſtminſter. The ſta- 
tute of the 27th of Edward the firſt directs the juſtices 
of aflize to enquire and puniſh officers bailing ſuch as 


* Selden by N. Bacon, 182. 
+ Parliamentary Hiſtory, 1. 82: 
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were not bailable. As for the judges of the ſuperior 
courts ; it is probable, that in thoſe days they thought 
themſelves bound by the obvious intent and meaning of 
the legiſlature- They conſidered not ſo much to what 
particular perſons the prohibition was addreſſed, as what 
the thing was which the legiſlature meant to prohibit; 
well knowing, that in the law quando aliquid probibetus, 


| prohubetur et omne, per quod devenitur ad ulud, © When 
any thing is forbidden, all the means by which the ſame 


thing miy be compadſed: or done, are equally forbidden.“ 
By the ſtatute of Richard the third, the power of 


bailing was a little enlarged. Every juſtice of peace 


was authorized to bail for felony; but they were ex- 
preſsly confined to perſons arreſted on light ſuſpicion ; 
and even this power ſo limited, was found to produce 
ſuch 1 inconveniencies, that in 3 years after the legi- 
ſlature found it neceſlary to repeal it. Inſtead of truſt- 
ing any longer to a ſingle juſtice of peace, the act of 3d 
Henry VII, repeals the preceeding act, and directs, 
55 — no priſoner of thoſe who are mainpernable by the 


law) ſhall be let to bail or mainprize by leſs than two 


juſtices, whereof one to be of the quorum.” 


And fo indiſpenſibly neceſſary was this proviſion / 


thought for the adminiſtration of juſtice, and for the ſe- 
curity and peace of ſociety, that at this time an'oaths 
was propoſed, by the King to be taken by the knights 
and eſquires of his houſehold, by the members of the 
houſe of commons, and by the peers ſpiritual and tem 
ral, and accepted and ſworn to quaſi una voce by them all; 
which among other engagements binds them © not to 
let any man to bail or mainprize, knowing and deeming 


him to be a felon, upon your honour and worſhip. 90 
help * God and all faints,”* 


| 1 Hiſtory, i Th 519. 
2 \ 


vas evaded, and the legiſlature once more obliged to in- 


important grievances of that reign. Yet when the houſe I 
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In about half a century, however even theſe proviſions 
were found inſufficient. The a& of Henry the Seventh 


terpoſe. The act of 1ſt and 2nd of Philip and Mary, 
takes away entirely from the juſtices all power of bail. | 
ing for offences declared not bailable by the ſtatute of | 
Weſtminſter. | 

The illegal impriſonment of ſeveral perſons who had 
refuſed to contribute to a loan exacted by Charles the 
firſt, and the delay of the hapeas corpus, and ſubſequent 
. 0 to bail them, conſtituted one of the firſt and moit 


of commons, which met in the year 1628, reſolved up. 
on meaſures of the moſt firm and ſtrenuous reſiſtance to YZ 
the power of impriſonment aſſumed by the King or pri- 
vy council, and to the refuſal to bail the party on the 
return of the habeas corpus, they did expreſsly, in all. 
their reſolutions make an exception of commitments, 
where the cauſe of the reſtraint was exprefled, and did 
by law juſtify the commitment. The reaſon of the di- 
ſtinction is that whereas, when the cauſe of commitment ? 
is expreſſed: the crime is then known, and the offenderÞ 
muſt be brought to the ordinary trial; if, on the con. 
trary, no cauſe of commitment be expreſſed and the pri- 
ſoner be thereupon remanded, it may operate to perpe- 
tual impriſonment. This conteſt with Charles the Firſt 
produced the act of the 16th of that King; by which the 
c>urt of King's Bench are directed, within three clays 
a” ter the return to the habeas corpus, to examine and 
determine the legality of any commitment by the King 
or privy-council, "and to do what to jruftice [hall appertam F 
in delivering, bailing, or remanding, the priſoner.— 
Now, it ſeems, it is unneceſſary for the judge to do. 8 . 
ax pertains to juſtice, Ihe ſame ſcandalous trafic 5 19 
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h 5 which we haye ſeen the privilege of parliament exerted 
„or relaxed, to gratify the pr ele nt humour, or to ſerve 

S the immediate purpoſe of the crown, is introduce 2d into 
< tue adminiftration of juſtice. The magiſtrate, ? 1t ſeems 
of has now no rule to follow, but the dictates of perſonal 


enmity, national partiality, or perhaps the moſt proſt i- 
tuted corruption. 

To complete this hiſtorical inquiry, it only remains 
to be obſerved, that the habeas corpus act of 3rft of 
Charles the Second, ſo juſtly conſidered as another Mag- 


of commitments for ſuch n charge, as can pro- 
duce no inconvenience to public juſtice by a temporary 
enlargement of the priſoner.” —So careful were the le- 
giſlature, at the very moment when they were providing 
for the liberty of the ſubject, not to furniſh any colour 
of pretence for violating or evading the eſtabliſhed law 
of bail in the higher criminal offences. But the excep- 
tion, ſtated in the body of the act, puts the matter out 
of all doubt. After directing the judges how they are 
to proceed to the diſcharge of the priſoner upon recog- 
nizance and ſurety, having regard to the equality of the 
priſoner and nature of the offence, it 1s expreſsly added, 
« nnlefs it ſhall appear to the ſaid Lord Chancellor, &c, 
that the party ſo committed 1s detained for ſuch matters 
or offences, for the which, BY THE LAW, THE PRISONER 
IS NOT BAILABLE.“ 

When the laws, plain of IEA TIE are thus inuſtra- 
ted by facts, and their uniform meaning eſtabliſhed by 
hiſtory, we do not want the authority of opinions, how- 
ever reſpectable, to inform our judgment, or to confirm 
our belief. But I am determined that you ſhall have no 
i £:22p2. Authority of every ſort ſhall be dee 2— 


* Black ſtone, iv. 127. 
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na Charta of the Kingdom *, « extends only to the cale 
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gainſt you, from Jacob to Lord Coke, from the diction- 

ary to the claflic.—-In vain ſhall you appeal from thoſe 
upright judges whom you diſdam to imitate, to thoſe 
whom you have made your example. With one voice 
they all condemn you. | 

“To be taken with the maner, is where a thief having 
ſtolen any thing, 1s taken with the ſame about him, as 
it were in his hands, which is called flagrante delicto. 
Such a criminal is nor bailable by law. Jacob, under 
the word Maner. 

Thoſe who are taken with the aner are excluded, 
by the ſtatute of Welt minſter, from the benefit of a re- 
ple vin.“ Hawkins, „ - OGs 
Of ſuch heinous offences, no one, who is ed 
guilty, ſeems to be bailable by the intent of this ſtatute. 
— Ditto, ii. 99. 

The common practice and allowed general rule is, 
that bail is only then proper where, it ſtands ind: afferent, | 
whether the party were guilty or innocent. . Ditto, 
ditto. e! 

« There is no doubt but that the bailing of a perſon; 
who ig not bailuble by law, is puniſhable, either at com- 
mon law, as a negligent eſcape, or as an offence againſt 
the ſeveral ſtatutes relative to bail.“ Ditio, 89. 

It cannot be doubted, but that neither the judges of 
this, nor of any other fiperior' court of juſtice, are ſtrict- 
ly within the purview of that ſtatute; yet they will 
always, in their diſcretion pay a due regard to it, and 
not admit a perſon to bail who is expreſsly declared by 
it irrepleviſable, without ſome particular circumſtance 
in his favour ; and therefore it ſeems difficult to find an 
inſtance, where perſons, attainted of felony, or notori- 
ouſly guilty of treaſon, or manſlav ghter, &c. -by their 
own | confeſſion, or otherwiſe, have been admitted to the 
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benefit of bail, without ſome Tpectal 1 motive to the cont 
to grant it. Ditto, 114. 
If it appears that any man hath injury or wrong by 


nis impriſonment, we have power to deliver and diſcharge 


him ;—if otherwiſe, Ve zs to be remanded by us to priſon 
again. Lord Ch. F. Hyde, State Trials, vii. 115. | 
The ſtatute of Weſtminſter was eſpecially for direc- 
tions to the Sheriffs and others ; but to ſay courts of ju- 
ſtice are excluded from this ſtatute, © I conceive it 
cannot be.“ Attorney General Heath Ditto, 132. 
« 'The court upon view of the return, judgeth of the 


ſufficiency or inſufficiency of it. If they think the pri- 


ſoner in law to be bailable, he is committed to the Mar. 
ſhal and bailed ; if not, he is remanded. — Through the 
whole debate, the objection on the part of the priſon- 


ers was, that no cauſe of commitment was expreſſed in 


the warrant; but it was uniformly admitted by their 
ot if the cauſe of commitment had been ex- 
preſſed for treaſon or felony, the court would then have 
done right in remanding them. 5 

The Attorney-General having urged, before a com- 


mitee of both houſes, That, in Beckwith's caſe and o- 
thers, the lords of the countal ſent a letter to the Court 


of King's Bench to bail, it was replied by the Managers 
of the Houſe of Commons, That this was of no mo- 
ment: “ for that either the priſoner was bazlable by thy 
If bailable by the law, then he 
was to be bailed without any ſuch letter; if not bail- 


able by the law, then plainly the judges could not have 


bailed him upon the letter, without breach of thair oath 
which is, that they are to do juſtice aun to the law.” 
Se. State Trials, vii. 175. 


80 that in bailing upon ſuch offences of the higheſt 
nature, a Kind of diſcretion, rather than a conſtant law, 
bath been exerciſed, when it ſtands wholly indifferent in 
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the eye of the court, whether the priſoner be guilty of 
not.” Selden St Tr. vii. 230. 1. | 
« I deny that a man is always bailable, when im- 
priſonment is impoſed upon him for cuſtody.” Attor- 
ney General Heath, ditto, 337. By theſe quotations 
from the State Trials, though otherwiſe not of autho- 
rity, it appears plainly, that in regard to bailable or not 
bailable, all parties agreed in admitting one propoſition 
as incontrovertible. 5 ol | A 
In relation to capital offences, there are eſpecially 
theſe acts of parliament that are the common landmarks 
* touching offences bailable or not bailable.” Hale, ii. 
P. C. 127. The enumeration includes the ſeveral acts 
cited in this paper. | 
Perſons taken with the manouvre, are not bailable be- 
cauſe it is furtum manife/ſtum,” Hale, ii. P. G. | 
The writ of habras corpus is of a high nature; for if 


perſons be wrongfully committed, they are to be diſ- 


charged, upon this writ returned, or if bailable, they 
are to be bailed: 
mitted.” Hale. ii. P. C. 143. This doctrine of Lord 
Chief-Juſtice Hale refers immediately to the ſuperior 
courts from whence the writ uſues.——< After the re- 
turn is filled the court is either to diſcharge, or bail, or 
commit him, as the nature of the cauſe requires.” Hale, 
11. P. G. 146. | 5 8 | | 

If bail be granted otherwz/ſe than the law alloweth, the 
party that alloweth the ſame ſhall be fined, impriſoned, 


render damages, or forfeit his place as the caſe ſhall re- 


quire.“ Selden by N. Bacon, 182. 


This induces an abſolute neceſſity of expreſſing, upon 


every commitment, the reaſon for which it is made; 
that the court, upon a habeas corpus, may examine into 


its validity, and, according to the circumſtances of the cafe 


It has been the ſtudy of Lord Mansfield to remove landmarks. 


if not bailable they are to be com- 
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may diſcharge, admit to bail, or remand the priſoner.” 


Blickflone, iii. 132. 
Marriot was committed for forging indorſements 
upon bank-bills, and upon a habeas corpus was bailed, 
becauſe the crime was only a great miſdemeanour ; 
for though the forging the hills be felony, yet forging 
the indorſement is not. Salze/d, i. 104. 

« Apell, d- Mahem, Sc. ideo ne fuit leſſe a baille, 


| nient plus que in appell de robery ou murder; quod 


nota, et que 1n robery et murder le pairte welt bail- 


able.” Bro. Mainprige, 67. 


„The intendment of the law in bails is 22 Aar i in- 
differenter, whether he be guilty or no, but when he is 
convict by verdict or confeſſion; then he muſt be deem- 
ed in law to be guilty of the felony, and therefore not 
bailable at all.” Coke, ii. Inſt. 188,—iv. 178. 

Bail is quando ſtat ndifferenter, and not when the 
offence is open and manifeſt.” ii. Ia. 189. 

In this caſe non tat ind perenter whether he be 

guilty or no, being taken with the Maner, that is, with 


the thing ſtolen, as it were in his hand.” Ditto, Ditto. 


If it appeareth that his impriſonment be juſt and 
lawful, he ſhall be remanded to the former gaoler ; but 
if it ſhall appear to the court that he was impriſoned 
againſt the law of the land, they ought by force of this 
ſtatute, to deliver him ; if it be doubtful and under cons 
ſideration, he may bailed.” 2 Inft. 55. 

It 1s anneceflary to load the reader with any farther 
quotations, If theſe authorities are not deemed ſuffi- 
cient to eſtabliſh the doctrine maintained in this paper, 
it will be in vain to appeal to the evidence of law- 
books, or to the opinions of judges. They are not the 
authorities by which Lord Mansfield will abide. He 
allumes an arbitrary power of doing right: and if he 
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dees wrong, it lies only between God and his conſci- 
ence. 

Now, my Lord, although TI have great faith in the 
preceding argument, I will not ſay that every minute 
part of it is abſolutely invulnerable. I am too well ac. 
quainted with the practice of a certain court, directed 
by your example, as it is governed by your authority, 
to think there ever yet was an argument, however con- 
formable to law and reaſon, in which a cunning quib- 
bling attorney might not diſcover a flaw. But taking 
the whole of it together, I affirm, that it conſtitutes a 
maſs of demonſtration, than which nothing more com- 
plete or ſatisfactory can be offered to the human mind, 
How an evaſive, indire& reply will ſtand with your re- 
putation, or how far will it anſwer, in point of defence, 
at the bar of the Houſe of Lords, Js worth your con- 
ſideration. If, after all that has been ſaid, it ſhould ftill 
be maintained, that the court of King's Bench, in bail- 
ing felons, are exempted from all legal rules whatſoever 
and that the judge has no direction to purſue but his 
private affections, or mere unqueſtionable will and plea- 
ſure, it will follow plainly, that the diſtinction between 


bailable and not bailable, uniformly expreſſed by the Le- 


giſlature, current through all our law books, and admit- 
ted by all our great lawyers without exception, 1s, in 
one ſenſe, a nugatory, ia another, a pernicious dxtinc- 
tion. It is nugatory, as 1t ſuppoſes a difference in the 
bailable quality of offences, when, in effect, the diſtinc- 
tion refers only to the rank of the magiſtrate. It is per- 
nicious, as it implies a rule of law, which yet the judge 
is not bound to pay the leaſt regard to; and impreſſes 
an idea upon the minds of the people, that the judge is 
wiſer and greater than the law.“ 

It remains only to apply the law, thus ſtated, to the 
A& in queſtion, By an authentic copy of the mit- 
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%u, it appears, that John Eyre was committed for fe- 
ony, plainly and ſpecially ex preſſed in the warrant of 

commitment, He was charged before alderman Halifax, 
by the oath of Thomas Fielding, William Holder, Wil- 
liam Payne, and William Naſh, for A /omerfly ſtealing 
eleven quires of writing paper, value fx ſhillings, the 
property of Thomas Beach, &c. — By the examina- 
tions upon oath of the four perſons mentioned in the 
mittimus, it was proved, that large quantities of paper 
had been miſſed ; and that eleven quires (previouſly 
marked, from a ſuſpicion that Eyre was the thief) were 
found upon him. Many other quires of paper marked 
in the ſame manner, were found at his lodgings ; and 
after he had been ſome time in Wood-ftreet Compter, a 
key was found in his room there, which appeared to be 
a key to the cloſet ar Guildhall, from whence the paper 
was ſtolen. When aſked whit he had to ſay in his de- 
fence, his only anſwer was, I Hope you will bail me. Mr 
Holder the clerk replied, That is impalſible. There never 
was an inſance of it, when the ſtolen goods were found 
upon the thief. "the Lord Mayor was then applied to, 
and refuſed to bail him. Of all theſe circumſtances it 
was your duty to have informed yourſelf minutely. 
The fact was remarkable; and the chief magiſtrate of 
the city of London was known to have refuſed to bail 
the offender. To juſtify your compliance with the ſo- 
licitations of your three countrymen, it ſhould be pro- 
ved, that ſuch allegations were offered to you in behalf 
of their aſſociate, as honeſtly and bona fide reduced it to 
a matter of doubt and indifference, whether the priſoner 
was innocent or guilty. Was any thing offered by the 
Scotch triumvirate that tended to invalidate the poſitive 
charge made againſt him by ſour credible witneſſes upon 
oath ? Was it even infinuated to you, either by him- 
{cif or his bail, that no felony was committed ;-——-0r 
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that he was not the felon; that the ſtolen goods were 


not found upon him; or that he was only the re. 
ceiver, not knowing them to be ſtolen ? — Or, in ſhort 
did they attempt to produce any evidence of his inſanity! 
—To all theſe queſtions I anſwer for you without the 
leaſt fear jof contradiction, poſitively, No. From the 
moment he was arreſted, he never entertained any hope 
of acquittal ; therefore thought of nothing but obtain. 
ing bail, that he might have time to ſettle his. affairs, 
convey his fortune into another country, and ſpend the 
remainder of his life in comfort and affluence abroad. In 
this prudential ſcheme of future happineſs, the Lord 
Chief Juſtice of England moſt readily and heartily con. 
curred. At fight of ſo much virtue in diſtreſs, your 
natural benevolence took the alarm. Such a man as Mr 
Eyre, ſtruggling with adverſity, muſt always be an in. 
tereſting ſcene to Lord Mansfield. Or, was it that 
liberal anxiety by which your whole life has been dif- 
tinguiſhed, to enlarge the liberty of the ſubje&? My 
Lord, we did not want this new inſtance of the liber- 
ality of your principles. We already knew what Kind 
of ſubjeQs they were for whoſe liberty you were anxi- 
ous. At all events, the public are much indebted to 
you for fixing a price at which felony may be committed 
with 1mpunity. 

Lou bound a felon, nctoriouſly worth 30, cook in the 
ſum of gocl. With your natural turn to equity, and 
knowing as you are in the doctrine of precedents, you 
undoubtedly meant to {ſettle the proportion between the 
fortune of the felon and the fine by which | he may com- 
Found for his felony. The ratio now upon record, and 
tranſmitted to poſterity under the auſpices of Lord 
Musfield, is exactly one to an hundred. My Lord, 
without intending it, you have laid a cruel "os 
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upon the genius of your countrymen, In the warmeſt 


indulgence of their paſſions, they have an eye to the ex- 


pence; and if other virtues fail us, we have a reſource 
in their economy. 

By taking ſo trifling a ſecurity from 1685 Eyre, you 
invited, and manifeſtly exhorted him to eſcape. Al- 
though in bailable caſes, it be uſual to take four ſecu- 


rities, you left him in the cuſtody of three Scotchmen, 
whom he might have eaſily ſatisfied for conniving at his 


retreat. That he did not make uſe of the opportunity 


Fou induſtriouſly gave him, neither juſtifies your con- 


duct, nor can it be any way accounted for, but by his 
exceſſive and monſtrous avarice. Any other man but 
this boſom friend of three Scotchmen, would gladly 
have ſacrificed a few hundred pounds, rather than to 


ſubniit to the infamy of pleading guilty in open court. 


It is poſſible, indeed, that he might have flattered him- 
ſelf K* not unreaſonably, with the hopes of a pardon. 


That he would have been pardoned, ſeems more than 


probable, If I had not directed the public attention to 
the leading ſtep you took in favour of him. In the pre- 
ſent gentle reign, we well know what uſe has been made 
of the lenity of the court, and of tie mercy of the Crown, 
The Lord Chief Juſtice of England accepts of the 
hundredth perth of the property of a felon taken in the 
fact, as a recogniſance for his appearance. Your bro- 
ther Smythe browbcats a jury, and forces them to alter 


their verdict, by which they had found a Scotch ſer- 


geant guilty of murder; and though the Kennedies were 


convicted of a moſt deliverate and atrocious murder, 


they {till had a claim to the royal mercy. They were 
ſaved by the chaſtity of their connections. hey had 
a ſiſter; yet it was not her beauty, but the pliancy of 
her virtue, that recommended her to the King. 

The holy author of our religion was ſeen in the com- 


ſuffer = 4vars of the houſe of Lords to be ſhut, I now 
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pany of ſinners ; but it was his gracious purpoſe to con. 
vert them ' Ki their ſins. Another man, who, in the 
ceremonies of our faith, might give leſſons to the great 
enemy of it, upon e. principles keeps much the 
ſame company. He advertiſes for patients, collects all 
the diſeaſes of the heart, and turns a royal palace into 
an hoſpital for incurables. A man of honour has no 
ticket of admiſſion at St James's. They receive him 
like a virgin of the Magdalenes; Go thou and dg Like 
207 e. 

My charge againſt you is now made good. I ſhall 
however, be ready to anſwer, or ſubmit to fair objec. 
tions. If, whenever this matter ſhall be agitated, you 


a wood 


— 
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proteſt, chat I ſhall conſider you as making no reply, 
From that moment, in the opinion of the world, you 
will ſtand elf convicted. Whether your reply be quib- 
bling aad evaſive, or liberal and in point, will be matter 
for the judgment of your peers ; but if, when every 
poſſible idea of diſreſpect to that noble boaſe (in whole 
CT and juſtice the nation implicitly confides) is here 
moſt folemoly diſclaimed, you ſhould endeayour to re- 
preſent this charge as a contempt of their authority, and 
move their lordſhips to cenſure the publiſher of this pa- 
per, I then affirm, that you ſupport injuſtice by vio- 
lence, that you are guilty of a heinous aggravation of 
your offence, and that you contribute your utmoſt in- 
fluence to promote, on the part of the higheſt court of 
judicature, a poſitive denial of Juſtice to the nation. 


U 
* 
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LETTER. IXIX. 


| TO THE RIGHT HON. LORD CAMDEN. =. 
My LosD, 


TURN with pleaſure from chat barren waſte, in 


which no ſalutary plant takes root, no verdure 
quickens, to a character fertile, as I willingly believe, in 
every great and good qualification. I call upon you in 
the name of the Engliſh nation, to ſtand forth in defence 
of the laws of your country, and to exert in the cauſe 
of truth and juſtice, thoſe great abilities with which you 
were entruſted for the benefit of mankind. To aſcer- 
tain the facts ſet forth in the preceding paper, it may 
be neceſſary to call the perſons mentioned in the itti- 
mus to the bar of the houſe of lords. If a motion for 
that purpoſe ſhould be rejected, we ſhall know what to 
think of Lord Mansfield's innocence. The legal argu- 


ment is ſubmitted to your Lordſhip's judgement. After 


the noble ſtand you made againit Lord Mansfield upon 
the queſtion of libel, we did expect that you would not 
have ſuffered that matter to have remained undetermi- 
ned. But it was ſaid that Lord Chief Juftice Wilmot 


had been prevailed upon to vouch for an opinion of the 


late Judge Yates, which was ſuppoſed to make againſt 
you ; and we admit of the excuſe. When ſuch deteſ- 
table arts are employed to prejudge a queſtion of right, 
it might have been imprudent, at that time to have 
brought it to a deciſion. In the preſent iuſtance, you 
will have no ſuch oppoſition to contend with. If there 
be a judge or a lawyer of any note in Weſtminſter hall, 
who ſhall be daring enough to affirm, that, according to 
the true intendment of the laws of England, a felon, taken 
with the maner in flagrante delicto, is bailable; or that 
the diſcretion of an Engliſh judge is merely arbitrary, 


— 
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and not governed by rules of law; I ſhould be glad to 


be acquainted with him. Whoever he be, I will take 
care that he ſhall not give you much trouble. Your 
Lordſhip's character aſſures me that you will aſſume 
that principal part, which belongs to you, in ſupporting 
the laws of England againſt a wicked judge, who makes 
it the occupation of his life to miſinterpret and pervert 
them. If you decline this honourable office, 1 fear it 
will be ſaid, that, for ſome months paſt, you have kept 
too much company with the Duke of Grafton. When 
the conteſt turns upon the interpretation of the laws, 
you cannot, without a formal ſurrender of all your re- 
putation, yield the poſt of honour even to Lord Chatham, 
Conſidering the fituation and abilities of Lord Mansfield, 
I do not fcruple to affirm, with the moſt ſolemn appeal 
to God for my ſincerity, that, in my judgment, he is 
the very worſt and moſt dangerous man in the kingdom, 
Thus far I have done my duty 1n endeavouring to bring 
him to puniſhment. But mine is an inferior, miniſte- 
rial office in the temple of juſtice : I have bound 
the victim, and dragged him to the altar. 


JUNIUS. 


HE Reverend Mr John Horne having, with his 
Kk uſual veracity and honeſt induſtry, circulated a re- 
port that Junius, in a letter to the Supporters of the Bill 
of Rights, had warmly delared himſelf in favour of long 
arliaments and rotten boroughs, it is thought neceſſary 


to ſubmit to the public the following extract from his 


letter to John Wilkes Eſq ; dated the 7th of September. 


1771, and laid before the Society on the 24th of the 
{ame month. | | | 


« WIIn regard to the ſeveral articles, taken, ſepa- 
ratcly, I own tam concerned to ſee that the great con- 
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dition whieh ought to the /ine qua non of parliamen- 
tary qualification, which ought to be the baſis (as it 
afluredly will be the only ſupport) of every barrier 
raiſed in defence of the conſtitution, I mean a declara- 
tron upon oath to Joorten the duration of parliaments, is 


reduced to the fourth rank in the eſteem of the ſociety ; 


and even in that place, far from being inſiſted on with 
firmneſs and vehemence, ſeems to have been particularly 
ſighted in the expreſſion, You /hall endeavour to reſtore 


anmual parttaments — Are theſe the terms which men 


who are in earneſt, make uſe of, when the falus reipub- 


tice 1s at ſtake rs expected other language from Mr 


Wilkes. —Beſides my objection in point of form, I dif- 


approve highly of the meaning of the fourth article a as 


it ſtandz. Whenever the queſtion ſhall be ſeriouſly a 

tated; I will endcavour (and if I live will alfaredly 2 at- 
tempt it) to convince the Engliſh nation, by arguments, 
to my underſtanding unanſtwerable, that they ought to 
inſifl upon a triennial, and baniſh the idea of an annual 
parliament I am convinced, that if ſhort- 
ening the duration of parliaments (which in effect is 
keeping the repreſentative under the rod of the conſti- 
tuent) be not made the baſis of our new parliamentary 
juriſprudence, other checks or improvements ſignify no- 
thing. On the contrary, if this be made the foundation, 
other meaſures may come in aid, and, as auxiliaries, be 
of confiderable ad vantage. Loi Chatham 8 Project, for 


inſtance, of increaſing the number of knights of ſhires 


appears to me Admir üble. VVV 
cutting away the retten boroughs, I am as much offend- 
ed as any man at ſeeing ſo many of them under the di- 
rect influence or the crown or at the diſpoſal of private 
perſons. Yet, { own, [ have bothgdoubts and appre- 
henſions in l to the remedy you propoſe. I ſhall 
be charged, per haps, with an unuſual want of political 


A a 


. 
intrepedity, when I honeſtly confeſs to you that I am 


ſtartled at the idea of ſo extenſive an amputation, ln 
the firſt place, I queſtion the power, de jure, of the legi. 


ſlature to disfranchiſe a number of boroughs, upon the 


general ground of improving the conſtitution. There 
cannot be a doctrine more fatal to the liberty and pro. 
perty we are contending for, than that which confound; 
the idea of a ſupreme and an arbitrary legiſlature. [ 
need not point out to you the fatal purpoſes to which it 
has been, and may be applied. If we are ſincere in the 
political creed we profeſs, there are many thang; 


which we ought to affirm cannot be done by King, 


Lords, and Commons. Among theſe I reckon the dif. 
franchiſing of the boroughs with a general view of im- 
provement. I conſider it as equivalent to robbing the 
parties concerned of their freehold, of their birth-right. M. 
I ſay, that although this birth-right may be forfeited, 01 
the exerciſe of it ſuſpended in particular caſes, it cannot 
be taken away by a general law, for any real or pre- 
tended purpoſe of improving the conſtitution, Suppo. 
ſing the atterapt made, I am perſuaded you cannot mean 


that either King, or Lords, ſhould take an active part in 


{ 

j 

{ 
it. A bill, which only touches the repreſentation of the 
people, muſt originate in the houſe of Commons. In 
the formation and mode of paſling it, the excluſive r. igt 
ot the Commons muſt be aſſerted as ſcrupulouſly as inf? 
the caſe of a money bill. Now, Sir, J ſhould be glad 
to know by what Kind of reaſoning it can be proved, 
that there 1s a power veſted in the repreſentative to de- 
ſtroy his immediate conſtituent. From whence could 
he poſſibly derive it? A courtier, I know, will be ready 
to maintain the affirmative. The doctrine ſuits hin 
exactly, becauſe it gives an unlimited operation to tit 
influence of the Crown. Bat we, Mr Wilkes, ought t. 
hold A Gflerent language. It is no anſwer to me to ſay 


2 
. 
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That the bill when 1t paſſes the houſe of Commons, 1s 
the act of the majority, and not the repreſentatives of 
the particular boroughs concerned. If the majority can 
disfranchiſe tea boroughs, why not twenty, why not the 
whole kingdom? Why ſhould not they make their own 
ſeats in parliament . * life? When the ſeptennial act 
paſſed, the legiſlature did, what, apparently and pal pably 
they had no power to do: but they did more than 
it what people in general were aware of; they, in effect, 
he disfranchiſed the whole kingdom for Cork years. 


06 „For argument's ſake, I will now ſuppoſe that the 
ng, expediency of the meaſure and the power of parliament 
li are unqueſtionable. Still you will find an unſurmoun- 


im-: table difficulty in the execution. When all your in- 
the I ftruments of amputation are prepared, when the unhap- 
zut. py patient lies bound at your feet without the poſſibility 
I or of reſiſtance, by what infallible rule will you direct the 
\not operation? When you propoſe to cut away the rotten 
pre- parts, can you tell us what parts are perfectly Sound 2 
zpo- Wl —Are there any certain limits in fact or theory, to in- 
| form you at what point you muſt ſtop, at what point 
the mortification ends? To a man ſo capable of obſer- 
vation and reflection as you are, it is unneceſſary to ſa 
all that might be ſaid upon the ſubjeR. Befides that I 
approve highly of Lord Chatham's idea of znjufing a 
portion of new health into the conſtitution to enable it to 
bear its infirmities, (a brilliant expreſſion, and full of in- 
triake wiſdom), other reaſons concur in perſuading me 
to adopt it, I have no objection, &c.” 

The man who fairly and completely anſwers this ar- 


read Wgument, ſhall have my thanks and my applauſe. My 
- kioMbeart is already with him. I am ready to be converted. 
to thi I admire his morality, and would gladly ſubſcribe 
gut eo the articles of his faith. Grateful, as I am, to the 


o BEING whoſe bounty bas imparted to me this rea- 
A a 2 


na LETTERS. 
ſoning intellect, whatever it is, I hold myſelf propor- 
tionally indebted to him, from whoſe enlightened under. 
ſtanding another ray of knowledge communicates to 
mine. But neither ſhould I think the moſt exalted fa. 
culties of the human mind a gift worthy of the Divi- 
nity, nor any aſſiſtance in the improvement of them, a 
ſubje& of gratitude to my fellow- creature, if I were 
not ſatisfied, that really to inform the underſtanding, 
corrects and enlarges the heart. 

JUNIUS, 


- 


OWE 
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 SHERIC 4 Mr Pitt and Lord Cambden TO pale l a! 
of page 58 new office eſtabliſhed for the buſineſs 0 ö { 
of, ib. bi 
Army, young g gentlemen coming into it ſaid to be a Coun. | | | 
rity for the Kingdom, from foreign as well as domeſtic | | 


ſlavery, 23—many of our forces in climates unfavoura« | 1 
ble to Britiſh conflitutions, 24—the inſult offered to it, =_ 
by appointing Colonel Luttrell nn of Ire. \ 
land, 194. 


B 


| 
| 
Beckford Mr his ſumptuous entertainment at "ahi manſionn | 
houſe, 262. 
Bedford corporation of, admit ſtrangers to their freedam, | 
to ſhake off the tyranny of the Duke of Bedford, 102— | 
Duke of, a letter to his Grace from Junius, 99—his feel- 'Y 
gs nice, if to be judged from his reſentments, ib.— 1 
what his Brac was, and what he might have been, Ioo | 
bis avowal of the ſale of a borough 102—accuſed of | 
inſenſibility on the loſs of his ſon, ib.—his grace every 4 
way unfortunate 103.—his embaſly at Verſailles the firſt ; 
important part of his hiſtory, ib.—theſe who are ac» 4 
quainted with his Grace's pecuniary character are apt = 
to ſuſpe@ ſuch ſacrifices would not have been made with. 'Y 
out ſome private compenſations, 104—ſtipulations made Y 
between him and Lord Bute, and violated, ib.—behaves 2 
to the King in an outrageous manner. 105—ſolicits again 1 
the friendſhip of Lord Bute, ib. —his meaſures to obtain [] 
and confirm his power, IG —his character vindicated by i ; 
Sir William Draper, 114—makes a public diſplay of | i* 
| 


his inſenfibility on the death of his fon, 12 an anec- 


dote of his Grace's behaviour on this raisfortune, 126. 
A a3 
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Benſon Mr challenged as a juryman. 299 

Bingley Mr his impriſonment for two years, 2co. | 

Blackflone Dr ſolicitor to the Queen, 575—more ſolicitous 
to preſerve his place than his reputation, ib.—a letter 

addreſſed from him to Junius, 74—charged with having 
delivered different doctrines in the houſe of commons 
from what he had written in his commentaries. 7559—that 
when he ſpoke in the houſe he never once thought of ot 
the Commentaries, until the contradiction was unex- 
pectedly urged, 80 —contradicts the miniſtry ſometimes 
as well as himſelf, 98. 

Brad/haw Mr has a 6%" IEA ſettled upon him, 16 5—affirms | 
that every part of Mr Hine's pnrchaſe- - money was paid RY 
to Colonel Burgoyne, 252—an intimacy betwixt him 
and Lord Irnham, 312. 

Bromfield Mr Surgeon, his opinion in regard to the death | 
of George Clarke, who received a blow at the Brent- 
ford election, 33. 

Brooke Dr faid to be quartered on the falary of a patent 
place purchaſed by Mr Hine, 140. 


Bucarelli, the Spaniſh governor of Port Egmont, acted in 


obedience to his order, 208 —if he had acted without it, 

he deſerved death, 212. . 
Burgoyne Colonel, lis expences at Preſton, 1 39—the pur- 

chaſe money of a patent place ſaid to be given him for 

his ſervice at Preſton, 741—no man more tender of his 

reputation, ib. | 
Bute Earl of, his interview with the Duke of Bedford, 

101 -not of a temper to relinquiſh power though he re- 

tired from employment, 104 —ſtipulations made betwixt 


him and the Duke of Bedford violated, ib.—treats the 


Duke with contempt when again ſoliciting his friendſhip, 
'1105—forced into the prince of Wales's houſchold, con. 
trary to the late King's inclination, 145. 


C 
Calcraft Mr when he determined to be a patriot, 2 93. 


* Lord, attributes: to the crown a power, in caſe of 
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neceſſity, to ſuſpend the operation of an ac of the legi⸗ 


ſlature, 289 his doctrine in this reſpe& conſidered and 


re futed, 296 — a letter to his lordſhip from Junius, 337. 
Carleton houſe, the tutelage and dominion of the heir ap- 
parent laid there many years ago, 145. 

Charles 1. lived and died a hypocrite, 48. 

Charles II. a hypocrite, though of another ſort, ib. 

Chatham, Lord, introduces the Duke of Grafton on the 
political ſtage, 49—obliged to withdraw his name from 
an adminiſtration formed on the credit of it, 50—the 

motive of giving the thanks of the city to him, 262 —an 
encomium on him by Junius, 2 69. 

Clergy, their incapacity to ſit in the houſe of commons, 92. 
Cote, Sir Edward, his opinion with regard to the power of 
the houſe of commons committing for contempt, 233. 
Colontes, thoſe of America alienated from their natural af- 
fection to the mother-country, receive ſpirit and ar- 
gument from the declaration of Mr Pitt and Lord 
Camden, 6— the ſtamp act repealed, and a new mode 


of taxing the colonies invented, ib.—the coloniſts equal- 


ly deteſt the pageantry of a king and the hypocriſy of a 
biſhop, 153. 7 
Commons houſe of, the ſituation they are reduced to by 
their vote on the Middleſex election, g—lſaid'to have 
transferred their gratitude from their parents to their 
benefactors, I51—have aſſumed an authority equal to an 
act of the Legiſlature, I ;55—have transferred the right 
of election from the collective to the repreſentative body, 
158 they are only interpreters to convey the ſenſe of 
the people to the Crown, 181 —did not dare to affert 
their own dignity when groſsly attacked, 1879——would 
beſt conſult their dignity by rr to the laws when 
they are offended, 227. 

Corſica would never have been invaded, if the Britiſh court 
bed interpoſed with dignity and Ermneſs, [7 

Cromwell, Oliver, with all his crimes, had the ſpirit of an 


Englithman, ar6—an expreſſion of his 1 in the time of 


Shares J. 258. 
A 
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Cumberland, the late Duke of, in his time parliamentary 
influence prevailed leaſt in the army, 22. 
| D E. 
Dingly Mr becomes a candidate for the county of Middle. 
_ ſex, 37. N | 
Dodd, Captain, applied to Captain Garth for the aſſiſtance 
of his guard to reſcue General Ganſel, 124. _ 
Draper, Sir William, his defence of the Marquis of Gran. 
by againft the charges of Junius, 11—his letter to Ju- Fe 
nius, 21 — refers him to the united voice of the army, 
and all Germany, for inflances of the military ſkill and 
capacity of the Marquis of Granby, 22 bis anſwer on his 
on account, 24—accuſed of making a traffic of the 4 
103al favour, 26.—Another letter to Junius, 2$—his CG 
an{wer to a queſtion of Junius, ib, To Junius, 108— 
complains of the aſſertion of Junius, that he had ſold the a 
companions of his ſucceſs, ib.—that it is a malicious G, 
falſehood, and bids the writer ſtand forth and avow the 
charge, ib.—appeals to the gentlemen to whom he had 
made application in this affair, 1c9—To Junius, 113— G 
rhat he has read his letter to the Duke of Bedford with 
horror and aſtonilhment, wherein an affectionate father 
is upbraided with the loſs of an only and moſt amiable G 
ſon, 114—that Junius goes wantonly out of his way to 
torment declining age, ib.—he is called upon to PESED 
the Duke's avarice before he makes his halty and wick- 
ed concluſions, 115— but if an ambaſſador loves money 
too much, is this a proof that he has taken any to betray 
his country? 116—8ir William's account of the mini- 
terial quarrels, IIy—that the Duke, however, potent 
as he is, is amenable to juſtice, and the parliament is the 
high and ſolemn tribunal. | 


. 
Ellis, Mr Welbore, whether he makes or ſuppreſſes 2 mo- 

tion, is ſure of his diſgrace, 178. 3 
Expulfion from the Houſe of Commons, whether it creates 
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incapacity of being re-eleQed, 1 & ſeq.— Mr Wal- 
oic's cale conſidered as a precedent, 84. 
Eyre, John, bailed by Lord Mansfield, 309. this affair ſta- 
ted and examined according to the ſtarateg in ſuch ca- 


ſes, 334. 


| F 
Felony, whether or not bailable, 316 the ſtatutes relative 
to Wall) tn criminal matters Rated in due order, 319. 
; Foote, Mr Surgeon, his cvideuce on the trial of Quirk, 
34* 
8. 


Game lab oppreſſive to tlie lubjeck, 308. 

Ganſel, General, his refcue from the bailiffs near the Tilt 
yard in St James? Park, 129—he ſolicited a corporal 
and other ſoldiers to aſſiſt him in making his eſcape, 133. 

Garth, Captain, declined appearing bimſelf, but Rood aloof 
while Captain Dodd took upon him to order out the 
King's guard to reſcue General Ganſel, 134. 

h Gi/borne, Colonel, a regiment faid to be ſold to him, 20-— 

1 Colonel Draper reigned it to him for his balfpay. 26— 

T accepts of a penſion for the government of Kigfale, 194. 

a Graſton, Duke of, upon what footing he firſt took, and loon 

) 

2 


after reſigned, the office of ſecretary of ſtate, 3— the 
only act of mercy to which he adviſed his Sovereign re- 
ceived with diſapprobation, 33—his eſtabliſhment of a 
new tribunal, 36—one fatal mark fixed on every mea- 
ſure wherein he is concerned, 37—a finguler inſtance of 
youth without ſpirit, 38 —obliged either to abandon a 
uſeful partizan, or to protect a felon from public ju- 
ſtice, 39——acculed of balancing his non execution gz 
the laws with a breach of the conſtitution, 43 the 
ſeating of MrLuttreil ia the houſe of commons entails on 
poſterity the immediate effects of his adminiſtration, ib 

in his ſyſtem of government he addreſſes himizIt 
ſimply to the touch, 479-——his character conſidered, as 
a ſubject of curious ſneculation, ib-reſemblance there- 


| 


9 


E 
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of to that of his royal progenitors, 48 


out, a patriot of no unpromiting expectations, 49 
many compenlations to make in the cloſet for his forme 


at bis ſetting 
by 


friendſhip with Mr Witkes, ib. his union by mar. 
riage not imprudent in a political view, o his &©ract; 
public condad as a miniſter, the counter part of hy 
private hiſtory 51-———1n the whole courſe of bis life 1 
ſtrange endeavour to unite contradictions, 56= 
fult on abe decocum at the Opera houſe, 88 bis 
reaſons for deſerting his friends, ib his political in. 
fant ſtate, childhood, puberty, "and manhood, 59 —1 
his Graces abilities had been able to keep pace with the 
principles ot his heart, he would have been a formidable 
miniſter, COo—the people find a reſource in the weakn 
of bis underſtanding, 1b.—chargzed with being the leader 
of a ſervile adminiſtration collected from the deſerten 
of all parties, G2 his coyneſs in rejecting Mr Vaug 
han's prop zofals is ſaid to reſemble the termagant chaſtity 
of a prude, 13$——=is called upon to tell the price 6 
the patent purchaſed by Mr Hine, 139 will he dare 
(gays Junius) to proſecute Vaughan, whilſt he is fetting 
up the royal patronage to auction! 2 1 59 in his pub. 
lic character has injured every ſubject in the empire. 161 
the event of all the ſacrifices he made to Lot! 
Bute's patronage, ib. at the moſt active period o 
life obliged to quit the bufy ſcene, and conceal himſel 
from the world, 162 the neglect of the petitions and 
remonſtrances a part of his original plan of government, 
163. was contented with pronouncing Colonel Lut: 
trell's panegvric, 201 is reſtored to his rank unde 
the royal flandard, 238 18 acknowledged by Junius 
to have great intrinſic merit, but is cautioned not to vs 
lue it too highly, 239 in vain would his Majeſty 
have looked round for a more conſummate character, ib. 


his in. 


be remembers with gratitude how the Duke ac 
commodated his morals to the neceſſity of his ſervice 
the abundance of merit, in the Duke to ſecur 


a ſtriking peeuliatit 


22 


3 
the larour of his ſovereign 240 
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in his character, 242 his Grace's re- appointment in 


the cabinet announced to the public by the ominous re- 
turn of Lord Bute, 243 in whatever . meaſure con- 


cerned, he makes the government of the beſt of princes 
contemptible and ridiculous, ib- 


is baſeneſs affirmed 
to be the cauſe of greater miſchief to England than even 
the unfortunate ambition of Lord Bute, 269 
enormous excefles the influence of the crown has con- 
diu cted his Grace without a ſpark of perſonal reſoluticn, 
177 ——in what a hopeful condition he delivered the 
navy to his ſucceffor, 280 the navy being in great 
want of timber, a warrant was made out to cut timber 


in Whittlebury foreſt where the Duke is kereditary 


ranger, 380 Lis Grace's periccution of the deputy 
ſurveyor for attempting to cut down the trees when he 
happened not to have the warrant in his pocket, 28 1— 
the Duke aſſerted upon his honour that in the grant the 
property of the timber is veſicd in the ranger, ib.— 

the very reverſe affirmed to be the truth, ib. — yet the 
oaks keep their ground, the King is defrauded, and the 


navy ſuffers; all this to appesſe the Duke of Grafton, 


289 


G 


the mortification he received on the defeat of 
Sir James Lowther, 310—— his expedition in haſtening 
the grant to transfer the Duke cf Portland's property 
to Sir James Lowther, 313. = 


ranby Lord, accuſed of accumulating in his own perſon 


and family a number of lucrative empl-yments, & his 
cares confined to filling up vacancies, g- praiſed and 
vindicated by Sir Willaim Draper, agaiaſt the charges 
of Junius, 12—the united voice of the army and all 
Germany will tell inſtances of his military Kill and ca- 


pacity, 22—his reputation is ſaid by Junius to have ſuf- 


fered more by his friends than his enemies, 27. 


Grenville, Mr at any rate to be ditireſſed becauſe he was 


miniſter 6 vindicated from ſome reflections thrown 
out againſt him in a pamphlet written ia defence of Sir 
William Blackſtone, 75 — receives the chaſtiſement 
from the chair in the houſe of commons, 80. 


to what 
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Harley Mr, the intereſt of government | in the city, ſaid to 
be „ to him, 243 
Harry the Light, by the ſabmiſſion of his Parliament, as 
ablolute as Louis the Fourteenth. 
Howe, Sir Edward, this country highly indebted to him, g. 
Hiijbor ugh, Lal! of, called forth to govern America, 6— 
oi wcatures cenſufed, ib, 
Hine, Mr a patent purchaſed by him, x39—thke price at 
which the place was knocked own. 141. | 
Horne, NII <p unfortuuate endeayou! s in ſupport of the 
nomination of theriits, 245 53 Principles atready 
a biſhop, ib. iis letter to Fs 246 it is the 
3 gained under this ſignature which draws from 
him a reply, ib—— that he is reudy to lay down hi 
Uſe in 1 to the minillerial meaſures, 247 —fthat 
he did nat ſolicit one vote in favour of Meſſrs Plumbe 
and Nirkemas, ib.—A letter to him from Junius, 248 
——acc ated of havin g {014 himſelf to the miniſtry, from 
hie 0999 letters, 2 :9-—his molle of attack on Mr Wilkes 
ceviured, ibis blamed for in troducing the name of 2 
young lady into the newſpapers, 250—1s charged with 
Haviug ol Mr Oliver, ib— Another letter to Junius, 
251—charges him with inconſiſlancy and ſelf contradic- 
tion, 282 1; dat he feels no reluctance to attack. the cha- 
r-Her of any man, 253=—that the catknels in which he 
"UE: bes uimſel f l led has nst concealed him, 257— 
ret. ctions on the tendency of Junius's principles, 259 — 
t Mr Wilkes did commiſnlon Mr Thomas Walpole 
0 fel, cit. a penſion for him, 260 -that, according. to 
tunius, Mr Wilkes ought to hold Ts fring of his bene- 
fictors? burfes /o lan; as he ceutinues to be a thorn in 
tho bxrngs file, 201—ihat the leaders of the oppoſition 
refuled to |tipulere Certain points for the public, in caſe 
they {ould get into admyii iration, ib. A letter in 
reply to; Mir Horne, 264 18 charged with changing 
the terms of Junus's propoſition when he iuppoles bim 


(43 
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to aſſert, it would be impoſſible for any man to write in 


the newſpaper, and not to be diſcovered, 25; that 
he deals in fiction, and therefore naturally appeals to the 


evidence of the poets, 2659—1s allowed a degree of me- 


rit which aggravates his guilt, 267— his furious perſe- 
cuting zeal has by gentle degrees Wiens into modera- 
tion, 267—ſhametul for view who has lived in friendſhip 

wh Mr Wilkes to reproach him for fallin ngs naturally 


ted with deſpair, 271. 
Humphrey, Mr bis treatment of the Duke of Bedford on 


the courſe at Litchfield, 103. 
I 


Ireland, the people of, have been uniformly plundered and 


oppreſſed, 152. 


Irnham Lord, father of colonel Luttrell, 312. 
Judge, one may be honeſt enough in the decifion of — 


cauſes, yet a traitor to the public, 


Junius, letter from, to the printer of the public Adverti- 


ſer, on the ſtate of the nation, and the different depart- 
ments of the ſtate, 1 —To Sir William Draper, 16— 
approves of Sir William's ſpirit in giving his name to 
the public, but that it was a proof of nothing but ſpirit, 


ib. — requires ſome inſtances of the military {kill and 


capacity of Lord Granby, 17 — puts ſome queries to 
Sir William as to his own conduct. 20. called upon 


by Sir William to give his real name 21 Another 
letter to Sir William Draper, 27. explains Sir Wil- 
liam's bargain with Colonel Giſborne. 28——Letter to 


Sir William Draper, 30—declares himſelf to be a plain 
unlettered man, ib, —calls upon Sir William to juſti- 


| fy his declaration of the Sovereign's having done an act 


in his fayour contrary to law, 31—takes his leave of 


Sir William, ib.— Letter to the Duke of Grafton, 32— 


that the only act of mercy to which the Duke adviſed 
his Majeſty meets with diſapprobation, 33—that it was 


| hazarding too > much to interpoſe the ſtrength of prero- 


—— 2 „ —„ 
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gative between ſuch a felon as M'Quirk and the juſtice 
of his country, 34—the pardoning of this man, and the 
reaſons alledged ſor ſo doing, confidered, 36—To the 
Duke of Grafton, 3) that one fatal wack ſeems to be 
fixed on every — 5. of his Grace, whether in a per. 
ſonal or political character, ib. that a certain miniſterial 
writer does not defend the miniſter as to the pardonin 
M*Quirk, upon his own principles, 38 ——that his 
Grace can beſt tell for which of Mr Wilkes's good 
qualities he firſt honoured him with his triend(hip, 
39— o Mr Edward Weſton, 40—— a citation 
from tis pamphlet in defence of the pardoning of 
M'Quitk, with remarks 41—To the Duke of Grafton, 
4A2—that his Grace was at firſt ſcrupulous of even exer. 
cifing thoſe powers with which the executive power of 
the 1081 lature is inveſted, ib.—that he referved the 
proo's of bis intrepid ſpirit for trials of greater hazard, 
43 —that he balanced the non- execution of the Jaws 
with a breach of the conſtitution, ib. —T'o the Duke of 
Grafteo, 46-—that his Grace ac Idrefles bimſelf ſimply to 
the touch, 4s character reſembles that of his royal 
anceitors, 43.—To the Duke of Grafton, 60—if his 
Graces talents could Keep pace with the principles of 
his heart, he would have been a- moſt formidable mini- 
ſter, ib. —that be became the leader of an adminiſtration 
collected from the deſerters of all parties, 62—To the 
printer of the Public Advertiſer, 66—the queſtion. ari- 
ng from Mr Wilkes's expulſion, and the appointment 
of Mr Luttrell, attempted to be ſtated with juſtice and 
preciſion, 67 —the expulſion, of Mr Walpole and his 
re-eleQion, how far a caſe in point, 69 — To Sir Wil- 
diam Blackſtone, 754—a certain pamphlet written in de- 
fence of Sir William's conduct conſidered, ib. Mir Gren- 
ville and Sir Willian Meredith vindicated from ſome al. 
perſions in this pamphlet, 75, „that a. certain writer 
who defends the proceedings with regard to the Middle- 
ex election only N ſuch part of Mr W. K caſe 
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as ſeems to ſuit his purpoſe, 88—that the Houſe meant 


to declare Mr Walpole's incapacity aroſe from the 
crimes he had committed 89 they allo declared the 
other candidate not duly elected, 9ri—exsplanation of 
ſome pallages in the laſt letter, 9 the Duke of 
Bedford, 99—that he has loſt much real authority and 
importance, 100—the degree of judgment he has ſhown 
in carrying his own ſyſtem into execution, 103—the im- 
ortance of his embaſſy to the court of Verſailles, ib.— 
the meaſures he took to obtain and confirm his power, 
125—To Sir William Draper, 110,—that after having 
attacked Juni s under that character he had no right to 
know him under any other, III that Sir William was 


appointed Colonel to a regiment greatly out of his turn, 


112—ſunius thinks it by no means necefary he {hould 
be expoled to the reſentment of the worit aud moſt 
powerful men in this country, 112 — ir William ſtill 
continues to be a fatal fciend, 118 —he conſiders nothing 
in the cauſe he adopts but the difficul ty or defending it, 
ib.—he may reit aflured the Duke of Bedford laughs 


with equal indifference at Junius“ reproaches and Sie. 


William's diſtreſs about him, 11g —admitting the ſingle 
inftance of his Grace's generoſity, the public may per- 
haps demand ſome other proofs of his muniſicence, 120 
though there was no document left of any treulenable 
negociation, yet the conduct and known temper of the 
miniſter carried an internal evidence, 1b.— Lo the prin. 
ter of the Public Advertiſer. 122 oni us applauds the 
ſpirit with which a lady has paid the debt of gratitude 
to her benefactor, ib.—this finzle benevolent action is 
perhaps the more conſpicuous from ſtanding alone, ib, 
To the printer of the Public Advertiſer, 127- the 


preſent miniſiry as fingularly marked by their fortune 
as their crimes, ib. —they ſeem determined to perplex 
us with the multitude of their offences, 128—a Major 


general of the army arreſted for a conſiderable debt, and 
reſcued by a lergeant and ſome private ſoldiers, ib,—— 
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| that this 1 is a wound given to. the law and no gan 
applied, 129 the main queſtion is how the miniſſry ha 
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| acted on tais cccafion, 130 the aggravating CIrcur. 
| | {tances of this affair, 1b, —that phe regiments of guards, 
as a corps are neither good ſubjects nor good loldiers 
131—the marching regiments tae braveſt troops in the 
world, ib. — o the printer of the Public Advertiſer, 
| | 137 —that ] he admits the claim of enen in the G2 
zeiteer, ib. that Mode ſtus having inſiauated, that 
| the offenders in the reſcue may ill be brought to 
| a trial, any attempts to prejudge the cauſe n ould be 
| Highly Improper, 13S—1t the centlemen whole co: adud 
is in queſtion are not brought to a trial, the Duke of 
Grafton ihoil hear from himja gain, ib.—leaves it to his 
countrym2n to determine, whe ther he is moved by ma- 
jevolence-or animated by a juſt purpoſe of obtaining a 
1 to the laws of the country, ib, To his 
Grace the Duke of Grafton ib. Junius gives his Grace 
--þ edit f for his diſcretion in refuſing Mr  Vaughav's pro- 
poſals, ib.—aſes what was the price of Mr Hine's pa. 
tent, 733—znd whether the Duke dares to complain ef 
an attack upon his own honour, while he is felling the 
favours of the Crown} ib.— l'e his Grace the Duke of 
Grafton, 1497] ius is ſurpriſed at the filence of his 
Grace's friends as to the charge of having fold a patent 
place, ib. the price at which the place was knocked 
dawn, 4 .— hat there is none of all his Grace's friends, 
hardy enough to deay the charge, ib. that Mr 
Vaughan's oer amounted to a high miſdemeanor, 142 
the opinion of a learned judge on this matter, 143—To 
the printer of the- Public Advertiſer, r44-=fovias {up- 
_— poles a well intentioned prince aſking advice for the 
= happineſs of his lab ects, ib.—and an hopeſt man, when 
permitted to appfoach /a King, in what terms he would 
f ne ſeparates the amiable 
reachery of his ſervants, 149 


dignity and what ſerves only to promote the IR: and 
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ambition of a miniſter, ib.—that he ſhould withdraw his 
confidence from all parties and confult his own under- 


| ſtanding, ib.—that there is an original bias in his/edu- 
cation, 147 
remove the ableſt ſervants of the crown, ib. — that Mr 
Wilkes, though he attacked the favourite, was unwor- 
thy of a King's perſonal reſentment, Tag—that the de- 


that a little perſonal motive was able to 


ſtruction of one man has been for years the ſole object of 
government, ib.—that- his miniſters had forced the ſub- 


jects from wiſhing well to the caufe of one man, to unite 


with him in their own,,150—that nothing leſs than a re- 
peal of a certain reſolution can heal the wound given to 


the conſtitution, ib. If an Engliſh King be hated or de- 


ſpiſed, he muſt be unhappy, ib.—that the Prince takes 
the ſenſe of the army from the conduct of the guards, as 
he does that of the people from the repreſentations of 
the miniſter, I55—that the Houſe of Commons have at- 


tributed to their own vote an authority equal to an act 
of the legiſlature, i;8—To the Duke of Grafton, 160 
In his public character he has injured every ſubject 
of the empire, I61—-at the moſt active period of lite he 
muſt quit the buſy ſcene, and conceal himſelf from the 


world, 162—that the negle& of the remonſtrances and 
petitions was 'part of his original plan of government, 

163—the ſituation in which he abandoned his royal ma- 
tter, 164—that he either differed from his colleagues, or 
thought the admiaiſtration no longer tenible, 165 that 
he began with betraying the people, and concluded with 


betraying the King, ib. — Junius takes leave of rhe Duke 


167 —To the printer of the Fablic Advertiſer, 169 


the King's anſwer to the city remonſtrance conſidered, 


ib.— the grievances of the people aggrayated by infolts, 
I70—if any pait of the repreſentative body be not cho- 
ſen by the people, that part vitiates and corrupts, the 
whole, 171——inſtead of an anſwer to the petition, his 


Majeſty pronounces his own panegyric, 172—<whether 
b 
„ 
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ſentiments of the miniſter, ib.—the conſequences how. 
ever, materially affect bis Majeſty's honour, 175 


lity, ib.—the conſequences of them conſidered when ſup. 


© 188—the ſituation of the King after the prorogation of 


-rewarding Mr Luttrell's ſervices reſerved for his Lord. 


of Ireland, 193 - ſome ſecret purpoſe in view by ſuch an 


the remonſtrance be or be not injurious to the parlia. 
ment is the very queſtion between the parliament and 
the people, ib.—the city of London has not defired the 
King to aſſume a power placed in other hands, 17 3—— 
they call upon him to make uſe of his royal prerogative, 
ib. To the printer of the Public Advertiſer, 194—that 
the King's anſwer to the city remonſtrance is only the 


he 
ſhould never appear but in an amiable light to his ſub. 
jeRs, ib.—his Majeſty introduced too often in the pre. 
ſent reign to act for or defend his ſervants, 178—an ap. 
peal to his Majeſty's judgment, 189——addreffes from 


partiament conſidered as a faſhionable unmeaning forma. 


poſed to mean'what they profeſs, 180.—To the printer 
of the Public Advertiſer, 181 —wvhile parliament was 
fitting, it would neither have been ſafe nor regular to 
offer any opinion concerning their proceedings, ib.—we 
had a right to expect ſomething from their prudence and 
ſomething from their fears, 181 the majority of the 
Houſe of Lords join with the ether Houſe, 185 they 
would hardly have yielded ſo much to the other Houſe, 
without the certainty of a compenfation, 186—the Houſe 
of Commons did not vindicate their own dignity when 
groſsly attacked, 187—the buſineſs of the ſeſſion after 
voting the ſupplies and ſettling the Middleſex election, 


parliament, 190 — to Lord North, 192—the honour of 


ſhip, ib.—is called upon to tell who adviſed the King to 
appoint Colonel Luttrell Adjutant general to the army 


appointment, 194—To Lord Mansfield, r9;5—the dan- 
ger of writing to his lordhip, as he becomes a party and 
a judge, 196—a tribute paid to his Scotch fincerity, ib. 
— that he conſoles bimſelf for the loſs of a favourite fa. 


ported by treachery ard ſubmiſſion abroad, ib.- 
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mily by reviving the maxims of their government, 197 
—that his maxims of juriſprudence direct his interpre- 
tation of the laws and treatment of juries, ib. that the 
court of King's Bench becomes thereby a court of equi- 
ty, 199—tus conduet with regard to Bingley's affair, 
200—that be invades the province of a jury in the mat- 
ter of libel, 201—that his charge to the jury in the pro- 
ſecution againſt Almon and Woodfall contradicted the 
higheſt legal authorities, 202—that he ordered a ſpe. 
cial jury man to be ſet aſide without any legal objection, 


203 —is accuſed of having done great miſchiefs to this 
country as a miniſter, ib. Lo the printer of the Public 


Advertiſer, 207—violence and oppreſſion at home fup- 
—the 
plan of domeſtic policy from his Majeſty's acceſſion to 
the throne engroffes all the attention of his ſervants, ib. 

—the expedition of the Spaniards againſt Port Egmont, 

208 —his Majeſty's Ship detained in port above twenty 
days, ib.—the Kiog's ſpeech November 1970, conſider- 
ed 2c<9—if the actual ſituation of Europe be confidered 
when the affair of Port Egmont happened, the treachery 
of the King's ſervants muſt appear in the ſtrongeſt co- 
lours, 212 —a molt favourable opportunity loſt, ib. — the 
materials of a fable from the affair of Port Eg mot, 213 
Io the printer of the Public AN 21 8.—no- 
thing now to be apprehended from prerogative, but 


much from undue influence, 220—our political climate 


leverely altered, 221 the nature and origin of privie 
leges traced and conſidered, 22:3-—To the printer of the 
Public Advertiſer, 224 an extract from the journals of 
the Houſe of Commons, 23 5a queſtion or two put 
thereupon to the advocates for privilege, ib. To the 
Duke of Grafton, 237—that his Majeſty would in vain 
have looked round the kingdom for a character fo con- 


ſummate as his Grace's 238—that his Grace did not ne- 


glect the magiſtrate while he flattered the man, 239— 
that he has merit in abundance to recommend him to the 
32 
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ſovereign, 240—that he has never formed a friendſhip 
which has not been fatal to the object of it, 242— the 
ſervices he has done his maſter have been Fairhfully re. 
corded, ib.—his Grace's re- appointment to a ſeat in the 
cabinet, how announced to the public, 243—the Duke i; 
the allow on which Junius propoſes to reſt all his re. 
lentments, 245——— To the Rev. Mr Horne, 245—tron 
Mr Horne” s own letters he is ſuppoſed to have fold him. 
ſelf to the miniſtry, 1b.—in order to gratify his perſanal 
hatred to Mr Wilkes, that he ſacrificed the cauſe of the 
country, as far as was in his power, 249y—when the pu. 
blic expected diſcoveries, highly intereſting to the com. 
munity, from Mr Horne, what a pitiful detail was pro- 
duced. ib.—he had fo little power to do miſchief, that it 
is much to be queſtioned if the miniſtry will adhere to 
the promiſes they may have made him, 250—To the Re. 
verend Mr Horne, 204—if any coarle expreſſions have 
eſcaped ſunius, he agrees they are unfit for his pen, but 
that they may not have been improperly applied, ib.— 
upon Mr Horne? s terms. there is no danger in being a 
patriot, 2679—by what gentle degrees his perſecuting 
zeal has ſoftened into moderation, 268-—an high enco- 
mium on Lord Chatham, 269 what excuſe can Mr 
Horne make for labouring to promote ſuch a conſum- 
magely bad man as Mr Wilkes to a ſtation of ſuch trutl 
and importance, 271—the beſt.of princes not diſpleaſed 
with the abuſe thrown upon his oſtenſible miniſters, 275 
—To the Duke of Grafton, 2% —that he has done a 
much--miſchief to the community as Cromwell would 
have done had he been acoward, ib.—the.enormous excel. 
ſes through which court. influence has ſafely conducted hi 
| Grzce withoat a ray of real underſtanding, —ib..it is like 
the uni ver ſal pafsport of an Ambaſſador, ib. —his Majeſty 
in want of money, and the navy in want of timber, 280 
a warrant made out for cutting down any trees in Whit 
_tlebury Foreſt, of which the Duke i is hereditary ranger 
ib.—his Gage s behaviour on this occaſion, 281— 0 
the Livery of London, 23 3—that the election of thei 
chief magiſtrate was a point in which every member 0: 
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Jabours to contract the power of the jury, 198, 209— 


that inſtead of poſitive rules by which a court thould be 


determined, he has introduced his own unſettled notions 
of equity, 298, zol his conduct in regard to Bingley” $ 
confinement and releaſe 199 —his charge to the jury in 
caſes of libel contradicts. the higheſt legal authorities, 
201 his Lordſhip reminded of the name of Benſon, 
203z—charged with doing much miſchief to this country 
as a miniſter, ib.—the ſuſpicious applauſe given by him 
to Lord. Chatham, 298——the doctrine he delivers to a 


jury, ib.—his reaſons for challenging a juryman, 299— 


accuſed of endeavouring to ſcreen the King's brother, 


| 300—charged by Junius for bailing a man not bailable 


by the laws of England, 309. 


Meaſures, and not men, the common cant of affected n mo- 


deration, 11 3—a quotation from Pope on this ſubject, ib. 


Midaleſev, the election for, attended with one favourable 


couſequence for the people, 44—the queſtion in this af- 
fair is, Whether by the law of parliament, expulſion a- 
lone creates a diſqualification, 67—as a fact, highly in- 
jurious to the right of the people, and as a precedent, 
one of the moſt dangerous, 91. 


Miniſters, to be acquainted with the merit of, we need only 


obſerve the condition of the people, 2-=the miſconduct 
of, has produced a ſudden and extraordinary change with- 


in theſe few years in Great Britain, 3—the conduct and 


character, not the deſcription of miniſters, the cauſe of 
national calamities, 17—the miniſter who by corruption 
invades the freedom of election, and the ruffian who by 
open violence deftroys that freedom, embarked in the 


ſame bottom, 34—he i is the tenant of the day, and has 


no inheritance, 130, 


Modeſtus, charges Junius with abſurdity in his writings, 


123—cannot diſtinguiſh between a ſarcaſm and a con- 
tradition, 124—is accuſed of miſquoting what Junius 
ſays of conſcience, and making the ſentence ridiculous 
by making 1t his own, I25, 
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ſovereign, 240—that he has never formed a friendſhiy 
which has not been fatal to the object of it, 242—the 
ſervices he has done his maſter have been faithfully re- 
corded, ib. —his Grace's re-appointment to a ſeat in the 
cabinet, how announced to the public; 243z—the Duke is 
the pillow on which Junius propoſes to reſt all his re- 
lentments, 245 — To the Rev. Mr Horne, 248—from 
Mr Horne's own letters he is ſuppoſed to have fold him. 
ſelf to the miniſtry, ib.—in order to gratify his perſanal 
hatred to Mr Wilkes, that he ſacrificed the cauſe of the 
country, as far as was in his power, 24y—when the pu- 
blic expected diſcoveries, highly intereſting to the com- 
munity, from Mr Horne, what a pitiful detail was pro- 
duced. ib.—he had ſo little power to do miſchief, that it 
is much to be queſtioned if the miniſtry will adhere to 
the promiſes they may have made him, 250—To the Re. 
verend Mr Horne, 204—if any coarſe expreſſions have 
eſcaped ſunius, he agrees they are unfit for his pen, but 
that they may not have been improperly applied, 1b.— 
upon Mr. Horne's terms there is no danger in being a 
- patriot, 2679—by what gentle degrees his perſecuting | 
zeal has ſoftened into moderation, 258 —an high enco- 
mium on Lord Chatham, 269 what excuſe can Mr 
Horne make for labouring to promote ſuch a conſum- 
mazely bad man as Mr Wilkes to a ſtation of ſuch truſt 
and importance, 271—the beſt of princes not diſpleaſed 
with the abuſe thrown upon his oſtenſible minjſters, 275 
—To the Duke of Grafton, 2 —that he has done as 
much miſchief to the community as Cromwell would 
have done had he been acoward, ib.—the enormous excel- 
ſes through which e e has ſafely conducted his 
Grace withoat a ray of real underſtanding, —ib. it is like 
che uni ver ſal paſsport of an Ambaſſador, ib.—his Majeſty 
in want of money, and the navy in want of timber, 280— 
a warrant made out for cutting down any trees in Whit- 
tlebury Foreſt, of which the Duke i is hereditary ranger, 
ib.—his Grace's behaviour on this occaſion, 281—To 
the Livery of London, 28 3—that the ae Tak of their 
chief magiſtrate was a pant "i in which eyery member of 
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p „bun to contract the power of the jury, 198, 209— 

le that inſtead of poſitive rules by which a court (hould be 
e. determined, he has introduced his own unſettled notions 
e of equity, 298, 301 his conduct in regard to Bingley” $ 
18 confinement and releaſe 199—his charge to the jury in 
e- caſes of libel contradicts the higheſt legal authorities, 
m 201 his Lordſhip reminded of the name of Benſon, 
n. 203— charged with doing much miſchief to this country 
al as a miniſter, ib.—the ſuſpicious applauſe given by him 
te to Lord Chatham, 298——the doctrine he delivers to a 
u- jury, ib.—his reaſons for challenging a juryman, 299— 
n- accuſed of endeavouring to ſcreen the King's brother, 
- 300—cherged by Junius for bailing a man not bailable 
it by the laws of England, 309. 

to Meaſures, and not men, the common cant of elated x mo- 
e- geration, 113—a quotatien from Pope on this ſubject, ib. 

ve  Muddleſes, the election for, attended with one favourable 
ut conſequence for the people, 44—the queſtion in this af- 
* fair is, Whether by the law of parliament, expulſion a- 
a lone creates a diſqualification, 67 —as a fact, highly ine 
+ jurious to the right of the people, and as a precedent, 

0- one of the molt dangerous, 91. 

Ir Miniſters, to be acquainted with the merit of, we need only 
Mi obſerve the condition of the people, the miſconduct 
ut of, has produced a ſudden and extraordinary change with 
ed in theſe few years in Great Britain, 3—the conduct and 
75 character, not the deſcription of miniſters, the cauſe of 
* national calamities, I7—the miniſter who by corruption 
Id invades the freedom of election, and the rufſian who by 
el. open violence deſtroys that freedom, embarked in the 
11 fame bottom, 34—he i is the tenant of the day, and has 


no inberitance, 130, 
Modeſtus, charges Junius with abſurdity in his writings, 
| 123—cannot diſtinguiſh between a ſarcaſm and a con- 

tradition, 124—is accuſed of miſquoting what Junius 

ſays of conſcience, and making the ſentence ridiculous 
by making it his own, 125. 
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Muſgrave, Dr his firmaeſs and integrity on his examint- 
tion before the Houſe of Commons, 187. 
N. | 
N, aſh, Mr his behaviour as a magiſtrate and a public man 
confidered, 284. 
Nation, when ſafety of it is at ſake, ſuſpicion 1s a ſuthicient 
round for inquiry, 2. | 
North, Lord, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 4—is warned 
to think ſeriouſly before he increaſes the public debt, ib, 
—the palm of miniſterial firmneſs transferred to his 
Lordſhip, 168—his boaſted firmneſs and conſiſtency, 17) 
Thad the means in his poſſeſſion of reducing all the four 
per cents at once, 189-—had the honour of rewarding 
Mr Luttrel's ſervices, 192—1s called upon by Junius to 
tell who adviſed the King to appoint Colonel Luttrel 
Adjutant General of the army of Ireland, 194—that he 
| ſhall not have time to new model the Iriſh army, I61— 
perhaps only the blind inſtrument of Lord Bute and the 
Princeſs Dowager, ib. 
Noye, Mr Attorney-general his opinion of the privilege of 
the Houſe of Commons to commit for contempt, 333. 
5 O. 
Old Noll . to be the ruin of the houſe of Stuart, 66 
does not deny that Corſica has been ſacrificed to "the 
French, 59. | 


= 

Parſons, Aun, miſtreſs to the Duke of Grafton, 46—led 
into public by his Grace, and placed at the head of his 
table, 54—handed through the opera houſe in preſence 
of the Queen by the firit Lord of the Treaſury, 58. 

Parties, the idea of uniting does not produce the ſalutary 
effefs intended thereby, 3. 

People, ſubmiſſion of a free, a compliance with laws which 
they themſelves have enacted, 1—in reading the hiſtory 
of, how we become intereited in their cauſe, ib.—an im- 
partial adminiſtration of juſtice the firmeſt bond to en- 
gage their alfektions to government, g. 


_ Advertiſer, 123 
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perey, Earl, placed at the head of a regiment, 23—aid-de- 


camp to the King, and had the rank of colonel before 
he had the regiment, 27. | 


Philo Funtus tothe printer of the Public Advertiſer, 54q— 


that the Duke of Graiton's friends, in the conteſt with 


Junius, are reduced to the general charge of ſcurrility 


and falſehood, ib. the truth of Junius? facts of importance 
to tlie public. ib.—a reviſal and conſideration of them 
as they appeared in letter xii. ib.— Another letter of his 
to the printer of the Public Advertiſer, 5H—that in the 
whole courle of the Duke of Grafton's life there 1s a 
ſtrange endeavour to unite contradictions, 1b.—a viola- 
tion of public decorum ſhould never be forgiven, 58— 


the Duke of Grafton's conduct in this reſpect, ib.—his 


Grace has always ſome reason for deſerting his friends, 


ib.— To the printer of the Public Advertiſer, 51—the 
objections of G. A. to Junius? ſtate of the queſtion as 
to the Middleſex election conſidered, ib. To the prin- 
ter of the Public Advertiſer, 59—that a correſpondent 
of the St James? Evening Poſt miſunderſtood Junius, ib. 
that it appears evident that Dr Blackſtone never once 
thought of his Commentaries when ſpeaking in the 
Houſe of Commons, until the contradiction was urged, 
80—Philo Junius defends Junius* conſtruction of the 
vote againſt Mr Walpole, 89 charges the miniſtry 
with introducing a new ſyſtem of logic, which he calls 
argument againſt fact, 9g5—To the printer of the Public 
that he is aſſured Junius will never 
deſcend to a diſpute with ſuch a writer as Modgeſtus, ib. 
Van examination of the inſtances brought to ſapport the 
charge of Junius being an Iriſhman, ib. &c.— that Mo- 
deftus miſquotes what Junius ſays of conſcience, and 


makes the {ſentence ridiculous by making it his own, 125 


—To the printer of the Public Advertiſer, 215—that 
Anti-Junius triumphs in having as he ſuppoſes, cut off 


an out-poſt of Junius, 1b.—that Junius does not ſpeak of 


the Spaniſh nation, but the Spaniſh court, as the natural 
enemies of England, ib.—if it were not the reſpe& he 


bears the miniſter, he could name a man, who, without 
one ous of underſtanding, can do. half as much as Oli. 
ver Cromwell, 197—as to a ſecret ſyſtem in the cloſet, 
that this can only be determined by appearances, ib.— 
the queries put by Anti-Junius can be only anſwered by 
the miniſtry, ib.— J o the printer of the Public Adver. 
tiſer, ib that thoſe who object to detached parts of ju- 
nius? laſt letter, do not mean fairly, or have not confi. 
dered the ſcope of his argument. 229—that Junius does 
not expect a diſſolution of parliament will deſtroy cor. 
ruption, but will be a terror and check to their ſucceſ. 
ſors, iþ.,— Lo the printer of the Public Advertiſer, 230 
— Junius conſtruction of the vote, declaring Mr Wal- 
pole's incapacity, ib.—a quotation from a tract of Lord 
Sommers to ſupport this conſtruction, 231—if this con- 
ſtruction be admitted, the advocates of the Houſe of 
Commons mult be reduced to the neceſſity of maintain- 
ing one of the groſſeſt abſurdities, 1b.—that the Houſe 

5 Commons certainly did not foreſee one effect pro- 
ceeding from their vote about the Middleſex election, 
232 — To the printer of the Public Advertiſer, ib,—the 
doctrine of Junius concerning the power of the Commons 
to commit for contempt not new, ib.—tally exactly with 
the opinions of Attorney General Noye and Sir Edward 
Coke, 233— Jo the printer of the Public Advertiſer, 
EF the vanity and impiety of Junius are become the 
perpetual topics of abule, ib. the proots brought to 
tupport ſuch charges conkulered, 274——the charge of 
vanity and impiety proved to deſtroy itſelf, ib. Lo the 
printer of the Public Advertiſer, 295 that Junius? in- 
clination leads him to treat Lord Cambden with parti- 
cular reſpe& and candour, ib.—that his Lordſhip over- 

| ſhot himſelf in aſſerting the proclamation againſt export- 
' Ing corn was legal, 296—to Zeno, 297 [hat the ſo- 
| phiſtry of this author's letter in defence of Lord Mans- 
field is adapted to the charaQer he defends, ib.— The 
ſuſpicious applauſe given by his Lordſhip to the man he 
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deteſts, 299—his doctrine as delivered to a jury, ib.— 
his challenging a juryman, 209——1s accuſed of endea- 

_ vouring to ſcreen the King's brother, z00—and inceſ- 
ſantly labouring to introduce new modes of proceeding 
in the court where he preſides, 3Jot—To an Advocate 
in the cauſe of the people, 302—the difference betwixt 
veneral warrants and preſs warrants. ſtated and explain- 
ed, ib. 

Pope, Mr extract of a letter of his to Dr Arbuthnot, 11 3. 


. 


Sawbridge, Mr has ſhown himſelf poſſeſſed of that repu- 


blican firmneſs which the times require, 288. 


Shelburne, Lord, applied to in regard to the Manilla ran- 


ſom, 25. 


Sommers, Lord, a quotation from his tract upon the rights | 


of the people, 90. 


Stamp act, made and repealed, 6. 


Starling, Solomen, Apothecary, his opinion in regard to 
the death of Clarke, who received a blow at the Brent- 
ford election, 55. | 

State, the principal departments of, when improperly be: 
ſtowed, the cauſe of every wilchief, Is 


Es 


Wan Mr complains that the public gratitude has 


not been equal to his deſerts, 288. 


Touchet, Mr in his moſt proſperous fortune, the ſame man 
as at preſent, 244. 


1 


. Mr ſends A: to the Duke of Grafton, 1 38 
— his offers to the Duke amounted to a high miſdemea- 
nour, 142—a proſecution commenced againſt him, 143 

the matter ſolemnly argued in the court of King > 

Bench, ib. Junius does e to this in j ured man, 


167. 
W. | | 
Weak Edward, a letter to him from Junius, qo—quota- 


tions from his pamphlet in defence of the pardoning 
M*Quirk, with remarks, 41. 

Walpole, Mr bis caſe ſuppoled to be ſtrictly in point to 
prove expulſion creates incapacity of being re- elected, 
8x —the vote of expulſion as expreſſed in the votes, 90 
-—remarks upon its meaning and extent, S- the elec- 
tion was declared void, 911. 

Weymouth, Lord, appointed one of the ſecretaties of late, 
latewninated- to Ireland, 105. 

IWhittlebury foreſt, the Duke of Grafton hereditary ranger 
of, 230—the right to the timber claimed by ws Grace, 
231. 

Hilles, Mr his conduct often cenſured by Junius, 39—ſuf. 
fered to appear at Jarge, and to canvals for the city and 
county, with an outlawry hanging over him, 42.—his 
fituation aud private character gave the miniſtry advan- 
tages over him, 44—it is perhaps the greateſt misfor- 
tune of his life that the Duke of Grafton had ſo many 
compenſations to make in the, cloſet. for his former 
friendſhip with him, 49-—ſaid more than moderate men 
would juſtify, 149-—hardly ſerious at firſt, he became 
an enthuſiaſt, ib - commiſſions Mr Thomas Walpole ta 
folicit a peniicn for him, 260—comes over from France 
to England, where he gets two hundred pounds from 
the Duke of Portland and Lord Rockingham. * - - 

Woolaſton, Mr expelled, te- elected, and admitted into the 
ſame parliament, 92—the public left to determine whe- 
ther this be a plain matter of fact, 95. 


. «* 
Y | Hs 
Taree, Mr Juſtic e quits the court of King's Bench, 199, 
A I 5 
D. 68 „ 
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